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World-Wide Mining Urgently Needs Equipping 


THE MAP ABOVE— minus the red dots—was published 
by E&MJ in June. The black dots showed new and 
expanded mining developments which had been re- 
ported since V-J Day. 


The red dots shown now spot twenty-four addi- 
tional countries which have reported mining activity 


since June when this map appeared. 


Such is the tempo of world mining postwar. Explor- 
ation, development, extension, modernization—mines, 
mills and smelters to be equipped for low-cost opera- 
tion. And quickly, too—in order to supply desperately 
needed steel, copper, lead, zinc and other metals in 
tremendous tonnages. Here are figures on the United 


States alone: 


COPPER —Mpore than 100,000 tons per month needed. 
U.S. production 60,000. 


LEAD _Short all over the world. U. S. needs alone 
call for 1,000,000 tons in 1946. 

ZINC Demands will exceed any peace-time year 
IRON _ About 70,000,000 tons of ore now needed an- 
nually against five-year prewar average of 45,000,000. 


Everywhere in the world, mining needs new equip- 
ment, machinery and supplies—thousands of prod- 
ucts, and in huge quantities. Ask ENGINEERING 
AND MINING JOURNAL’s Market Research De- 
partment about sales possibilities for yours. 





Why does ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL | 
carry almost three times as much advertising as its 


nearest competitor? Because it 
@ Does a conscientious, thorough, timely job edi- 


torially 
@ Has the biggest U. S. circulation—and readership. 


@ Has the biggest foreign mining circulation. No other 
mining magazine can give you such complete do- 
mestic coverage—no other attempts to give you 


world-wide circulation. 








ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNA’ 


ABC A McGraw-Hill Publication Al 
330 WEST 42nd STREET - NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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By HAL BURNETT, Editor 


Wau E INDUSTRIAL advertis- 
ers are preparing to apply the 
advertising ap- 


1947, they are 
“squeeze” of 


tull force of record 


propriations early in 
greatly concerned by the 
rapidly-rising graphic arts and space 
dvert ising costs. 

\s the result, during coming 
wonths, industrial sales promotion and 


dvertising departments will focus on: 
1. Study of “cost-cutting” ad- 
vertising production methods, 
calculated to offset the soaring 
prices of art, engravings, stere- 


otypes, paper, printing and 
lithography. 
2. Careful scrutiny of all 


space advertising schedules to 
“eliminate fat” and the cumu- 
lative results of wartime laxities. 

3. Maximum efficiency in mar- 
ket and advertising research, and 
in copy and other creative work, 
to gain maximum sales impact 
per dollar of expenditure. 


[hese are the major conclusions of 


tlight survey” of the nation’s 
Principal industrial advertisers, made 
editors of INDUSTRIAL Mar- 

KETING during August. 
The survey was inspired by letters 
tron number of industrial adver- 


managers who expressed con- 


ver the “squeeze” placed on 
‘eir operations by rising graphic arts 
ind vertising space costs on one 
Nan nd by top management pres- 
sure cut costs on the other. 
iB se speed was paramount, a 
oriet ~multigraphed _ letter-question- 
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Ad managers hope to apply ‘full power 'buc'gets in 1947; 
survey reveals emphasis on efficiency, careful buying 


naire was mailed to 589 industrial ad- 


vertising, sales and sales promotion 
managers—all active members of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation. To encourage free discus- 
sion, questions were of the “open end” 
requiring dictated or written 


type, 
rather than check marks. 


answers, 
The “$64 Question” 


Within two weeks more than 21% 
of those addressed had responded. In- 
substantial number of 
industrial 


cluded were 


the largest advertisers in 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO ADVERTISING RATES 


SEPTEMBER, 1946 


Industrial Advertisers Seek Ways 
to Offset Rising Expenses 


fields. Even more important than the 
high and representative response, con- 
sidering the intimate nature of the 
questions asked, was the calibre of 
thinking, and the freedom of expres- 
sion of the respondents. More than 
half replied with lengthy letters, indi- 
cating the importance they gave to 
the problem of costs. 
Typical letters opened: 
interchange of 


Your plan for an 
“squeeze Is 


ideas about the current 
a particularly timely one. 

Your letter has given rise to a 
good deal of “strenuous” thinking 

The problem of maintaining the full 
advertising in face of rising 
serious one. We figure that 
appropriation we are now 

our prewar 
may be a bit 


force of 
cost 1s a 
for a given 
receiving about 75% of 
advertising. This figure 
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high considering the increased circu- 
lation which constitutes a part of pub- 
lication increases. This has been par- 
ticularly serious with us and any other 
manufacturers, the price of whose prod 
uct has been held down by OPA and 
who are, therefore, unable to increase 
their budgets to meet the price rise 
in the graphic arts industry 
Our first reaction is that it is just 
too bad that money can't be found to 
promote peaceful production as easily 
as it can be found to promote war 
production 
Rising costs will hurt 
This is the $64 question 
Recognize Publisher’s Problem 
In general, the advertisers recog- 
nized that business paper rate in- 
creases are “necessary” and “legiti- 
mate” from the publisher’s viewpoint. 
But only about one-third of the 
respondents, assuming rate increases to 
be in line with the general inflation 
of all living and business costs, have 
so far been able to secure appropria- 


tion increases sufficient to offset the 


rising costs. 

Here is what the advertising man- 
ager of a large manufacturer of 
plumbing and heating equipment has 
to say: 


I have no magic solution for the 
problem of rising costs, and I am very 
suspicious of any ideas which seem to 
“solve” this problem 

To the extent that increased space 
and production costs are justified, they 
represent merely one aspect of the in 
flation cycle in which we now are. In 
my opinion, it is rather silly to look 
only at these costs and to ignore the 
fact that our sales are affected by the 
conditions and are, therefore, 
rising accordingly 

If it takes 25% more money to do 
the same advertising job as in prewar 
years, but your sales are 25% or more 
prewar levels, I see no_ basis 
for great concern. If your sales have 
not gone up, then there is something 
wrong with the picture that advertising 
can't correct 


same 


abov e 


Another advertiser in the same field 
reported : 


I see no alternative in budgeting ex 
cept to ask for a sufficiently increased 
amount to take care of higher space 
and production costs I am afraid 
we must face the facts, that the cost 
of advertising has risen like that of all 
commodities The budget 
will have to be laid out on a basis of 
what it would have looked like if early 
1946 rates and charges prevailed, plus 


an additional column showing what the 


other 


individual increases are that are 
brought about by circumstances of the 
times 


The advertising and sales promotion 
manager of one branch of a large elec- 
trical and electronic manufacturer re- 
ported: 


I think it is a tribute to our man 
agement’s respect for advertising that 
they recognize that the rising graphic 
arts and advertising space costs re 
flect the current trend of business. As 
a result of this recognition, we plan t 
maintain our 
types of advertising. We expect to en 


’ ' 
regular schedule ot al 
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counter no difficulty in obtaining ap- 
proval of our increased budget. 


The advertising manager of a large 
plastics supplier indicated that he had 
given considerable study to the entire 
problem, and would present his man- 
agement with a thoroughly-docu- 
mented analysis of the advertising pic- 
ture in his field: 


We have been building, for two 
months now, a presentation including 
a chart of all of the advertising cam- 
paigns of competitive organizations » 
We want to prove that advertising, be- 
yond building goodwill and increasing 
the value of the name and trademark, 
does actually produce sales. We in- 
clude, of course, case histories of or- 
ganizations which failed to maintain 
their advertising after the first World 
War and all similar data. This is pre- 
sented to management in chart form 
with illustrations in an effort to secure 
the appropriation we want for 1947. 

We have listed all of the objections 
that have ever been made on the part 
of those who determine budgets down 
through the years. We have worked 
to secure convincing answers to all of 
these and additional ones that we an- 
ticipate 


The advertising manager of a large 
Eastern electric tool maker said, “I 
feel that the whole problem boils it- 





HOW ADVERTISERS PLAN 
TO MEET RISING COSTS 


QUESTION: 


1. What steps are you taking, or do you 
suggest taking, for maintaining the full force 
of your advertising in face of rising costs? 


ANSWER °/, OF REPLIES 

Increase budgets to compensate for ris- 
ing costs 29 

Repeat advertisements more often 19 


Use smaller space units in publications. II 
Careful appraisal of media to weed out 
weak circulations ies 

Eliminate marginal or “fringe” books 

Re-use plates in ads or printed matter 

Build up direct mail 

Reduce frequency of insertions 

Concentrate in leading publications in 
field, eliminating 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
books 

Some trimming of schedules 

Closer scrutiny of all advertising costs 

Trim mailing lists 

Simplify art work 

Buy engravings from cheaper sources 

Merchandise ads more thoroughly 

Eliminate publications with too great cir- 
culation increases 

Use larger space in fewer publications 

Reprint ads as self-mailers 

Eliminate use of color 

Have publishers set ads 

Standardize size of inserts 

Eliminate “extra” or special ads 

Eliminate all display advertising 

Eliminate all bleeds 

Eliminate combination plates 

Shift to nearby agency for better service 
and to cut travel costs | 

Expand market and media research for 
more intelligent buying 

Increase selling price of product 

Go into general business magazines 

Eliminate regional magazines 

Run full page lead ads, following up with 
frequent insertions in smaller space ! 


wwwwtaw “een @ 
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self down to company policy in estab. 
lishing the basis upon which an ad. 
vertising appropriation is fixed. If , 
policy is right, the mechanics of meet. 
ing rising costs should not be too seri- 


ous a problem.” And the advertising 
manager of a large steel company: 
“We of course dislike to see so many 
magazines raising their rates, although 
we appreciate that in at least some of 
the cases, increases are justified.’ 

The advertising manager of a mate. 
rials-handling equipment manufac. 
turer wrote: 

It seems obvious to me that in the 
face of all rising costs an equitable 
increase in costs for advertising re 
quirements should be tolerated. Th: 
prices of our machines have been in 
creased, and the cost of living has ji 
creased very definitely. There is n 
reason in my mind why the costs of 
graphic arts, services, etc., should not 
keep step 
And a large manufacturer of brass 

fittings and other components: 


Within the next two months we 
shall submit to our management a pr 


posal for the next year’s advertising 
As a part of this there will be spe 
cific examples of advertising space 
printing and production costs, show 


ing the increase during the past 12 
months. We shall, of course, point out 
that to maintain our advertising force 
at current levels during the < 
year, we will require an increased a] 
propriation 


Accent on Savings 


Despite these examples of aggressive 
thinking and internal salesmanship, 
the largest number of respondents 
showed great interest in measures for 
cutting corners to effect savings in 
graphic arts and media expenditures 
Substantially more than a third of the 
advertisers indicated that their econ- 
omies would include careful scrutiny 
of media schedules to weed out “weak 
circulations,” or to consider other 
changes. Various media-changing pro- 
posals, and the percentage of the 
advertisers considering them, are re- 
ported in detail in the table, “How 
Advertisers Plan to Meet Rising Costs 
on page 34. 

By far the largest number of econ- 
omy proposals, however, were in the 
field of graphic arts and production. 
Most popular recommendation, men- 
tioned by approximately one-fift! 
the advertisers, was that of repeating 
advertisements. 

Interest in this proposal has been 
so great that the research divisi 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
is undertaking a study of repeated 
ads during the next four months 
(INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, July 
study, suggested by J. H. Thomson, 
manager, apparatus advertising, 
inghouse Electric Corporation, |"! 
burgh, will be made under the superv 
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sion of a special governing committee. 

A number of advertisers mentioned 
that they have repeated good ads in 
the past with successful returns. Sev- 
eral others said that they would study 
keyed returns from their own repeated 
ads to develop additional information 
on the question while awaiting a re- 
port on the “repeat ads” study. 

A large number of the corner-cut- 
ting suggestions were aimed primar- 
ily at engravers, stereotypers and 
typographers. 

Replies (summarized in the table 
on page 34) suggested such cuts as 
reusing plates in advertising, catalogs, 
broadsides and other printed matter; 
simplifying art work; buying engrav- 
ings from cheaper sources; standard- 
izing size of inserts; eliminating com- 
bination plates; and eliminating all 
bleeds. One advertising manager of 
a large steel company said that he ex- 
pected to make substantial savings by 
having advertisements set by publica- 
tions instead of by typographers. 

One of the most detailed and inter- 
esting replies came from a Midwestern 
eectrical manufacturer: 

We have been successful in reducing 
preparation costs sufhciently to offset 
rising graphic arts costs. In my opinion, 
all advertising departments, and espe- 
cially advertising agencies, can become 
vastly more efhcient and thus eliminate 
some of the unnecessary costs in the 
preparation of sales promotional ma- 
terial and advertisements 

I believe that the advertising pro- 
fession as a whole can take a cue from 
the production techniques established 
by manufacturers. I don’t mean to 
imply that advertising can be produced 
by mass production techniques. What I 
do mean is that manufacturers are en- 
deavoring constantly to lower produc- 
tion costs by employing modern meth- 
ods and scrutinizing their procedures. 

We in the advertising business seem 


to have forgotten some of the funda- 
mentals of efficient production, or else 
employ people of limited experience to 
tollow through on the .mechanical de 
tails of advertising work. Consequently, 
many layouts for promotional material 
su as catalogs and direct mail are 


prepared by individuals who do not 
have a thorough knowledge of printing, 
typography and engraving. As a result, 
\ essary expense can be incurred at 
the printer's and engraver’s place of 
Dus ess 
It we develop more efficient and cost- 
us “workmen” in advertising, we 
tal wer preparation costs 
nother interesting reply came 
trom the advertising manager of a 
Manutacturer of seamless copper and 
orass tubing: 
der to maintain the full force 
r advertising amid increased prices, 
we ve been making very good use 
plates of our current ads by 
g reprints. With the addition of 
ew plate, used “work and turn,” 
we ke the reprint into a self-mailer, 
iving the initial investment of a 
y-designed direct mail piece. 
have also found, in making 


ontinued on page 160) 


J. K. LASSER STUDY REVEALS RISING 
BUSINESS PAPER PUBLISHING COSTS 
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HY ARE BUSINESS PAPER PUBLISHERS announcing rate increases? 

Two basic factors are responsible: 1. The general expansion of industry 
and improved editorial service have contributed to substantial circulation gains, 
shown in the graph on page 33. 2. The costs of business paper publishing have 
increased substantially and rapidly. Further cost increases in the next few 
months appear inevitable. 

To help industrial advertisers and publishers gain a clearer picture of rising 
graphic arts and publishing costs, INpUsTRIAL MARKETING asked J. K. Lasser, 
nationally known accountant, to make a special analysis of publishing costs. 

Figures presented graphically above 
are based on Mr. Lasser’s regular ABP 
cost studies of more than 100 business 
papers. The average fofal costs of a 
typical publisher in 1939 equal 100. 
The left hand bar of each pair repre- 
sents the portion of the 1939 cost 
devoted to each department—mechan- 
ical, advertising, editorial, circulation, 
and administrative. 

The right-hand bar of each pair 
compares current costs for each de- 
partment with the 1939 index. Thus 
the index for total publishing cost 





in mechanical and distribution costs 
and editorial preparation costs. 
Composition, printing and binding 
alone increased 50% from 1939 to 
the first part of 1946. Further sub- 
stantial increases are indicated by 
test demands of International Typo- 
graphical Union locals, which would 
increase the current straight time rates 
66.9% in Chicago and 96.1% in 
Washington, D. C., besides boosting 
payments for overtime, severance pay, 


today stands 132.4, compared with vacations and sick leave. 
100 for 1939, an increase of 32.4%. The paper cost index had risen to 
Biggest increases to date have been (Continued on Page 162) 
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*By STANLEY MARCH 
Director of Public Relation 
of Techno 
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N ANNIVERSARY 


l should be dignified, have some- 


observance 


thing about it which makes it of in- 
terest to everyone, and it should have 
Notable 
among this kind of observance in re- 
Harvard Uni- 
Tercentenary in 1936, Rut- 
gers University’s 175th in 1941, 
Standard Oil Development Company’s 


some “carry-over” power. 


cent years have been 


versity’s 
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More than 1,000 leaders in science, engineering, industry and education participated in the 
George Westinghouse Centennial Forum. Speakers correlated scientific thinking and planning 


ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATIONS — 


Good Public Relations, 
Good Business 


25th in 1944, and the centennials of 
George Westinghouse and the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad during the current 
Because these observances have 
recourse to 


year. 
been dignified, without 
feminine attractions, a good impres- 
sion was left in the mind of the rank 
and file citizens, to say nothing of 


some import ant customers. 


When an anniversary observance is 
well planned and put on a high plane 
it is not difficult to enlist an amazing 


GCARAYING FUORWARH A 
TRADITION OF INTEGRITY 





Gry tenant 
W estinghouse 


< 
eanet of FOUL ELECTS weet aPPances 





amount of help from people outside 
the institution which has the “ax t 
grind.” For instance, the Thomas A 
Edison centennial scheduled for 1947 
has as its chairman, Dr. Charles | 
Kettering of General Motors, as wel 
as numerous committee members hig! 
in major industries of the nation. Dr 
Kettering undoubtedly accepted thi 
assignment because he believes that 
Mr. Edison belongs to the nation an¢ 
that perhaps, among other things, if 
the job is well done some young person 
may be inspired to emulate the “Wiz 
ard of Menlo Park.”’ For the same rea- 
son, I believe, Dr. Kettering has de- 
voted considerable of General Motors 
time to the stories of George 
Alexander Graham 


radio 
Westinghouse, 


Bell, Edison and other famous men 
It all adds up to good public relations, 
not only for General Motors but tot 

which exist because of 


corporations 
Edison, Westinghouse, Bell and « 


The Westinghouse Centennial this 
year is unique. It has follow: the 
pattern laid down at the beginning 0 


this article. The climax was a /arge 
science and engineering forum he! 
at Pittsburgh, May 16-18, 1946, under 
the sponsoring of the Westing ous 
Educational Foundation, an ele: 
nary institution dedicated to pt 


Although the Centennial was on a nom 
commercial plane, Westinghouse dea!’ 4¢ 


were linked closely to the anniversary 
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This artwork, dramatizing the first practical demonstration of the air brake, appeared in 
booklets, calendars and trade ads. Water colors, by E. P. Couse, appeared in all media. 


ng education at all levels. Here some 
000 leaders in science, industry, en- 
ginecring, and education met to cor- 
elate present knowledge, to consider 
ubjects for future research and to 
wear papers by over 30 eminent con- 
tributors to scientific and engineering 
knowledge. The guest roster read like 

‘Who’s Who” of industry and ad- 
ninistration, representing nearly every 
tate in the nation and six foreign 
ountries. It was dignified, else men 
f the stature of Vannevar Bush, Karl 
ompton, J. Robert Oppenheimer, M. 
W. Clement, Dr. A. V. Hill of Eng- 
ind and others of high purpose would 
wt have taken part. It had some- 
thing of interest to everyone because 
uch important subjects as the “Fu- 
ture of Atomic Energy,” ““Transpor- 
tation,” and “Communications” were 
Housing would have 
except there 
oom to fit it in. It 


m the agenda. 


deen, OO, just wasn’t 


was not over- 
ooked. The Westinghouse Forum had 
carry-over” value since the eminence 
t the speakers and the timeliness of 
the topics have justified the McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, under imprint 
t Whittlesey House, in publishing 
three 


hese volumes will live for a long time 


he proceedings in volumes. 
ll be constantly referred to by 

cho rs. 

Of course this particular type of 

played 

wave crest” of interest in things sci- 


program upon a so-called 


nth. or technological resulting from 
the kind of a war we have just won. 
Also, it fitted into the pattern of the 
bjectives of the Westinghouse Edu 
cational Foundation, which is playing 
in tant part in many other ac- 
twits of a high scientific and tech- 
noloe cal nature. Notable among 
these is the national “Science Talent 
yearc.”” More than anything, those 
who rave been exposed to this par- 
uculor observance just naturally as- 
x Westinghouse—both the man 





Foundation—with the 
and engineering 
That is what the George 
Westinghouse Centennial Forum ac- 
complished, and what the other fea- 
been 
keyed to do, although too numerous 


and t he very 


best in scientific 


progress. 


tures of the centennial have 
to mention in detail here. 
Everyone, no matter who he is (as 
reads and writes) has a 
him. That is 


“ hy anniversary observances are good 


long as he 
bit of the historian in 


public relations for all industry and 
consequently good business. 

I recall Roy Morrison, president of 
Buffalo Tank Corporation, telling me 
once, “You F this 
company does not really tell the whole 


know, the name of 


story of our business.” I suggested 


“Why not change the name then?” 
He replied that such would be—“‘a 
misfortune—too many people know 
us by the name 
started.” I saw his point and I agreed 
that a change in name would be out 
of order. An anniversary observance, 
however, be it the 10th, 25th, or the 
300th would provide a wonderful op- 
portunity to explain to customers, if 
to no one else, where and how the 
company got its name, and how it has 
The fact that it is 
a “tailor shop” for everything made 
of steel and other metals could be 
forcefully and gracefully brought out, 
grooved to an anniversary observance. 


with which we 


progressed SI nee, 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has done 
a noteworthy job in playing up the 
historical facts of the company in its 
centennial advertising this year. The 
likes advertisements 
which show pictures of trains as they 
knew them The younger 
people like to look at them with a criti- 
cal eye and reveal in the glory of the 
who made the splendid 

which have brought 


older generation 


“when.” 
“youngsters” 
improvements 


A portion of the audience attending Stand- 
ard Oil Development Company's Anniversary. 





about the modern streamliners. It’s 
all sort of a game—the “oldsters” 
jealously protecting the heritage of 
their day, and the “youngsters” boast- 
ing about the accomplishments of the 
hour. 


Recently the Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association caused quite a stir 
with many fine human interest stories 
and pictures of the “horseless car- 
riage” days. This is a well executed 
anniversary keyed to the golden jubi- 
lee of the automobile industry which 
dramatically traces the great progress 
made in this mode of travel. They 
are pointing up the progress which has 
been made since Barney Oldfield was 
the hero of the 500 and they are mak- 
ing lots of folks want a shiny new 
1946 model regardless of waiting lists 
and a jump in prices. I venture to 
predict that the good effects of this 
publicity will carry on through the 
middle of 1948. By then the auto- 
mobile manufacturers should be ready 
with their “dream boats.” Good pub- 
lic relations—good business. 

Carefully planned and well exe- 
cuted anniversary observances don’t 
just happen. They involve labor, co- 
operation, salesmanship, showmanship 
and money. Labor of a full time di- 
rector and staff, cooperation of those 
both within and without the organ- 
ization, salesmanship and showman- 
ship of sufficient potency to enlist the 
support and interest of big men who 
are busy; and assistance of associa- 
tions and societies which might have 
a logical reason for support. For ex- 
ample, the Westinghouse centennial 
was over a year in preliminary plan- 
ning and a year and one-half in final- 
izing these plans, and in execution. A 
comparable length of time and effort 
was spent by Harvard University and 
Rutgers University, and is now being 
spent University for 
their bicentennial scheduled for 1946- 
47. Value in prestige and “sales” will 
accrue in direct proportion to time, 
labor, salesmanship, and money put 
forth. 


by Princeton 


“Good public relations—good 


business.”” 






















How to Cut Servicing Costs on Inquiries 


By W. IRVIN BRENNAN 
West-Marquis, Inc., 
Los Angeles. 


6° YOU are going to advertise your 
new product! Watch out—you'll 
be getting inquiries from prospective 
buyers. They may come in such vol 
ume that the sales department cannot 
handle them in addition to their reg- 
ular work... then what? Remember 
that every one of those inquiries will 
have cost real money. They must be 
serviced—and quickly. 

Strangely enough, a good percentage 
of the companies which spend hard 
money to market their products, have 
no adequate means of taking care of 
when they get 

According to a survey by the Direct 
Mail Research Institute, less than half 
those advertisers who receive inquiries 
take the trouble to follow them up. 
further indicated 


a prospect one. 


This same survey 
that only 20° of those investigated 
had any sort of a follow-up system 


to work with. And yet, they make a 


practice of sending salesmen to make 





eeeciaiagi 


Remington-Rand 


Courtesy 


Use of a Kardex filing system helps solve 


the problem of servicing sales inquiries. 
promptly, the record is equally bad. 
As an example, out of 489 companies, 
233 answered 
29 took three weeks to one month and 
$3 took from one to two months to 


in seven days or less, 


reply. 

One company I have in mind was 
averaging a month’s accumulation of 
inquiries unanswered when their lack 
of system was discovered by the man- 


agement. Among these requests for 


loss, and is likely to create ill-will 
which is difficult to trace. 

Therefore, any advertiser must not 
only be prepared to answer inquiries 
promptly, but must have an adequate 
system in readiness to handle each pros- 
pect in such a way as to derive the 
greatest possible benefit from the lead. 
Once a name is in your records as a 
legitimate prospect or a purchaser, the 
chances are that the same party can 
be approached again for other sales— 
and at less cost. 
Need of a Customer Control 

In the following paragraphs, I have 
outlined a system for servicing in- 
quiries developed for two of the clients 
of this agency, which has made it pos- 
sible to build up a simplified system 
of valuable sales records, and to handle 
hundreds of inquiries daily without in- 
terrupting their regular work or in- 
creasing personnel. We call it a cus- 
tomer control system and it solves the 
problem of servicing inquiries at 4 
minimum of expense. 

With such a system, the inquiry is 
not only properly handled, but it be- 
comes a part of a system of simplified 











































































































multiple personal calls because they information was one from the Ford records which should continue to pay By | 
know that one call is seldom enough Motor Company. Their purchasing dividends as long as it is in use. Such fp 
to bring results. As a matter of fact, department was writing for the third a system automatically records each J. 
the best results usually come after the time. Most prospects are not that inquiry on an index card, standardizes J ©" 
fourth or fifth call. persistent. the necessary correspondence, cuts J New 
When these inquiries first come in It is obvious that without a system down dictating time, furnishes leads 
they are hot. The longer they remain for immediately servicing inquiries, and information for the sales depart- 
unanswered, the colder they become; thousands of potential sources of busi- ment, controls output of literature, V 
und the survey revealed further that ness are never heard from a_ second saves filing time, acts as a mailing list 
in the matter of answering inquiries time. This entails a grave financial (Continued on page 70) chan 
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about the account. The form shows how the inquiry has been handled, sales and other data. Result is a complete record and follow-up ge thro 
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SELLING THROUGH DISTRIBUTORS 


Mill & Factory's survey reveals postwar 
thinking of manufacturers, distributors 


bearings, lubricants, hoists, trucks, 
chain, machine tools, welding equip- 
ment, portable tools, small tools, cut- 
ting tools, tool steel, bolts and nuts, 
pipe, valves, pumps, paints, extin- 
guishers, etc. 

manufacturers 
were asked parallel 
Constructive criticism of 


Wherever possible, 
and distributors 
questions. 
each group by the other was invited. 
Searching inquiries were made and 
astonishing frank answers were given. 

The survey has particular signifi- 
cance at this time because industry 
is fast emerging from a sales siesta it 
has been enjoying, with certain quali- 
fications, during the past six years or 
so. Manufacturing executives amazed 
us with the speed with which they 
converted plant operations from war- 
time to peacetime production, beating 
the most optimistic estimates by more 
than three months. The ball has now 
been passed to marketing—and a far 
more difficult reconverting task it is 
than that confronting the plant. Pro- 
duction men deal mainly with tangi- 
bles, but a slide rule cannot be ap- 
plied to the elements that contribute 


ee 
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Remained 
| , 
+} the same 
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/ 
ndustry's Trend — 
By HARVEY CONOVER 
Conover-Mast Publications 
New rk 
Wart CHANGES in marketing 
to industry through distributor 
channels have taken place since the 
beginning of the war? To. provide 
industrial marketers with the answer, 
Mill Factory recently sponsored a 
held study of methods and trends. 
The Ross-Federal Research Corpora- 
tion was commissioned to make the 
survey and to compile the results. 

Manufacturer-distributor __relation- 
ships »re delicate and complex, but it 
was iound that simplicity could be 
attain-d by breaking the whole into its 
indiv ual components, and examining 
tach art separately. 

Ro .-Federal’s personal investigators 
callec on 176 industrial distributors 
situa in every industrial area 
throu hout the country, and on 100 
manu icturers of every major type of 
= il equipment and supplies sold 
thro 








distributing houses—motors, 
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to a smooth-clicking marketing setup. 


Industrial selling has put its work- 
ing clothes on again. Wasteful habits 
contracted in the lush days are being 
sloughed off. Marketing techniques 
are being re-examined and overhauled 
in the light of changes that have taken 
place since the beginning of the six- 
year interlude during which the tra- 
ditional rules of buyer and seller were 
reversed. Marketing decisions of tre- 
mendous importance and far-reaching 
consequences must now be made. 


The survey was made for the pur- 
pose of contributing exact informa- 
tion to aid in arriving at the right 
decisions. The results, exactly as ob- 
tained by Ross-Federal investigators 
and as tabulated in the Ross-Federal 
offices, appear on the following page. 

Other classes of information yielded 
by the investigation have to do with 
methods of determining size of stock 
a distributor should carry on a new 
line, what is done by manufacturers 
with regard to slow moving stock, 
whether manufacturers should deter- 
mine proper stock levels for distribu- 
tors, and policy with regard to credit- 
ing distributor with business obtained 
direct from his territory. But in 
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practically every one of the points 
shown in chart and tabular form the 
industrial advertising manager can 
help his company take advantage of 
the trend toward selling through in- 
dustrial distributors. Note, for ex- 
ample, that hardly more than half the 
manufacturers interviewed have a spe- 
cial presentation their representatives 
can use in addressing distributor sales- 
men’s group Note, too, 
that fewer than three out of five dis- 
tributors report that manufacturers’ 
representatives who address their sales 
meetings do better than a fair job. 
[he preparation of a satisfactory pres- 
entation decidedly falls within the 
industrial advertising manager’s sphere 


meet Ings. 


of operations. 

And who is better able than he to 
build a training program for distrib 
utor salesmen on plant visits? Yet 
only two out of five manufacturers 
have such a training program despite 
the fact that 97° of distributors re- 
port that they find plant visits by 


their salesmen worth while. 


Conf 


The salient feature developed by the 
investigation is that only half of the 
have an ade- 
quate knowledge of their products. 
Curing that situation is certainly the 
advertising manager’s re- 
sponsibility. True, the load does not 
fall entirely on him, but by shoulder 
ing his full share of it he will con- 
tribute greatly to his company’s suc 





distributors’ salesmen 


industrial 


cess in selling through distributors— 
and he will also buttress his own po 
sition with resultant salutary effect on 
his salary check. 

A by-product of work done to edu 
cate distributor salesmen in the use and 
selling of your product will be the 
education of your own salesmen. Ob 
serve that 72° of the distributors 
answered “yes” to the question, “Are 
manufacturers’ representatives who 
call on you well informed and help- 
ful?” This is a good proportion but 
it could be better—and the industrial 
udvertising manager is im a strategic 
position to raise it. 

It falls distinctly within the indus 
trial advertising manager's province to 
work with the sales department in 
devising some kind of a notification 
card—or even the system itself—to 
inform distributors of manufacturers’ 
representatives calls. The survey re 
veals that distributors are practically 
unanimous in their desire for such 
notification, but only half the time 
is such notification given. 


Another way in which the industria! 


(Continued on page 10 


QUESTIONS 
ASKED OF MANUFACTURERS: 

1. “Over a period of years has the 
proportion of your sales through dis- 
tributors increased or decreased?” 


iNSWERS: 


Increased 89% 
No change 10% 
| Jec reased ° 1¢ Y 


COMMENTS: 
is valuable—and profitable. 


“Distributor service 
They are 
doing a better job.” . . . “Increase in 
our sales through distributors is due 
to closer cooperation by us, educating 
distributors in our products.” . . 
“Local stocks are an advantage, pro- 
viding local service.” . .. “A greater 
percentage of industrial buying is be- 
ing done through distributors.” 


“Over a period of years have 
your relations with distributors im- 
proved or become worse?” 


iNSWERS: 


Improved 91% 
No change 9% 
Become worse Oo% 


COMMENTS: “Distributors special- 
izing more, doing better job and are 
better salesmen.” . . . “We have been 
very progressive in supplying distrib- 
. . “Close co- 
operation and understanding.” 


utors with literature.” 


QUESTIONS 
ASKED OF DISTRIBUTORS: 

la. “Over a period of years has tne 
number of manufacturers of major 
lines selling through distributors in- 
creased or decreased?” 


ANSWERS: 
Increased 77° 
No change 21° 
Decreased . 2' 
COMMENTS: “Trend seems to be 


toward distributor now.” . . . ““Manu- 
facturers have found they do not get 
maximum distribution unless they sell 
through distributors.” . . . “Distribu- 
tor business gain is due to the fact 
that this is a more economical method 
of distribution.” . . . “Manufacturers 
have found it economical to have a 
selective distributor.” 


2a. “Over a period of years have 
your relations with manufacturers im- 
proved or become worse?” 
INSWERS: 

Improved 80%, 

No change 18% 

Become worse r dy 

COMMENTS: “Better cooperation.” 
. . “Considerably improved, relation 
ship pleasant.” “Manufacturers 
have realized our importance to them.” 

. “More manufacturers have gone 

to distributors instead of direct—more 
economical.” . . . “Our men are more 
experienced and have better manufac 
turer relations.” . “Manufacturers 
have better understanding of prob 
distribution. Distributors’ 
increase.” 


‘ 


lems of 
knowledge also on 





DISTRIBUTORS: 

3. “How does the average major 
line manufacturer’s representative di- 
vide his time when he calls on your 
organization?” 


iNSWERS: 


Calling on customers with 


salesmen 39% 
With management group... 24% 
With salesmen at office 22% 
Calling on trade direct 

alone 10%, 
With countermen 5% 


COMMENTS: ‘Manufacturers’ representatives should spend more time 
our salesmen calling on trade and in this way our men gain experience in © 
“We discourage representatives calling on trade direct 


ing their methods.” 


Prefer our own salesmen to go alone since some customers resent it.” .. . 
time should be spent on calling on trade with our salesmen when it is a 
. . “If representatives are well trained they can do a very effectiv: 
.. “Not enough work done showing our men how t 

.. “If representatives are well posted they help in «‘v 


line.” 
with our salesmen.” 

a particular product.” 
cation of our own salesmen.” 


in the line.” 


. . “Help educate salesmen and develop int 


ja. “In the coming 
period, with what group in your or- 
ganization should the manufacturer's 
representative spend more time?” 
iNSWERS: 

With the sales group 63° 

Continue present schedules 37 


competitive 


ety 


(Continued on page 130) 
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For Maximum Sales Efficiency 
ANALYZE TRADE SHOWS 


BY MAGAZINE METHODS 


*By J. F. APSEY, JR. 
Advertising Manager, 

Black & Decker Mfg. Company, 
Tow on Md. 


N THINKING ABOUT trade 

shows, I like to use an analogy, in 
which I compare a trade show to a 
trade paper. There are many parallels 
in their functions and abilities to 
serve you and in the way they are 
used to carry your sales story. 

Both trade shows and publications 
have circulation as their principal 
commodity. With the publication, it’s 
readership; with the trade show, it’s 
audience. In a publication you have 
ABC or CCA audits to measure the 
size and calibre of the audience. Shows 
have not yet established a parallel for 
the ABC audit of their audience, but 
there is much agitation for such a 
As shows begin to resume 
their prewar activity, many exhibitors 
are asking questions about quality as 
well as quantity of attendance. Ex- 
hibitors Advisory Council has had the 
question of establishing an ABC of 
trade shows suggested to it many times 
recently. We receive such comments 
“There was a big crowd at 
that show, but most of them were 
‘lookers’ and too few were from the 
classifications that we expected to 
meet and sell.” Some of the best shows 
do furnish their exhibitors factual and 


service. 


as this: 


comprehensive breakdowns of their 
attendance, but there is still a lot to 
be done in this field of evaluating the 
audience and selecting the right kind 
of an audience for the exhibitors. 

Shows, like publications, also operate 
within a specific sphere of influence. 
Shows are either national or regional 
in their coverage and attract audi- 
ences of national or local character. 
There is also a definite classification 
of audience in any well-organized 
show and the manager will do every- 
thing possible to attract a maximum 
number of that classification and to 
avoid too many visitors who do not 
“fit.” You have use for shows of 
general influence, such as “home” 
shows and fairs—just as some of you 
use publications in the “general” class- 
ification—but the majority of trade 
shows appeal to specific industrial 
groups as indicated by their titles: 
The Power Show, the Metal Show, 
the Chemical Show, the Foundry 
Show, the Textile Show and the Dairy 
Show. 

In tune with these spheres of influ- 
ence, trade shows usually have spe- 
cific and clear-cut editorial policies 
and treatments. In the prospects of 
a show, the sponsor will usually sound 
an editorial theme and will suggest 
that all exhibitors attempt to key their 


*President, Exhibitors Advisory Council 


New York. 


individual exhibits to this theme. Edi- 
torial policy will be evident also in the 
type of exhibitor solicited for the 
show, and you can judge the sound- 
ness of a show’s editorial policy 
quickly by looking over the type of 
exhibitors on the floor. If their prod- 
ucts and services conform to a clear- 
cut industrial pattern, you have con- 
fidence in the show manager’s editorial 
policy. If, on the other hand, you 
find many “fringe” exhibitors and a 
few who have no relation to the show’s 
theme, you may justly question the 
calibre of the show and its audience. 
It is also important to be sure that the 
editorial theme is directed at the level 
you wish to reach; you won’t find 
visitors of the operating level in an 
executive type show or vice-versa. 
Just like publications, trade shows 
also offer you a variety of space ar- 
rangements. In most shows, you can 
buy “preferred position” or “run-of- 
book” space. It is likewise possible 
to purchase “full pages,” “bleed 
pages,” “spreads,” “inserts” and even 
“island half-pages.” I might add 
that you should purchase your space 
in each show just as you purchase 
your space in the publications you use. 


Confercligg Zaort 


Buy the right amount of space to tell 
your story adequately to the indus- 
tries represented in the show. And 
it is your responsibility, in shows as 
in publications, to use the “white 
space” you have purchased effectively. 
You can no more blame the show 
manager than you can blame the pub- 
lisher, if a picture of your plant and 
a static display fail to produce results. 

If there is any question in your 
mind as to the value of trade shows 
or the part they can play in your own 
sales promotion program, let’s review 
for a moment the established functions 
of shows and the jobs alloted to them 


(Continued on page 134) 


6 WAYS EXHIBITS CAN HELP YOU 


4. Establishing New Outlets 


l. Introducing New Products 


) ° ° 
Present complete facts to a concentrated audience which 
you might not reach in months of individual contacts. 


2. I termining Market for Products 
( 


Mbtain the reactions of your established customers and 
gage their potential acceptance of a new product. 


3. ‘Testing New Markets 


Before launching a full-fledged campaign to a new market 
lor <n established product, test response at a trade show. 


Regional shows, especially, offer an excellent opportunity 
to introduce new representatives or dealers to the trade. 


5. Reaching Inaccessible Factors 


If your exhibit is well organized to give facts, you may 
reach many executives and supervisors normally inaccessible. 


6. Making Difficult Demonstrations 
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When equipment is too large or complicated for individual 
plant demonstrations, you reach many buyers at one time. 
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OPA Speeds Decontrol 
of Industrial Products 


By STANLEY E. COHEN, 
Washington Editor 


A LTHOUGH STRIKES and legis- 
interfered for 
awhile, OPA has resumed a series of 


4 lative battling 
steps which should remove the bulk 
vf industrial products from price con- 
trol before the end of the year. 


Thanks to the close understanding 
achieved by producers with key OPA 
ofhcials, the industrial decontrol pro- 
gram was moving ahead even before 
Congress set a December 31 deadline 
for decontrol of all but the most 
essential cost of living items. 


Within a few hours after OPA 
resumed business on July 25, a sec- 
ond long list of decontrolled indus- 
trial goods was released. Equally as 
important, OPA Chief Paul Porter 
restated an industrial goods decontrol 
policy which compels additional ac- 
tions in the immediate future. 


Accepts Industry’s Views 


Under this policy, first published 
with the initial industrial decontrol 
on April 8, (in May) Mr. Porter 
accepts industry’s argument that in- 
dustrial sufficiently 
important in business costs to justify 
the heavy administrative burden of 


goods are not 


controlling them. 


While Mr. Porter has warned that 
ceilings will be reinstituted if indus- 
trial decontrol results in excessive 
price increases, or diversion of ma- 
terial and manpower, his willingness 
to take a second step in the indus- 
trial decontrol program indicated that 
no such ill-effect followed the April 
8 action. 

With the second order—which, ac- 
cording to OPA _ estimates, dealt 
with machinery and equipment with 
annual sales totaling over $2,000,- 
000,000—perhaps 60% of annual 
capital goods sales are now out from 
under price control. 


Earlier, OPA experimented with 
large groups of transportation equip- 
ment, heavy machine tools, certain 
heavy equipment, big 
electrical motors, and processing ma- 


construction 


chinery such as certain textile ma- 
chinery and web printing presses. 
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The newer order (SO 129, Amdt. 
33) extended decontrol to smaller 
machine tools, petroleum drilling and 
producing equipment, mining ma- 
chinery, bottling machinery, auto- 
matic testing and maintenance equip- 
ment and some special types of farm 
and electrical equipment. 


Debate on Some Machinery 


As work began on a third decon- 
trol “bite,” woodworking and food 
processing machinery were among the 
products that remained to be con- 
sidered. Industrial sewing machines, 
and components, such as bearings, 
motors and particularly castings, were 
surrounded with controversy. 


Under the policy adopted April 8 
components remain generally con- 
trolled in the hope of helping manu- 
facturers to stabilize their production 
costs. Even after December 31, when 
OPA will be limited to short supply 
items important to the cost of doing 
business, some components, such as 
castings, might remain under control. 


Throughout the price control bill 
enacted last summer runs language 
requiring OPA to bear the burden of 
proof justifying continued regula- 
tion or “tight” pricing. Where con- 
trols continue, dealers and distributors 
are generally assured standard mark- 
ups; manufacturers are granted in- 
crease factors covering 1940 cost plus 
subsequent cost increases plus a fair 
profit. 


Besides decontrol machinery within 
OPA, it is now possible for an indus- 
try, through its industry advisory 
committee, to seek relief from the 
new three-man “decontrol board.” 
This board, made up of men new to 
the Washington scene, will suspend 
ceilings if the product is not im- 
portant to the cost of doing business 
or cost of living, or if supply approxi- 
mates demand. 


Most industrial people working on 
the decontrol program believe that 
progress will be sufficiently swift so 
that the repricing and other changes 
that are required under the price con- 
trol act as now written will be less 
significant than they might have been 
in the past. 


Nevertheless, there have 


already 
been a number of adjustments for in- 
dustrial goods, recognizing the amend- 
ments assuring distributors their full 


prewar percentage mark-ups. There 
have been a number of industry wide 
price increases recognizing cost fac- 
tors since the base year. But with de- 
control moving ahead these increases 
in some cases have preceded decontrol 
of the product by only a few days 

Possibly one of the most significant 
items in the second decontrol order 
was the provision suspending price 
control over services, subject to MPR 
§81, except abrasing, assembling, cut- 
ting, forming, grinding, machining, 
shaping and welding. 


Small companies particularly have 
been handicapped by 1942 level ceil- 
ings on repair and maintenance serv- 
ices, normally one of the more profit- 
able business items. 


An interpretation obtained by the 
Machinery and Allied Products Insti- 
tute revealed that this suspension ap- 
plies even though the repairs actually 
result in rebuilding the piece of ma- 
chinery, so long as title is not trans- 
ferred. 

“Thus,” according to MAPI, “the 
suspension covers instances where the 
owner of a used machine tool removes 
it from his plant to a repair establish- 
ment and the tool is subsequently re- 
turned to the owner at the completion 
of the repair service.” 
Manufacturers Must Help 


To insure that it has up to date data 
on price trends of decontrolled in- 
dustrial items, OPA is requiring man- 
ufacturers of certain products to re- 
port any price increases to its ma- 


‘chinery branch if the item is on 4 


published list currently on file. 


Though such increases on machine 
tools, compressors, internal combus- 
tion engines, power transmission 
equipment, pumps, textile machinery 
and certain oil well machinery do not 
require OPA approval, they are to be 
submitted so that the government can 
watch price trends. 


General classes of items released by 
the second decontrol order include all 
machine tools subject to MPR 67 and 
MPR 1 which, with standard equ'p- 
ment, weigh in excess of 2,(00 
pounds; certain machine tools w ch 
operate automatically, regardless of 
weight; all types of conveyors nd 
conveying systems; compressors, 2 
and gas, and dry vacuum pumps oF °r- 


ated by prime movers of more ‘29 
10 h.p.; water conditioning and pr 
fying equipment, except domes''¢; 


(Continued on page 139) 
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Problems in Planning 


Distribution Channels 


for Industrial Goods 





B. J. A. PROVEN 


V President and General Sale 
Manaaer, 
na Tool Products 


St Cc 
ompany 


—hicag 


YY HETHER WE in distribution 
like it or not, our job hasn’t 


started yet. Believe it or not, post- 


war is not here yet. Production was, 
and still is, the most important oper- 
ation in anyone’s business. 


But the ball is going to distribu- 


tion soon. Confidentially, I’m certain 
that the production men will be glad 
tO piss it on to us. 


When we in distribution start to 


Support the national income govern- 
me is speaking of—when we face 
the rrific government budget we 
ire zoing to have to support—the 
pr m of moving the volume of 
RO that our present productive 
cap. ity can produce is going to be 
a endous one. When we in pro- 
duc:ion get the ball and start running 
th h the line, we'll think we're 
up nst Notre Dame! 


ntly, we have all seen much 


publicity, and heard much talk, about 
the kind of products we are going to 
make during the postwar years. With 
the thought, energy and money that 
have gone into industrial product re- 
search in the last six years, you can be 
sure that you will have some amazing 
gadgets to market. 


With new products, and in many 
cases entirely new markets opened by 
these new products, we have all heard 
much talk about, and given much 
thought to, choosing channels of dis- 
tribution. I feel that many men have 
been talking about “normal channels 
of distribution” without knowing too 


much about it. In this series I hope 





Editor’s Note: Members of 
the American Marketing Asso- 
ciation attending the industrial 
marketing symposium at Bos- 
ton last May heard an interest- 
ing and clear exposition of 
postwar industrial distribution 
problems. The paper was deliv- 
ered by J. A. Proven, vice-pres- 
ident and general sales man- 
ager of Sterling Too! Products 
Company, Chicago. He has 
amplified his remarks and re- 
written them into three articles 
for Industrial Marketing. The 
first discusses the location of 
industrial markets. 








to pass along to other industrial mar- 
keters a basic approach to the plan- 
ning of industrial distribution which 
may help clarify their thinking and 
make their planning easier. I will try 
to answer three fundamental ques- 
tions: 

1. Where do industrial 
exist today? 

2. How can I pick my channels of 
distribution? 

3. What can I do through adver- 
tising and sales promotion to give 
maximum support to each link in the 
chain of distribution? 

Most students of marketing will 
agree that there is a common miscon- 


markets 


(Continued on page 122) 


HOW DISTRIBUTOR SALES PARALLEL PRODUCTION 
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The close relation between industrial distributor sales and industrial production is shown in 
this chart, which compares Mill Supplies’ monthly index of supply sales with the Federal Re- 
serve Board's index of industrial production. Both indexes use the 1935-39 average as base. 
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A Working Formula 


for Technical Manuals 


How design specialists revamped literature 
to employ latest war education techniques 


By GEORGE CUSHING 
cushing & Nevell, 


Ne Ww York 


Mid- 


plant 


ECENTLY, A LARGE 
western manufacturing 
called in an outside company to help 
revise service manuals and to establish 
a special manual department. On the 
surface, this does not appear to be 
either a significant or radical move. 
Actually, the behind-the-scenes story 
indicates a new attitude which has a 
direct bearing on the general promo 
tion of sales and the conservation of 
good will. 

This 


tactures 


Midwestern company manu 


several thousand different 
products ranging from small house 


hold 


chinery. Instruction books, operational 


items to heavy industrial ma 
and service literature had been written 
by project engineers in charge of the 
The fact that 
there was little uniformity in design, 
these books 
unimportant, for 


particular products. 


makeup or contents of 
seemed _ relatively 
this type of literature was regarded 
generally as a required but non-essen 
tial by-product. 

This 
the company turned to war produc 
The War Department 


iside its informational 


attitude was shattered when 


tion. tossed 
literature as 
inadequate, incomplete, and not sufh 
ciently lucid. They were asked to start 
from scratch and follow government 
orderly 


layout of contents, simple and detailed 


specifications calling for an 
text and illustrative treatment which 


would explain all important opera 
tions and functions to the non techni 
cal reader 


\ sales 


in charge of the 


minded execulive, placed 


project, concluded 
that the average engineer is unsuited 
tor writing or preparing instruction 
books or service manuals for the fol 
lowing reasons: 


l He is not acc 


stomed to e 
word 


xpressing 


t vy the writte 


2. While his language might be in 
telligent to men of similar specialized 
and technical training, it might also 
tend to confuse or bewilder readers wh« 
lack his background and experience 

3. He is so close to his own work 
that he is apt to omit, or ascribe as 
information that is of vital 
nterest and importance 

4. He may resent being required t 
put aside his engineering work to write 


‘basic,” 


manuals 


For these and other reasons, the 
company executive decided to develop 
a special manual department in which 
trained technical and _illus- 
trators would do the actual work. The 
executive also realized that the criti 


cisms applied by the War Department 


writers 


might reflect the average customer’s 
reaction to the company’s previous 
literature. His own experience on the 
sales front had taught him that keep- 
ing a customer sold is equally import 
unt to making the first sale. He knew 
that anything produced by the com 
pany, whether it was a machine or a 
consumer booklet, should meet high 
standards and help to maintain prestige 


built up through the years. On the 














other hand, literature prepared care- 
lessly and inadequately might promote 
resentment and bad will and cause 
improper use or care of a product. 

Our company was called in to 
tackle the problem. Known primarily 
as product designers and development 
engineers, we had organized, at the 
beginning of the war, a technical illus- 
tration and writing department of 
more than 80 technical writers, engi- 
neers, visualizers, artists, draftsmen 
and other specialists. We concentrated 
mostly on preparing service manuals, 
instruction books, training charts and 
other types of educational material for 
the armed forces. This department also 
applied the skills and techniques de- 
veloped in this field to technical illus- 
trations and literature dealing with 
non-essential products. 


A close study of the company’s 
problem indicated the need for a six 
step procedure: 

1. Close analysis of previous 
ture. 

2. Developing a formula for instru 
tion books that would be flexible enoug 
to apply to a variety of products 

3. Preparing sample manuals using 
this formula and employing modern de 
sign in layout, illustrative treatment 
and use of functional color 

4. A survey of the companys pre 
ferred customers to compare the 
manual and the projected new manua 
to solicit criticisms or comments 

5. Final revision of the new manua 
based upon results of the survey 

6. Suggestions for the establishmer 
of a manual department to filter 
check technical information 

Literature Analysis 


Certain fundamental and 
weaknesses were apparent. These were: 


genera 


] Appearance Texts were 
duced photo-offset trom typewritte! 
copy running full length of page Ar 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Improvement in visual presentation of technical manuals is evident in this “before anc pe 
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case example. The prewar drawing (left) has been modernized (right) using Army manu 
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SELLING TO AND THROUGH 
the vast potential market repre- 
sented by airports, and the services 


housed on them, offers interesting 
and challenging problems and oppor- 
tunities. 


Marketing to airports follows, in 
general, the manufacturer-distributor- 
dealer pattern common in industry. 


But the relative newness and the 
formative flux of the market poses 
several interesting problems: 


l. Relationships between manufac- 
turer, distributor and dealer have not 
vet been stabilized uniformly. 


> 


2. Few manufacturers 
the real market that an airport ac- 
tually is. 


realize yet 


3. Much must yet be done to stim- 
ulate the qualities of a true merchant 
in the typical airport operator, who 
is fundamentally a flier and a teacher 
of flying. 


[he airport as a market falls into 
three basic subdivisions: 

l. As a piece of “prepared real 
estate,” the airport itself is a primary 
market for capital and maintenance 
equipment. Here is a great potential 
tor sale of earth moving equipment 
and drainage, lighting and_ basic 
underground installations. The con- 
struction market for buildings, hang- 
ars, and other facilities is obvious. 

Aircraft services and_ service 
depots housed on the field form the 
second basic division. Aircraft serv- 
ice operators are dealers in aircraft 
anc in aircraft replacement and main- 


ten:nce accessories. In addition, they 
generally operate flying schools and 
suc» public facilities as restaurants. 


Here is the primary market for air- 


craft, aircraft accessories, pilot gear, 
aircraft storage facilities and main- 
tenance equipment. 

3. Non- aeronautical or _ general 
consumer services, which derive their 
main revenue by virtue of location 
at the airport, form the third funda- 
mental division. Included are small 


Loe 





More-aggressive air service operators are 
learning consumer merchandising methods. 


hotels, restaurants, haberdashery shops, 
newsstands and other retail establish- 
ments which benefit from the volume 
of trafic at a busy terminus. Here 
the market roughly parallels the type 
of business which thrives at railroad 
stations or bus depots. 

With an understanding of these 
broad subdivisions of the market, we 
can examine intelligently the physical 
size of the market. 

There were 4,026 airports in the 
continental United States on Jan. 1, 
1946. Of these, approximately 900 
were military fields, or were still under 
Army or Navy control. Public and 
private fields, used for all kinds of 
civilian flight activities made up the 
remainder, 3,126 airports. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion classifies these public and private 
fields primarily by the length of run- 


ways. While this is a convenient 
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By THOMAS B. HAIRE 


Publisher, Airports, 
New York 


AIRPORTS 


A growing market; a new market place 


clue to size, this classification system 
alone does not give a true picture of 
an airport’s importance as a market. 
For example, the smallest Class 1 
field may have more facilities and 
services to interest the pilot than 
a larger Class 2 or 3 airport with 
longer runways, but no established 
facilities or businesses on it. Follow- 
ing is a general picture of the facili- 
ties available at each class of airport: 
Class 1—1128 fields 

With landing strips from 1,800 to 
2,700 feet, these airports are designed 
for small communities not on present 
or proposed scheduled air systems, or 
as auxiliary airports for non-scheduled 
private flying in larger metropolitan 
areas. They accommodate _ safely 
small private-owner types of planes 
up to a gross weight of 4,000 pounds 
and up to 190 hp. 

Class 1 fields usually house one or 
two aircraft service operators con- 
ducting a general aviation business. 
Included are flight and ground school 
instruction, charter and sightseeing 
service, crop dusting, overhaul and 
repair work, and the sale of light air- 
planes and aeronautical products. Fre- 
quently local citizens band together 
in flying clubs, buy their own planes 
and build individual hangars. They 
form a market for all types of light 
airplanes, accessories and _ supplies. 
While smallest in size, Class 1 fields 
will probably be most numerous, and 
of greatest practical use to private 
fliers, because of their proximity to 
towns. Private fliers will become a 
major market factor, in numbers and 
in volume. 

Class 2—849 fields 

With landing strips from 2,700 to 

3,700 feet, these airports are designed 
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for larger communities with 5,000 
to 25,000 population. Frequently 
they are located on present or pro- 
posed feeder line airways, and have 
considerable flying activity. . The 
fields accommodate larger type pri- 
vate planes and small transport planes 
with gross weights from 4,000 to 
15,000 pounds and with recommended 
ratings not to exceed 230 hp. 


Services on Class 2 fields are similar 
to those on smaller airports. Opera- 
tions are conducted on a larger scale; 
equipment is 
aircraft 


heavier single-engine 


found, and the number of 
service operators may be larger. There 
is a broader market per airport for 
approximately the same categories of 
products sold to or through smaller 
fields, but the over-all volume for the 


class is not necessarily larger. 
Class 3—448 fields 


With runways from 3,700 to 4,700 
feet, these ports are designed for cities 
with population from 25,000 to sev- 
eral hundred thousand. These may be 
key cities on “feeder” or short-haul 
airlines or intermediate points on main 


routes. The fields accommodate pres- 


ent type transport airplanes averaging 


10,000 and 50,000 pounds 
gross weight. 


be tween 


Airports of this size usually house 
all of the operations found on both 
c.ass 1 and 2 fields, plus flight schools 
often conducted in conjunction with 
colleges and universities. Here are 
more up-to-date administration build- 
ings. Complete lines of aeronautical 
supplies are offered for sale. Airplane 
distributors are more likely to select 
fields of this size than smaller ones. 
Express and freight service begins here. 
Private plane owners are more numer- 
ous, especially those with equipment 
in the $10,000 to $20,000 price range. 
Class 4 or 5, and up—701 


Landing runways range from 4,700 
to 5,700 feet and from 5,700 feet up. 
Accommodating the largest air- 
planes in use, or planned in the im- 
future, these ports will be 
major industrial centers 
junction or terminal 


mediate 
found in 
and important 
points on the airways system. Cities 
having class 4 or § fields include New 


York, Chicago, St. Louis, Denver, 
Cheyenne, Salt Lake, San Francisco, 
Dallas, Fort Worth, New Orleans, 


Washington, and many other metro- 
politan centers. All of the private 
flying activities found at smaller fields 





These drawings, from the Civil Aeronautics Administration, are useful to help visualize 


typical airports in various classes: Class 
facilities. Class 2 


accommodates present-day transports. 
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(top, right) takes two-engined private planes. 
Class 4 will house the newer four-engined ships. 


may have substantial service 


Class 3 (lower left) 


(top, left) 


are supplemented by every type of 
commercial aviation activity and large 
and varied concessionaire businesses, 
Here are such non-aviation activities 
as restaurants, hotels, cocktail loun ves, 
barber shops, soda fountains, barks, 
men’s and ladies’ wear, jewelry, cos- 
metics, newsstands, garages and filling 
stations. 

Potential Expansion 

The 4,026 military, public and pri- 
vate fields existing at the start of the 
year are only part of a market which 
will grow steadily in volume during 
the coming years. At present 47% 
of the 3,070 counties in the United 
States have no airports. The Federal 
Airport Aid Act, recently passed, will 
provide $500 million in Federal funds, 
to be matched by equivalent local 
funds, to be used in building 3,000 
additional airports and in improving 
1,625 existing fields in the next five 
to seven years. 

While land values vary considerably 
with location, it is believed that land 
and buildings, not including hangars, 
will cost approximately $230 million. 
Millions more will be spent on build- 
ing hangars and outfitting them with 
necessary installations, including shops, 
tools and equipment. 


The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion estimates that the United States 
will require 6,305 airports to provide 
adequate facilities for and foster the 
growth of air transportation and pri- 
vate flying in the next five to 10 
years. Included in this total are 1,630 
airports for which improvements will 
not be proposed; 1,625 to be im- 
proved, including 313 not now open 
for operations; and 3,050 entirely new 
fields. The program calls for airports 
at 5,269 compared with 
2,585 places now having fields. The 
number of without fields 
would be reduced from 47% to 12‘¢. 


locations, 


counties 


Important marketwise is the plan 
to spend approximately 65% of the 
funds for construction 
and improvements on Class 1, 2, and 
3 fields, thus providing for the huge 
anticipated growth of private flying. 
Reliable aviation sources predict that 
the number of certificated airplanes 
in operation will grow from 37 
(the present estimate) to a figure 
somewhere between 125,000 and 5 
000 during the next 10 years. M 
this number, only 3,000 woul be 
operated by airlines. The remainder 
will be privately owned, and wil! op- 
erate from the smaller types of 
airports. 

The Civil Aeronautics Adminis‘ ra- 
tion estimates the total construc':on 
cost of the National Airport Plar at 
$1,021,567,945, excluding the cos’ 0} 

(Continued on page 96) 


new airport 
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How Eastman Slants Umbrella Copy 
to Vertical, Horizontal Markets 


N THE SAME sense as the news- 

paper, magazine, or radio, motion 
pictures today are a medium of salés. 
How important a medium they are 
may be gauged from the fact that 
close to 300 companies are now en- 
gaged in producing industrial, educa- 
tional, and commercial films. A mag- 
azine, Business Screen, devotes itself 
to the industry and its problems. The 
Association of National Advertisers 
has its own films committee which 
has undertaken extensive research in 
producing and distributing methods. 

In view of this, the Eastman Kodak 
Company has launched an advertising 
campaign to promote the use of sales 
and training films. Any story about 
this campaign for the business press 
falls in a peculiar class. The cus- 
tomary campaign story is designed to 
tell you, as sales and advertising men, 
how the McGurk Company sells its 
soap chips to the housewife. This 
campaign story can only let you in 
on Kodak’s plans to sell you. This 
not unlike Babe Ruth standing at the 
plate in Wrigley Field, pointing to 
the right field wall. 
Uses 70 Publications 

Kodak’s campaign is based upon the 
premise that films today have more 
than ever before to offer you, more 
than all of you may realize. A 
“movie” may be anything from an 
amateur’s simple 8 mm. sequence to 
a full-scale Hollywood production. 


Just as a still picture can be a black- 
and-white snapshot or a full-color lo- 
cation shot. But where advertising 
m are conditioned to the cost of 


using full-color location shots, many 
ire not yet conditioned to the price of 
a vood sales film. If they were, there 
would not be so much justification 
for a campaign such as this. 

odak’s belief in the campaign’s 
justification and in its fundamental 


premise is sufficiently strong for the 
company to embark on a long-range 
program embracing 70-odd_publica- 


with a readership of over one 


r are Eastman Kodak's copy slants for 
’ types of publications, general busi- 
ne’: magazines, marketing and advertising, 


tional, and vertical business papers. 


million. Its stake here is simply ex- 
plained: The advertiser’s dollar is spent 
with the producer; the producer must 
buy film; and Kodak makes film. 

Well before the war, sales promo- 
tional films were used by such organ- 
izations as American Can, Coca-Cola, 
General Motors, Goodyear, and Shell 
Oil—to. mention but a few. They 
were used because movies combined 
in one medium advantages that other- 
wise might be obtained only through 


~~ 





Becouse photography 
As Meomotit ‘s 


sf 2 es mS 





Functional 


“Scr” Photography 


Berarimg Deimos end mduitriod techs 





Lenten Hoenh Camper) Bement + Sew Tee 


This new book lists 55 
films on welding and 
related subjects which 
you can berrow, rent, or 


buy very reasonably 





Training Films 


er 
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Must Fie Compe for Your Fem Cops 


a combination of media. Movies en- 
abled manufacturers to tell their story 
to a tremendous audience; movies as 
sured audiences concentration on thai 
story; and, with movies, manufactur 
ers could tell the whole story—there 
were no limits of page size or broad- 
cast time on the length of their mes- 
sage. At the same time, movies of- 
fered realism, action, drama. No other 
medium boasted sound, color, and 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Gosh! | wish WE could hawe new piston rings ! 
Welbechetbabaesmnmed ~~ ee 













<r 1oen © er Goret GH Be roe 6 


Five color pages from five types of media 
reveal basic copy slants of Sealed Power 
advertising. Reading down and right: |. 
Life, Liberty and The Saturday Evening Post; 
2. Capper's Farmer and Country Gentleman; 
3. Popular Mechanics and Popular Science; 
4. to auto dealers, garages, and service 


stations, and 5. to automotive manufacturers. 
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Sealed Power Gears Copy 


Five Ways for Five Markets 


By JOHN E. NORWOOD 


Sales Manager, 
Replacement Division, 
Sealed Power Corporation 
Muskegon, Mich. 


HAYE YOU EVER seen a piston 
ring? Most people haven’t. But 
no one goes through life in America 
today without benefiting from good 
piston rings properly installed. On 
the other hand, almost everybody, at 
one time or another, has suffered the 
penalities of worn piston rings. Chok- 
ing smoke fumes at every point of 
heavy traffic tell the story of urgent 
need for tens of millions of new piston 
rings in millions of automobiles, 
trucks and buses. It’s a need that 
affects all of us, yet it is known to 
few. That’s why piston rings are 
tough to advertise. 

An ordinary motorist almost never 
starts out deliberately to shop for new 








basic designs 


| 
OF SEALED POWER PISTON RINGS | 
| 
| 








What actually happens 
is usually something like this: 


piston rings. 


“Say, Joe, I’ve brought the bus in 
for a general check-up. See what’s 
making the old crate drink so much 
oil, will you? These last few weeks 
I seem to need oil every time I buy 


” 


gas. 


“Okay, we'll give it a thorough 
check-up. Chances are, if you’re using 
oil like that, you need new piston 
rings.” 

Recognizing this situation, the 
Sealed Power Corporation uses big 
color ads in Collier’s, Liberty and The 
Saturday Evening Post to impress on 
the American public the fact that 
when a car smokes or uses too much 
oil, new piston rings are indicated— 
preferably Sealed Power piston rings. 
That’s one of Sealed Power’s five prin- 
cipal selling jobs. 

A second section of the public, but 
more technically minded, is found in 
the readership of Popular Mechanics 
and Popular Science. Motorists in this 
group like technical information about 
the superiority of a product, so the 
Sealed Power campaign in these mag- 
azines goes on to explain why the use 
of 26 basic engineering designs of 
Sealed Power piston ring sets are su- 
perior in efficiency. 


_ « ore cordially invited 
to use the finest facilities of 


the piston ond ring industry 





SEALED POWER CORPORATION 


Sembe gan Michiger Serattea Qetore 








SEALED POWER PISTON RINGS 


PISTONS CYLINDER SLEEVES 





Third on the list are the owne! 
farm machines. To a farmer, pow! 
is more important than transpor‘a 
tion. He likes oil economy, but : 
of all he wants his trucks and tractors 
to yield the full horsepower they 
when new. So the Sealed Power 

(Continued on page 149) 
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-Ray Industry Expects 
535 Million Sales Yearly 


Y 
ts 





rough 
using 
piston — 
War’s demands for rapid produc- 
tion and thorough inspection of all 
| = products resulted in a marked in- 
iT crease in the use of fluoroscopy—a 
Ube form of x-ray in which the product 
ess on ; 
Pes can be viewed from a fluorescent screen 
‘b while in motion on a conveyor line. 
aie Selling X-Ray 
rings. In the medical field, x-ray advertis- 
prin- ing is classified by product and spe- 
cialty. Since there are specialty jour- 
>. but nals, the selection of media for pro- 
nd in motion of a certain type of medical 
hanics x-ray unit is relatively simple. In 
n this the industrial field prior to the war, 
about most x-ray advertising was devoted to 
> the educational copy featuring the eco- 
mag- nomic benefits of the method. During 
e use the war period, industrial x-ray adver- 
1s of tising changed its pace and was de- 
e su- voted to selling specific types of units 


to do particular jobs. In _ general, 
these ads followed the “case-history” 
and “tell all” formula. 


Courtesy of General Electric X-Ray Corporation 


The highest voltage x-ray in actual use today is the 2,000,000 volt unit. In this installa- 
tion at the Elwood Ordnance Plant, near Joliet, Ill., the shells and their corresponding 


films are moved on the circular conveyor around the continuously operating x-ray machine. Marketing x-ray equipment is a 


complex proposition. The number of 
experienced operators is limited; there- 
fore the manufacturer must maintain 
educational activity to support ex- 
panded use of his equipment. He 
must plan and direct installation 
which in larger apparatus becomes 





By DAVID GOODMAN The vast needs of the armed forces 
stimulated development of improved 
equipment offering higher voltages, 
operation and lower-cost 
Government insistence on 


automatic 





*PURRED BY WARTIME growth, 





operation. 


7 the x-ray manufacturing indus- ee -omplex . $ > responsi- 
; - oe Bs perfection in war material made x-ray a lex. He Must assume resp 
try today enters a new period of high- . , bility for maintenance, service and 
volume output, expected to reach, and * necessity. Only by seeing through ! ble-f : 
ViumMe Ou ut, expectec ( eacn, < : : ly »> as = -e Operation. 
hol ‘ vy ‘Hi a = oo test Whe metal could the producer and the oapry 10 ae eee 
d a $35 million-a-year level. ; _ PRR - 
ked : of armed forces be sure that war mate- Marketing x-ray equipment thus is 
18 ke . r{ 4 . . ' " 
ee een ie ae rial was flawless. Once introduced divided into three fundamental cate- 
$11 million in 1929 and $4 million -attennwtale of enninesiut ie of 
33. The $35 milli ale on a broad scale, x-ray became a com- gories—sale of equipment, sale 
n 1933. re $35 million is exclu- Popa” gay ht“ . wii 
; petitive factor in industry which as- service and sale of supplies. 
sive of dental x-ray, which would add . ; ' 
> antiitec sured it a peacetime as well as war- X-ray equipment is sold by forces 
ea $7 million. It also does not ;' , : : 
“oe . time role. of specially trained salesmen. In ad- 
low for export, difhcult to estimate * ' , liti " hel < Per haw 4 
in unsettled times War also speeded wider use of x-ray dition to being engineers, they are 
: in public health. To screen persons trained as x-ray technicians and in 
backlog of orders—close - with chest disorders out of the armed both medical field and industrial ap- 
‘wo years of capacity production in forces, the military installed x-ray plications. 
945 a re ~we ig ‘ "te 
has remained at that level. apparatus in induction centers. For The sales force must be backed up 
industry owes much to the this market the x-ray industry per- by a strong and well-qualified service 
mpetus of the war. Wartime de- fected today’s low-cost, miniature- organization. Since x-ray equipment 
marcls on medicine and industry high- film photo-roentgen machines, which is highly specialized, one cannot call 
ighted as never before the special take views of the chest on films rang- in an electrical contractor or repair- 
coniribution of x-ray as a diagnostic ing in size from 35 mm. roll film to man when trouble develops. The bulk 
ind therapeutic aid, and as an ideal 4x5 inch cut film, cutting film cost of x-ray equipment is used for med- 
non-destructive inspection method. as much as 90%. ical applications in hospitals and doc- 
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urtesy of General Electric X-Ray Corporation 


A 400,000 volt x-ray machine for propeller blades at the American Propeller Plant, Toledo, O. 


tors’ offices. Since this equipment 1s 
used on ill and sometimes critically 
ill people, it must be maintained in 


first-class operating condition. 


The third marketing function is 
sale of such supplies as x-ray films and 
chemicals. Since x-ray films are per- 
ishable, it is necessary to maintain 
a fresh stock at distribution points 


throughout the country. 


In addition, a group at headquar- 
ters must keep abreast of changing 
requirements in medical and indus- 
trial applications of x-ray. Roentgen- 
ologists are always investigating new 
techniques, and desire to do more com- 
The head- 
quarters group interprets the require- 
ments of the users so that equipment 
features may be 


plete and exacting work. 


embodying proper 
supplied. 


X-Ray’s Future 


The general trends in x-ray’s future 
have become evident in the past few 
years. Perhaps the greatest 
tial is in public health, where there 


poten- 


is a trend toward mass surveys and 
clinical examination to detect disease 
while it is still in its early and curable 
stage. “Public health” includes local, 
state and national governments and 
community 


non-profit organizations. 


The hundreds of county tubercu- 
losis associations throughout the coun- 
try, all of whom hope to buy—if 
they have not already bought—mobile 
equipment for mass chest surveys, are 
only part of this market. This writer 
predicts a similar trend in the very 


near future in the field of cancer. 
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This trend will be seen in an increas- 
ing number of community-type cancer 
control associations, functioning like 
county tuberculosis groups, purchas- 
ing X-ray equipment not only for case- 
finding but also for therapy—a double 
outlet for x-ray. 

Governments will continue to do 
a major educational job in promoting 
the idea of mass surveys, early detec- 
tion and subsidized care to insure 
treatment of the largest possible 
numbers of people. A $10 million 
grant for tuberculosis surveys is now 
being administered by the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service. Some of this 
money has already gone for bus- 
mounted x-ray units to demonstrate 
what can be done in apprehending 
disease before it reaches the danger 
stage. Other health grants are being 
considered by Congress, and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration has earmarked 
$4 million for x-ray equipment. 
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Higher Voltages 


Another trend is toward higher ind 
higher voltages. Although the in tial 
investment is higher, the new models 
are faster and more effective; there- 
fore more economical. High volt. ges 
give penetrating doses and have less 
effect on intervening tissues, thus 
making more effective the treatment 
of deep-seated malignancy. Hospitals 
find high-voltage x-ray machines a 
must on their new-equipment ist. 
Million-volt units are common. Two- 
million-volt machines are now being 
tried. Voltages up to 50,000,000 in 
betatrons are talked of as feasible for 
cancer treatment. 

The high-voltage trend is equally 
apparent in the industrial field, where 
metal thicknesses are increasing, and 
where high voltage offers extreme 
time-saving advantages over low volt- 
age (on 8 inches of steel, the 2 million- 
volt machine at 4 inches distance is 
100 times faster than the 1 million- 
volt). High-voltage x-ray permits a 
greater mechanization of industrial 
radiography than before. High volt- 
age also permits radiography of parts 
having wide variations in thickness, 
since the rays produced have greater 
latitude. 

During the war, machines were in- 
troduced which required only the 
loading and unloading of trays. The 
trays carry parts into the x-ray cham- 
ber, doors automatically close, ex- 
posure is made automatically, and 
work is automatically ejected. Film 
handling and developing has been com- 
pletely mechanized. 

Other Applications 

At the other end of the voltage 
range are the low voltage rays used 
for x-ray diffraction—another prom- 
ising field for expansion. Many in- 
dustries and laboratories realize the 
possibilities in diffraction as a means 
of analyzing the composition of mat- 
ter and studying the effect of certain 
processes and ingredients on certain 
materials. With diffraction an expert 
can study alloy composition; find the 
effects of twisting on wire; and learn 
the causes of the brittleness of metal. 
Diffraction helped make possible ae- 
velopment of Nylon and perfection of 
the wire recorder. The process con- 
sists of diffracting an x-ray beam 
directing it through the crystal! 
structure of the molecules. 

Outstanding at this time among 
dustrial x-ray equipment and its 
plication to industry is the ul 
high-speed x-ray unit, or Micror 
the trade name by which it is co 
monly known. Developed during 
war, it immediately found very ¥ 


application in the ballistics field w! 


(Continued on page 101) 
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Case History 


RESEARCH, TEAMWORK, FOLLOW-THROUGH 


How Rubberset Company's campaign for 
Nylon brushes won NIAA’s panels award 


By WILLIAM DOTY 
Eastern Editor 


W HAT “ 
of copy ; 


DIFFERENT” quality 


approach gave Rubberset 
Company first award in the NIAA 
panels competition at the Atlantic 


City conference? 

You might find the answer if you 
happened into a small room in the 
research department of the Newark 
brush manufacturer’s plant. 


You would find a young man ap- 


plying a brush to a paper surface in 


lag even strokes. He doesn’t look 
like a painter, for he’s wearing busi- 


clothes, and he carries no lunch 
But he has paint on his hands, 


out what the paint- 


ness 
pail. 
and he is finding 
er’s problems are. 


This “paint on the hands” attitude, 
getting the facts first hand, seems to 
pervade the Rubberset plant. 
It is particularly evident in the sales 
department, in the advertising depart- 


entire 


ment headed by Elon R. Brown, and 
in the advertising agency—Doherty, 
Clifford & Shenfield, New York. 


Mr. Brown credits the NIAA pan- 





hubberse 


sft Bi 


els award, and the successful sales 
results of most of Rubberset’s adver- 
tising to teamwork, to close working 
coordination between product re- 
search, market research, sales and ad- 
This teamwork, which Mr. 
Brown learned in his football days 
at the University of North Carolina, 
seems to extend right out to Rubber- 
set’s customers. And it shows up 
particularly well in the winning cam- 
paign, which promotes Nylon paint 
brushes to painters and to painting 
contractors. 

The Atlantic City panels competi- 
tion was judged by The Copy Chas- 
ers, anonymous editors of INDUSTRIAL 
MarkKETING’s “OK As Inserted” fea- 
ture, and a team of working admen. 
The Copy Chasers credited Rubberset 
the cleanest layouts 
and went on to say: 


vertising. 


with “some of 


we ve ever seen,” 





We’re sort of sorry that our winner 
has to be connected with Nylon, be- 
cause it might be said that Nylon is 
very much in the news and therefore 
is no difhcult product to work up ex- 
citement about, but there’s no dis- 
counting this job once you give it 
some study. 


set lon 


the brush wth the Permenent Wove 


5 B1G REASONS WHY YOU NEED 
THIS NEW WONDER BRUSH 


DOWN 


7 HAS A 


SOFT 
YET SPRINGY 


Blowups and reprints of business paper double-trucks play an im- 


pertant role in Rubberset Company's sales 


promotion. Dealer ants (right) 
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display (left) dramatizes 10 Nylon brush sales points. 
demonstrate qualities at painting contractors’ 


Here’s the first ad in the group: 
HOW LONG SHOULD A PAINT 
BRUSH LAST? 


In the past, we've 
and photographs—from painters who 
have used the same Rubberset brush 
continuously for 10... 15 . even 
20 years! 
But listen to this... 


conducted on a 4” 
brush, it wore 54 


pure hog bristle 
el 


had many letters 


In a test we 
Rubberset Nylon 
times longer than a 
brush of the same siz 


Now that’s a good start. Headline 
is a question that the reader can either 
answer from his own experience (in 
most cases his answer will be less than 
the the copy 
with) or wish to learn the answer to. 


figure will come out 
Note also how the copy lets you know 


Rubberset — brushes 
even without the Nylon. 


that are swell 


brushes, 
Copy goes on to describe the test. 


Then it says (this is early 1945, mind 


you ): 


Isn't it great to know that as soon 
as the U. S. Navy permits civilian use 
of Rubberset Nylon brushes (we're 
working on their second million) you'll 
be able to get the finest paint brush 


ever manufactured—and that it will last 


Ihe Brush’ with ith the 


PAINS mop surface 





Girl attend- 
meet. 


5| 





—SEI 


CAV A PAINT BRUSH SAVE YOUR SPRENG IT? 


Right! Becouse your Rubberset Nylon Brush will 


pick up more paint! 


























ow Ava as By Al 
c P Public 
~ ~ a The \ 
. Kanse 
NYLON BRUSHES 
_on See RUBBERSET NYLON BRUSHES T: 
pl 
. , , . , , , held ¢ 
up to 52 times as long as prewar hog 1 characteristic curved shape. Curves makers of ordinary-bristle brushes, a , 
setae provide onen spaces between bristles to ' 
bristle | nid ti pe — between br le t would be severe. N 
There’s a photo of the test equip- oe = , went 
Now look at the “permanent wave” Advertising, consequently, sought have 
vent and a table showing the test owe : . . aven 
we ¥ Se on series of crimps in the Rubberset fila to point out ways in which Rubberset 1 
agures at varus phases. ment These waves provide more open Nylon brushes were found to be su- _ 
Next ad is somewhat the same, this spaces-—scientifically placed to give the perior to other types. This called for aga 
. . hyriic sest nossible nic ¢ ‘ 
time devoted to a test for resiliency— rush Dest possinn pickup : no high-power, general copy; it called “— 
ind again the mention of use re- _ the fifth ad on the panel is for digging in the labs and in the “ | 
stricted to the Navy. Here’s the start: itlec field. The Rubberset laboratory. in 0 » 
" _? 7 yp © . Tt 17 . . ° . , 
aes : oye -_ - HERE’S WHY THE BRUSH WITH conjunction with another laboratory, § ™$8"' 
CAN A | AINT BRL SH SA\ I THE PERM ANENT W AVE “ - tion 
YOUR STRENGTH? RMAINE! AVE set to work to find out the why of Lal 
aI ? > ITS > STIREACE . doub 
' age . PAINTS MORE SURFACE Nylon brushes—so that advertising —_ 
j >) s s oo short Pars ; IE ! . c . he ‘ 
A brush thats ¢ = Wee 5 PER DIP! and sales might make use of the in = 
painter out Takes too long to spread M h oe f , . one o 
paint properly Brush that’s too stiff ore test data in this ad, showing ormation. lees 
wears him out, too Too hard to push that the brush with the permanent “We wanted to create such an in H 
> >» bh " __ > . = ee or 
Leave brush marks besides wave” paints “a greater are than terest that Nylon brushes would be r 
| on oe = — - ’ : Me realm 
What's the ideal, then ny brush you ever saw! 9.5% great- the goal rather than the substitute, ie 
"he __ “hin } » hrierl > } . . ‘ atior 
Laine an China ho . por —_ er, as shown here. Think what this said Mr. Brown. - 
omes ciose, Of course ut even nese . _ ¢ : . : i . , ; e 
dare Seam teeth tm trash. how bheietles means in ys of time, effort and In dealing with the painting trade, aot 
being what they are. So our techni se Saeeen Rubberset knew it was dealing with ar ; 
janes set ou > > ral >< > , , . . —_ C 
oe ee ane the tee seelnency Of course, in all these later ads, men who had to be shown. This § > 
throug » actual painting tests th aca elec pete] : 1 a - Pearl 
’ ; —— there's no neglect of » times longer conservative group was sold on the | 
Nice chatty copy, isn’t it? Then, life.” ' . out 
ire. regular type brush. So research men § | le 
finally, with war over: 7 - woulc 
aefiths Wonderful stuff. A dandy idea— tore brushes apart to find out what a 
HERE IT IS—Rubberset Nylor “ ” ee. 2 ' mat 3 
oe heed a "7 permanent wave”—convincing data made them good, and they sought to a ton 
rush with the ‘rmanent a . ..s T =m 
; Big Rea Whs Y Need 1 and nice copy that seems to have apply those qualities to the Nylon ile 
Ik east S a t eec IS . e ~ ® it iti 
ines Mihadiiiee Winkel flowed onto the paper right off a brush, in fact to improve upon them. - + 
‘ onge rusn , ; - ’ ‘ 
Picks un and delivers more paint Rubberset Nylon brush. These tests made up the company s comp: 
(thanks to the “permanent wave’ advertisements. One ad said, “How and s 
ee ee — That’s what The Copy Chasers, as long should a paint brush last? we compe 
asts ,toO ] Imes aS iOng as ne - m ¢ ~ : _ . ; . 7 . 
best hog bristle brush (by inde judges of the NIAA panels award, cop) explained that many letters nae 
pendent laboratory tests) had to say about Rubberset’s adver come in asking information on the s 7 
Needs no b coking in (thanks to tising. Here is some of the back- life of the paint brush. This mn r i 
the Yatented chise tip > er ce > : > > rset — , 
ae a pen = satiies a al ground on how Rubberset’s ads “got tisement is the result of a Rubberse wire B 
own 8 sEocwmer, More u h dose laboratory test in which a _long- 
form film (exclusive grinding pro that way. iced . d i ta WO by 
8 @ soletin tame : andle sting apparatus draggec - 
. a. ee setep caper) Nivi In 1940, Rubberset searched for a b he ~~ Se r eal 
5 uts a finer line (because Nylor . : , . two brushes over a specially preparec 
acete Wi Sn «at ) suitable substitute for hog-bristle = 7 Aw, | 
vaments he more evenly P : surface. This device recorded the 
There’ er brushes—and chose Nylon. Adver- . , 
were s corroboration in photo number of strokes made, and research- 


graphs factually c aptioned. 


tising became a problem of educating 
the painting trade to the value of the 


ers compared the wear resistance of 


1 


Next ad has the job of selling the Nylon brush and showing how these Rubberset Nylon brushes to other 
“Pick up more paint” feature. Atop brushes answered the painter’s prob- brushes. The score appeared favor 


a closeup of the brush leaving the can 
is a little sketch of a painter saying 


lems. The company couldn’t apply 
too much pressure in its advertising 


able for the company’s product. | he 
resiliency tester is a device which sub 


“You mean I won’t have to bend heres durine the war Rubberset jects the bristles to various weights. 
over so often?” The “permanent supplied dle an the Bae ond and the Nylon brush seemed to d 
— F * . - ay se . "eet re ; inuing e educat 
wave” feature is explained in a box: could not fill other orders. But man- up well. Continuing the ed 


Here's why! Ordinary Nylon bristle 
s straight So ordinary Nylon bristles 
lay together, without open spaces be 
tween the brist es 


But natural China hog bristles have 


52 


agement did realize that a buyer’s 
market would some day return; and 
that competition from other makers 
of Nylon brushes, as well as from the 


nature of the campaign, the ads 
“Can a paint brush save 
strength?” and copy went 


(Continued on page 163) 
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Give Your Employes A Paper! 


By ALEX IZZARD 

Director of Advertising and 
Public Relations, 

The Vendo Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


HE surprised but hasty retort was, 
“I thought Mary went to Spring- 
feld on her vacation.” 

“No, according to the paper she 
went to Pearl Lake, and anyway 
haven’t you seen that ruddy glow her 
skin gives off since she baked in the 
sun?” 

So what does this casual conversa- 
tion between two ofhce girls have to 
do with house publications, you 
might ask. The reason this conversa- 
tion has significance is because any 
doubt as to Mary’s whereabouts on 
her two weeks off. was dispelled when 
one of the girls “saw in the paper” 
where Mary had gone to Pearl Lake. 
Her vacation had emerged from the 
realm of speculation to the solid foun- 
dation of gospel fact. 


Well, you might still say, “So 
what!” What difference does it 
make if Mary went to Springfield, 
Pearl Lake or stayed home and hung 
wt her washing—who cares? It 





would be rank misjudgment to think 
that anybody cared except Mary, but 
the important thing is that the “paper” 
referred to in the conversation was 
the house publication issued by the 
company employing the participants in 
ind subject of the The 
company in question publishes a tab- 


The VondoRed Jop & 


discussion. 





sire 0-29 Crew of 11 Rescued at Saas 
ta. 10 by Use of Vendo-Made Equipment rag ay 






Goes” Carpenter's Pessing feds 
Coreer ef Real American Putriet 





stots 





Four of the 16 reporters on the staff of “The Vendo Red Top,"’ who contribute to the monthly 
publication, preview their handiwork on a new issue a day before it is placed in the mail. 


loid size monthly newspaper, not a 
magazine, and there was a lot of 
thought given to using this type for- 
mat and newspaper style of writing. 

When the house publication idea 
was up for discussion, much talk cen- 
tered around the question, “Just what 
are we trying to accomplish with a 
company publication?” When boiled 
down, the main ingredient appeared 
to be that those in management ca- 
pacity figured they had a good com- 
pany, progressive policies and a hu- 





Alex Izzard, author and editor, describes a 
credulous attitude toward newspaper news 
which influenced the Vendo Company in 
selecting its employe publication format. 
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man way of treating those who chose 
to come with them. Now, how best 
to present these benefits to newcomers 
in the organization, and at the same 
time constantly remind the old tim- 
ers that they were better off with 
this organization than going to that 
proverbial green pasture on the other 
side of the hill. A slick cover 81% by 
11 magazine format was considered. 
But when the psychology of why 
people read magazines was discussed 
the decision was ‘No dice!” 

First of all, people read a magazine 
to be entertained. The desire to be in- 
formed takes a secondary position. This 
attitude is true so far as the general 
public is concerned, and does not in- 
clude subscribers to industrial publi- 
cations and magazines in specialized 
fields. These magazines perform a val- 
uable service and are a fountain of 
real information. Newspapers, on the 
other hand, have through the years 
built up a strong feeling in the minds 
of the public that they represent in- 
fallible authority so far as dissemina- 
tion of news is concerned. They have 
done such a thorough job in this type 
of selling that even many important 
news flashes given over the radio by 
the press agencies themselves, are lis- 
tened to with mental reservations, the 

(Continued on page 112) 
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He’ CAN industrial advertising 
be of definite service to a cus- 
tomer or prospect and also carry a 
strong promotional appeal? The Amer- 
Brass Waterbury, 


Conn., gets to the heart of the metal- 


ican Company, 


working industry’s problems in a 
campaign showing how the industry 
Brass 


can profitably use American 


products. The promotional value of 
the “how it’s done” theme was recently 
substantiated by the Associated Busi 
ness Papers when it gave the company 
its fourth annual ad- 
The certificate 
with 


a certificate in 
vertising competition. 
was for division two, dealing 
“fabricating parts and materials, con- 
tainers and packaging supplies.” 


Backing up the know-how campaign 


ire institutional advertisements appear 
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Four examples of color advertisements American Brass Company is 
using in its 2-way campaign directed to readers of |! metalworking 
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COVER PICTURE STORY 





ing in publications of the metals in- 
dustries. These ads feature paintings 
by John H. Barker, branch employe 
of American Brass, whose familiarity 
with the industry has given his work 
vivid realism and drama. One paint- 
ing showing a workman tapping a 
furnace casting is this month’s cover 
for INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Another 
shows a break-down mill, where cast- 
ings are being rolled thinner. Adver- 
tising of this type sells the quality of 
American Brass products and draws a 
comparison with the “early days.” Ob- 
viously, this campaign has a definite 
value in an age of shortages. 
However, selling a company is one 
job for advertising and selling prod- 
Though the advertise- 
ments addressed to specific industries 


ucts anot her. 


publications. 





IN BRASS 





This series 
ad campaign notable for its consistency year in and ye 


American Brass Sells 
Metalworking Field 


in 2-Way Campaign 


are also institutional, they promote 
definite products at the same time. 
The American Brass Company, sub- 
sidiary of the Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Company, produces copper, brass, 
bronze, nickel, silver and special cop- 
per alloys in all commercial forms, and 
these forms may be sheets, strips, 
plates, wire, rod, tubes or others. The 
industries served by American Brass 
might almost be called limitless; auto- 
motive electrical manufacturing, 01 
refining—these are obvious; but 

few of the more obscure include pad- 
locks, telephones 
switches, equip- 
product 


safety razors, 


microscopes, dental 
miscellaneous 


The compan) 


ment, and 
made of copper alloys. 
makes essentially the same mill prod- 


(Continued on page 96) 
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you can faik 


PRODUCT 


for example, a recent issue of Railway Age gave its ex- 


SPECIFIC 


f\iiD 
YTUURK 


ecutive readers the following product information: 


in editor, writing about “Factors Affecting Economics 


{ Welding,” said, “Design is important in new welded 


railroad structures . . . the welded design with the least 


weld metal is the best.” 


ind an advertiser wrote specifically about “better, faster, 
more economical methods of performing maintenance- 
ofway operations with the oxyacetylene flame and arc 


welding.” 
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Another editorial article told about “railways using more 
fire-retardant treatment for all lumber and timber. pro- 
viding insurance against a fire crippling terminal facili- 


—_ 
ties. 


A manufacturer’s message concerned pressure-treated 
wood, with information about “low first cost and mini- 
mum maintenance; ease and speed of erection: resistance 
to corrosion from fumes and dampness; and all-around 


durability.” 


The readers of Railway Age are less interested in com- 
plete stories about a produci’s components and how it is 
made than they are in how to save dollars on one opera- 
tion .. . how to get a shade more efficiency out of another 


operation (even at higher initial cost). 


‘ It’s their job to effect savings and improvements that will 


result in increased profits for the road. 


So, if you have a product with real solid end-result 
benefits for the railroad industry, advertising in Railway 
Age is the place to talk about its efficiencies, economies, 
revenue producing possibilities. That kind of helpful 
advertising in Railway Age will influence the men who 
formulate railway policies, assume responsibility for effi- 
cient and safe railway operation, initiate buying pro- 


grams and authorize appropriations and purchases. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3, Hl. 
National Press Bldg., 
Washington 4, D. C. 

530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohie 
300 Montgomery St. 
San Francisco 4, Cal. 

1038 Henry Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash. 


2909 Maple Ave., Dallas 4, Texas 




















_s IS A testimonial to the value 
of field calls in improving indus- 
trial advertising. 



























It is inspired by the 
effective campaigning for held work 
by sales promotional personnel advo 
cated by Associated Business Papers 


and extolled in “Hit The Road.” 


New industries and others almost 
forgotten after years of curtailment 
under wartime priorities provide tre 
mendous new markets. Entire mar- 
kets, previously considered poor credit 
risks, and other markets that never 
before could finance large expansion 
programs are now in sound financial 
positions after several profitable years. 

All of this information is discover- 
ed only by contact with 


actual 


personal 
purchasers. No amount of 
salesmen’s reports can solve the prob- 
lem at second-hand, particularly if 


salesmen are not calling regularly. 
Modest street-car trips in your own 
neighborhood can be immensely prof 
itable as they have been in our case. 


Any objection that “I don’t have 


material for use in seven different ways 


COCHRANE 






High Pressure Return 
Cuts Power Waste 







RALPH J LUNDRIOAN 
OOCMPARE CORPORA TIO 
Ree 

















Field Work Provides Best 


Sales Promotion Material 


Cochrane Corporation finds 7 ways to 
utilize field interview material in ad- 
vertising, publicity, sales promotion 


One field call in best “Hit the Road" tradition provided research 





By S. D. DISTELHORST 
Cochrane Corporation 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


time” is effectively exploded by the 
multiplicity of uses to which material 
obtained in the field can be put. An 
afternoon’s time with a customer, a 
phone call to the photographer, and a 
few intermittent hours spent organ- 
izing the data and writing it up pro- 
vide for seven important and product- 
ive phases of modern industrial sales 
promotion: 

1. Editorial publicity support 

2. Reprints to supplement pro- 

posals 

3. House organ feature article 

4. Direct-mail promotion piece 

5. Sales manual material 

6. Business paper advertisement 
Application data for catalog 


The variety of technical informa- 
tion, the wealth of new ideas from 
the customers’ angles, and numerous 


tion's promotion. 
Cochrane Corpora- 





ae 
~~ 
7 


JERGUSON GAGE & VALVE CO. 













Cochrane's first application of field call 
data was in a broadside for general use. 


new copy angles that are the guar- 
anteed by-products of field calls 
surprise even the most calloused ad- 
vertising man. This particular case- 
history deals with the laundry field 
as a market for a high-pressure con- 
densate drainage pump. The laundry 
selected as an outstanding yet typical 
customer was within walking distanc 
from our own plant. The necessary 
operating data and photographs wer 
obtained quickly. 


When field results are multiplied 
vertically to take in all of the im- 
portant industries and _ horizontally 
to take in all of a company’s product 
lines, the manual labor of planning 
and executing sales promotion is re- 
duced immeasurably. The inevitable 


results of better material with less 


(Continued on page 100) 


Examples (left to right) include publicity and 
reprints, a dealer's house organ, and business paper advertising. 
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Rorick Wins $300 in Bonds 
In Market Data Contest 


IRST prize in the contest for the 

best letters on the subject, “How 
I Use the Market Data Book,” was 
won by Harry Rorick, advertising 
manager of Turco Products, Inc., Los 
Angeles, it was announced last month 
by INpusTRIAL MARKETING, which is- 
sues the Market Data Book each year. 
This is the 25th anniversary of the 
founding of the Market Data Book, 
and the contest developed remarkable 


testimony to its great value and 
utility. 
First prize was $300 in Victory 


bonds. Other prize-winners and their 
awards were as follows: 

Second prize, $200 in bonds, Miss 
Irene M. Carlson, advertising man- 
ager, Standard Conveyor Company, 
North St. Paul, Minn. 

Third prize, $150 in bonds, Ray- 
mond C. Breth, R. C. Breth, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency, Green Bay, Wis. 

Fourth prize, $100 bond, Joseph H. 
Williams, advertising manager, San- 
gamo Electric Company, Springfield, 
Il. 

Fifth prize, $75 in bonds, Leonard 
Rhodes, advertising and 
sales promotion, Lyon Metal Products, 


manager 


Inc., Aurora, Ill. 
Sixth prize, $50 bond, Edward T. 


Jones, engineering products depart- 
ment sales promotion, Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, Camden, N. J. 

prizes, $25 


Seventh to eleventh 


bonds: 

Harry E. 
licity manager, North American Phil- 
lips Company, New York City. 


Fry, advertising and pub- 


Miss Jeannette Thorne, market re- 
search department, Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, adv ertising agency, ( leveland. 

William H. Scott, market research 
department, Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. 

John D. Laux, vice-president Tay- 
lor Ward, Inc.., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Arthur H. Volker, Herman H. 
Sticht Company, New York City. 


advertising agency, 


In his letter Mr. 
Rorick told how a new market for the 
company’s industrial cleaning prod- 
ucts was developed in the air condi- 


prize-winning 
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tioning field, and how both the mar- 
ket data and media information in 
the Market Data Book enabled a suc- 
cessful campaign to be developed. 

“The response,” he wrote, “was ter- 
rific. Inquiries poured in and sales 
mounted. The astute advertising de- 
partment received pats on the back, 
acclaim from all sides. 

“Effective advertising and _ sales 
campaigns grow out of choosing the 
market that is most fertile and culti- 
vating it to the hilt and skipping the 
more barren fields. By devoting a 
little time to studying and assessing a 
market before launching a campaign, 
your efforts will produce many times 
as many results. 


“That is how we built up our 
schedule from 10 or 12 publications 
to more than 100 over a period of a 
few years. That is why we consult 
the Market Data Book before we even 
think of an advertising or sales cam- 
paign.” 

Miss Carlson described the actual 
steps in planning an _ advertising 
campaign for Standard Conveyor’s re- 
cently designed Handibelt and Handi- 
piler machines. There were eight dif- 
ferent types of information available 
from the book which were used in 
determining the markets to be cov- 
ered and the media to be employed in 
advertising the products. 


“The information accumulated by 
studying the market data in the pub- 
lication for an advertising campaign 
on Handibelt and Handipiler convey- 
ors,” she concluded, “helped us to plan 
and promote an interesting, construc- 
tive and profitable advertising cam- 
paign on this equipment and opened 
the door for new markets for other 
types of Standard equipment.” 


Mr. Breth, head of his own indus- 
trial advertising agency, described the 
use of the book in selling new accounts 
and helping them to build campaigns. 
The specific example given was that 
of a company which had been in war 
production and had developed for pos- 
sible peacetime production an auto- 
mobile accessory. Through the Mar- 
ket Data Book Mr. Breth outlined the 
market for the product and built a 





Harry Rorick 


campaign which was okayed by the 
client on a seven months’ test basis. 

“For the records,” he added, “the 
first advertisement, in two colors, 
brought hundreds of inquiries, from 
coast to coast—but what pleased the 
erstwhile hard boiled war production 
executive most was an order from 
Hawaii to which was attached a bank 
draft for $50 with this notation, ‘Send 
me all this $50 will buy, and there's 
more where this came from’.” 

Mr. Williams explained the advan- 
tage of making up his annual publi- 
cation list from the Market Data 
Book; Mr. Rhodes listed four specific 
functions performed by the book in 
advertising, publicity and market re- 
search; Mr. Jones showed how mar- 
ket data of interest to managers of 20 
engineering sections of RCA is pulled 
out of the book and sent to them; 
Mr. Fry described the use of the 
book in planning a campaign on in- 
dustrial x-ray; Miss Thorne listed 
13 specific functions performed by 
the Market Data Book in a busy 
agency research department; Mr. Laux 
explained the value of publication 
data paper in building media lists; 
Mr. Volker emphasized the advantage 
of checking new media in the Market 
Data Book. 

Mr. Scott, of Eastman Kodak’s re- 
search department, told of the part the 
book has played in the company’s cur- 
rent development of potential mar- 
kets for photography in industr: 

“Recently in reviewing the pattern 
of industrial areas and industrial coun- 
ties,” he said, “the basic data on Pages 
339 and 364 served as a starting point 
in remapping the industrial counties 
under present conditions. Wh 
of the data is available in the Census 
and in WPB and War Manpower ©om- 
mission reports, the Market Data ‘ook 
gave me the keys to the probk 
in one place. Individual major in -us 
trial groups also could be sketched 
from the other sections of the bo 

“In -this period of reconversi 
is especially desirable to have so ' 
facts in one neat package.” 
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Phenomenal Developments in Petroleum Processes 


will be covered in the first postwar 


PROCESS HANWOBOOK 


To be published as Second Section or Part Il of either the January or February 
1947 issue of PETROLEUM REFINER, the first Process Handbook since 1941 


will contain comprehensive authoritative data and blue-print flow 


sheets on all refining processes, 


including the many new 


and improved processes developed since pre-war days 


@® Durinc the war government censorship created a 
blackout on the remarkable new processes which contrib- 
uted materially toward winning the war. Now, however, 

large number of important new refining processes and 
mprovements to old ones are available for publication and 
will be covered fully in the 1947 Process Handbook section 
yf PETROLEUM REFINER — the only publication ever to 


undertake such an extensive program. 


All previous Process issues of PETROLEUM REFINER have 
been the most highly regarded of any issues of the 


publication. The first, in 1930, met with enthusiastic 


ponse; the demand for it was so great that the very 


+ 


re 
considerable number of extra copies were quickly sold out 
at $1 each and refinery men who wished additional copies 
were offering as much as $5 per copy. Despite increased 
press runs on succeeding 
Process 


issues, each annual 


OVER 


Handbook edition has been a 


complete sell-out. 


987 





Every subscriber desires and is looking forward to the 
1947 Process Handbook, because it will bring together in 
a condensed but comprehensive form the data and flow 
sheets on every refining and natural gasoline extraction 
process available to him. The information and data to be 
embodied will come from the companies owning and 


licensing the processes. 


Because it will have a life of at least a year and will be 
referred to repeatedly by men of buying and specifying 
authority, the 1947 Process Handbook will have excep- 
tional value for the advertiser who desires to sell the 
$4 Billion petroleum refinery market. For further details 
and important data on this huge market, communicate 
with the nearest PETROLEUM REFINER representative. 
GuLF PUBLISHING Company, P. O. Box 2608, Houston 1, 
Texas. Offices in New York, Cleveland, Chicago, Tulsa 


and Los Angeles. 


REFINER 








MARKET 
® © COVERAGE 
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Specialized for the Oil Refining Industry, including Petro-Chemi-. 
cal Engineering, Petroleum Synthetics and Natural Gasoline. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 47] 
Eastman Slants Copy 


motion together. Because of this the 
motion picture took its place in 
advertising. 


This is a part of the message the 
current Kodak campaign seeks to put 
across. It isn’t the entire story. Some 
companies, Kodak knows, tried mo- 


earliest attempts with other media, 
some movies did not do their job. 
This may have been because the manu- 
facturer himself hadn’t thoroughly 
planned the story he wished to tell; 
it may have been the fault of the 
producer—a weak script or failure to 
use the camera strikingly; it may have 
been the advertiser had a bang-up pic- 
ture and no way to get it before the 
right audiences; or it may have been 





tion pictures some years ago and were 
disappointed in the medium. Like 
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a) 
to sell management 
feneoem™ 


More Washington news affecting business than is found in 
any other newspaper, periodical or news service.. complete, accurate 
business news gathered every business day by business news 
specialists with the needs of business readers on their minds... 
complete unexcelled financial news and quotations...essential daily 
information not found elsewhere on shipping, livestock, petroleum, 
coal, railroads, marketing, retailing ...alert, informed coverage of 
grain, feeds, produce, a// major commodity movements and markets 
affecting every business man. 

Some reasons why the Central West's management men read, 
use and prefer the Chicago Journal of Commerce every business day. 


Some reasons why this daily business newspaper belongs on 
any advertising schedule designed for sales to management men. 


Chicago Sournal of Commerce 





The source of daily business news in 
the nation's greatest industrial area. 


that everything was right and the 


audience walked out because of faulty 
projection. . 

But whatever the cause, the nan 
among you who was disappointed in- 
itially isn’t among the many men who 
are planning sales films today. To sell 
him, Kodak has a second message: 
Today’s sales promotional film ss 4 
more effective presentation of the 
seller’s argument, made to a wider and 
better condition audience than it has 
been in the past. As a result of war- 
time experience in making films for 
public presentation for Government 
agencies and the armed forces, pro- 
ducers have acquired new “know- 
how.” Wartime orientation, war 
bond, and salvage movies have condi- 
tioned audiences. Lessons have been 
learned in improved presentation and 
forward strides made in distributional 
methods. 

These are Kodak’s sales arguments 
and Kodak believes they are funda- 
mental concerns of anyone planning 
a merchandising campaign. Through 
Business Week, Nation’s Business, and 
similar magazines, this message is di- 
rected at you who are advertising 
executives and sales managers 
which again is why this story is a little 
unusual, appearing as it does here. 

You are also the audience, along 
with vertical audiences in specific in- 
dustries, that Kodak seeks to reach in 
advertising to promote training films. 
This apparent overlapping arises from 
the fact that no fine line can be 
drawn between a sales and a training 
film. A manufacturer of forging ma- 
chines makes a film to demonstrate the 
use of his machines. From his view- 
point, this constitutes a sales film. 
But to the company purchasing this 
machine and seeking the quickest and 
most effective way of training em- 
ployes in its use, this same film is a 
training device. Similarly, movies 
used to train sales or service person- 
nel might be considered as either sales 
promotional or training films. 

In general, however, training film 
advertising has been placed in such 
magazines as Factory Management, 
Mill and Factory and Modern Indus- 
try. Verticals have appeared in Acro 
Digest, Electronics Industry, Welding 
Journal and similar publications con- 
centrated on one field. Here Kodak’s 
argument is that movies, which taught 
workers new skills for war in less time 


r- 


than had been believed possible {o 


merly, can do a similar job to speed 
today’s production lines. 
All this is a selling job. It 


job that Kodak has undertaken De- 
cause producers themselves gen 
are not equipped to conduct a «im- 
paign af this type. And there's ‘<e¢ 
for such a campaign. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Construction of 6,000 new sewage treatment plants will mean over two billion dollars ot 








6.000 New Sewage 
Treatment Plants to 
be Constructed! 


State Sanitary Engineers Report Over 
6,000 Treatment Plants Needed and 
Sewer Extensions in 5,533 Municipal- 
ities Required When Facilities Become 
Available 
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SEWAGE WORKS 


ENGINEERING, the only 


vely, is in a strategic position to help you put your sales message 


Cutters, Root 

Deodorizers 

Diffuser Plates & Tubes 
Diffuser Plate Holders 
Digesters 

Disintegrators, Sludge 
Distributors, Rotary 

Ditchers & Backfillers 
Drying Beds, Glass Covered 
Ejectors, Sewage 

Electrical Control Equipment 
Elevators, Liquid Sludge 
Engines, Sewage Gas and Diesel 
Fans, Exhaust & Ventilating 
Fencing 

Filters and Filtering Equipment 
Flocculators 

Gas Holders 

Gates & Regulators 

Gears, Reducing 

Grinders 

Heaters, Unit Hose 
Incinerators 


vate to insure your share of this business 


Mav We Send You Rates? 


SEWAGE WORKS 
ENGINEERING 
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A Case-Shepperd-Mann Publication 
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24 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


a partial list of products which will be included in this program: 


Instruments 


Jointing Compounds, Pipe 


Laboratory Equipment & Ware 
Liquid Level Controllers 
Locators, Pipe 

Manhole Frames & Cushions 


Meters, Sewage, Water, Air and Gas 


Motors and Generators, Electric 

Nozzles, Spray 

Packing Material 

Paints & Protective Coatings 

Pavement Breakers 

Pipe, Cast Iron, Steel, Clay, 
Copper, Concrete, Asbestos 

Plates and Sheets 

Precipitators, Dust 

Pumps 

Purifiers 

Safety Equipment 

Samplers, Sewage 

Screens, Sewage 

Siphons, Sewage 

Sludge Filters, Vacuum 


independent magazine serving the waste disposal field 
the men whose interest you must 
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"The Hucksters,'’ A Challenge 
To Industrial Advertising 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING hasn’t yet reviewed 
“The Hucksters” or “Please Send Me Absolutely 
Free.” 

It’s not that we’re so steeped in marketing 
texts that we haven’t time for the lighter side of 
advertising. Frankly, we enjoyed both alleged 
novels as much as any trash we have read since 
we hid a copy of Elinor Glyn’s “Three Weeks” 
behind the covers of Caesar’s “Commentaries” 
in 12th grade study hall. 

In case you don’t read Book of the Month 
Club selections, “The Hucksters” is an ex-ac- 
count executive's saga of the soap operas. Victor 
Norman stays out of bed long enough to toss 
some salt on the tail of a few reported Madison 
Avenue practices. By chapter 15 all interest in 
advertising is submerged in a bedroom marathon. 

Arkady Leokum’s novel is a bit more serious. 

We can’t join with some of our contemporary 
advertising editors in their righteous condemna- 
tion of these books. There’s just enough truth 
in these stories to hurt . . . a few people. 

But we are a little worried about the damage 
these books can do. By solid direct mail methods 
the Book of the Month Club has gained a re- 
markable audience. 

Newspaper and magazine reviewers have glee- 
fully compounded the sales curve of “The 
Hucksters” because it slaps at radio. 

All too many top management executives will 
judge advertising by such fictional characters as 
Victor Norman and Gene Winters. 

It is unfortunate that advertising men must 
be stamped with such distorted characterizations 
when they need new executive stature. 

Their only counterattack can be honest jobs, 
well done, coupled with clear cut exposition of 
their real accomplishments. 

And perhaps, in a day when Horatio Alger 
and “The Winning of the West” are forgotten, 
some admen—who like Cameron Hawley, Tex 
Roden and Walter Weir. have multiple creative 
talent—can revive some elements of drama in 
and make jobs. 


tales of men who sell goods. . . 
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Plan Your 1947 
Advertising Budget Now 


Many industrial advertisers have tollowed the 
plan of allocating a certain percentage of the 
year’s sales to advertising expenditures for the 
following year. Others have used the more ac- 
curate method of budgeting a percentage of 
expected sales to the advertising program. We 
believe this will be a much more satisfactory 
method of handling this situation for 1947. 

For one thing, strikes, material shortages and 
other factors may have reduced 1946 sales be- 
low expectations, so that it is not a fair measure 
of what may be expected next year. For another, 
inflated sales during the war years may have 
changed company policies with reference to ad- 
vertising percentages, so that the current figure 
is not adequate to do the big job which must be 
tackled in 1947, when competition will be 
keener, many new products, delayed since the 
end of the war, will be on the market, and indus- 
try positions must be supported with adequate 
promotion. 


In addition, higher advertising rates, based on 
increased circulations and much higher produc- 
tion costs, plus higher costs for all forms of 
direct mail, catalogs, etc., will require larger ap- 
propriations to maintain the same relative effec- 
tiveness. If sales rise as expected, a reasonable 
percentage of the anticipated sales volume will 
produce a larger appropriation and automatical- 
ly solve the problem. 


On the other hand, greater efficiency from 
advertising will be demanded by management, 
and that requires from the advertising depart- 
ment and the agency more careful space buy . 
better copy anda well-organized follow-through 
to make certain that advertising results are con- 
verted into sales. These are all problems w)ich 
it is important to consider now, if the 147 
advertising program is to have the power © ch 
new selling conditions demand. 


The survey on page 33 indicates that m.ny 
advertisers are giving serious study to t <se 
problems. 
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% Personalized Readership 
ong the Engineers, Designers 
d Executives responsible 
r the development of all 
-ctrically operated machines, 
»pliances and equipment. 


















are brought together! 


You may see little “family resemblence™ in the products shown above... a 
typical few of the hundreds of different machines, appliances and equip- 
ment which are designed by readers of ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING, 

Yet all of these products have something in common. All are electrical 
in their operation or use! Motor power, control, heat, light, electronics, or 
other electrification means are basic factors in their development, are indeed 
the very core of their performance. 

Designers of electrically operated products have a fundamental interest 
in the electrical characteristics, as well as the related mechanical character- 
istics, that must be built into their machines, appliances or devices. 

It is through these common interests that ELECTRICAL MANUFAC. 
TURING is able to weld into a single market unit the makers of such a 
diverse group of products as are pictured above. 

ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING focuses editorially on those special 
design problems that are inherent to all electrically operated products. 
Reader interest, cultivated along such definite lines, naturally strikes a 
high level. And that interest carries through the advertising pages which 
post the designer on new developments in materials and metals, elec- 
trical and mechanical parts, equipment and finishes . . . things he 
must specify for his own product fabrication. 









THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1250 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 64] 


Eastman Slants Copy 


But there is more to the Kodak cam- 
paign than sales argument. Through 
its advertising, Kodak is offering a 
104-page “Index of Training Films,” 
a guide to motion pictures and slide 
films available for industrial training. 
This inventory lists more than 1,700 
training aids alphabetically by title 
and according to industry. It contains 
complete information as to the sources 
from which the films may be obtained 
and as to the type of film—black-and- 
white or color, silent or sound, 16 
or 35 mm. 


Such a booklet is of double inter- 
est: It indicates the distributional fa- 
cilities and possibilities of motion pic- 
tures and at the same time shows what 
other companies are doing with the 
medium, companies such as Alleghany 
Ludlum, Allis Chalmers, Aluminum 
Company of America, American Brass, 
American Viscose, Anaconda Copper 
Mining, American Telephone and 
Telegraph. These represent less than 
half those listed under the letter “A.” 

Kodak also offers a directory of 
principal companies engaged in pro- 
ducing sales and training films. In 
this producers are listed alphabetically 
by states, with a check list indicating 
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$5 billions 


ayear..... 


THAT is Canadian industry’s annual bill for 
materials, including every kind of equipment, ma- 
chinery tools and supplies. 


CIEN reaches all the men who buy and influence the 
buying of this sizable bill of goods. 


CIEN’S monthly horizontal coverage gives adver- 


The Largest Industrial Circula- 
The Highest Inquiry Return Per 


The Lowest Advertising Rate 
Per Reader. 


Representatives across Canada and 
in thirteen United States cities. 
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whether the company produces 35 
mm., 16 mm., or slide films. T vus, 
if Kodak puts its message across, if 
an advertiser seeks a producer, Kodak 
is able to give him assistance in find- 
ing a man to make his film. 


These varying aspects of the Kodak 
program for sales promotional and 
training films all are pointed up by 
what the company calls its “concept 
campaign.” Here, through full page 
advertisements in Business Week, For- 
tune and Nation’s Business, Kodak 
drives home the message of functional 
photography. Photography is more 
than a man squinting through the 
finder of a camera; it is a tool, for 
industry’s use, which is dramatic, in- 
credibly fast, realistic, accurate, ex- 
pressive, and inexpensive. These prop- 
erties are inherent to it. They are 
properties which can be applied by 
industry not only for sales and train- 
ing but also for research, engineering, 
production, and simplification of busi- 
ness routines. 


In short, Kodak says, as the song- 
hit phrased it: “You ought to be in 
pictures!” 


Twin Coach Company Spends 
$100,000 for Advertising 


A budget expenditure of $100,000 
inaugurates Twin Coach Company’s 
extensive advertising campaign, ac- 
cording to L. J. Fageol, president. 
The campaign is under the direction 
of H. C. Arnot, in charge of sales, 
and P. C. Rouse, advertising manager. 


Business papers and magazines are 
scheduled for the promotional program 
which describes the recently intro- 
duced new postwar coaches. Ads 
stress the advantages of the new de- 
signs of motor and trolley coaches for 
public transportation and the com- 
pany’s re-entry into the inter-city 
motor coach field. Two page to eight 
page two-color inserts are used in 
domestic and Canadian business papers. 
Copy features color photographs of 
coaches and illustrations of engineer- 
ing and styling advancements is also 
used. 


The publication advertising program 
is supplemented by a direct mail 
campaign, designed to place complete 
engineering data in the hands of pub- 
lic officials, transportation executives 
and other persons interested in transit 
systems. 


Advertisements are being placed 
Palm & Patterson, Inc., Cleveland, 
cently appointed as the Twin Co 
agency. T. J. Patterson, P & P \ 
president, will head up the accoun' 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 38] 


Servicing Costs 


for follow-ups, and makes it possible 
to handle any ordinary amount of ad- 
ditional work without extra help. 


A Simplified System Necessary 


It is obvious that such a system, 
in order to be of greatest value, must 
be designed to minimize clerical work. 
The system described here involves 
nothing more than a series of form 
letters and a Kardex file. A file card 
like the one shown in the illustration 


will record all necessary information 
about the account, show how the in- 
quiry has been handled, what litera- 
ture was sent, what form letter used, 
record follow-ups, record sales and give 
dates. 

Thus, it will be seen that the history 
of any contact from the time of the 
initial inquiry, may be read at a glance 
without recourse to letter files and 
pouring over past correspondence. No 
carbon copies of form letters need to 
be filed. A mere checkmark and a 
date tell the complete story, on the 
card, concerning each form letter sent. 

On the file cards, a sample of which 


Reaches the Buying Points 


Tailored to Blanket 


6-State Market 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS MONTHLY does a 


conscientious job for the advertisers it serves. 


Their sales messages blanket contractors, engi- 


neers, and public officials of this great 6-state 


market. Each month their advertising reaches the 


best possible audience of men with purchasing in- 


fluence in a market of tremendous sales potential. 


Effective blanket-coverage in CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY is assured. Wise-spending ad- 


vertisers are doing the job in this area with one 


low-cost advertising schedule. 


First In Current Construction News, In Advertis- 


ing, In Circulation In Lower Mississippi Valley 
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Reporting 


CONSTRUCTION acriviries |= | 
In Oklahoma, Missouri, Arkansas; 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Louisiana 


BRITTLE ROCK, 





















ARKANSAS 





is shown herewith, the following in- 
formation is listed: 


Front Side 


The name of the company. 
The name of the person who in- 
quired, with his initials. 
The key men in the company who 
have sent in inquiries. 
The date of the inquiry. 
The file number of the incoming 
letter. 
The number of the form letter used 
in answering. 
The literature sent. 
Samples sent. 
The nature of the inquiry. 
Rating of the company. 
The number of follow-ups sent to 
them with dates. 
Reverse Side 
The top officers of the company with 
their titles. 
This information on the card is filled 
in by the mail clerk. A great deal of 
it can be annotated by merely check- 
ing a space. 


How It Works 


1. When an inquiry comes in, a 
mail clerk types the company 
name with the signee’s name and 
title on the card. This is at- 
tached to the letter. 

2. The letter then goes to the desk 
of the executive who is to an- 
swer it. Ata glnace he can see 
the nature of the inquiry and 
what is wanted. Usually such 
requests are for categorical in- 
formation and literature. 

3. He indicates which. form letter 
to use in answering, by marking 
a number on the letter, and the 
literature to be sent; such as 
“CAT” for catalogue, “BBL” 
for bulletin, samples, etc. 

4. This then goes to a typist who 
selects the proper multigraphed 
form-letter and heads it in, using 
a matching ribbon. 

5. At the same time she checks on 
the file card the literature sent 
and other information. 

6. The letter is then signed by the 
executive who indicated the 
form letter number. 

7. The card then goes to the file 
cabinet. 

8. Whenever an order comes in, of 
a further inquiry from this same 
company, perhaps from another 
person, the mail clerk ascertains 
that a card is already in the file 
for this correspondent and it is 
pulled and attached to the new 
letter for routine handling 


System Adaptable to Needs 


In setting up such a system, th 
ters and the file card used natura'y 
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have to be adapted to the particular 
problems of the company using them. 
A group of inquiries must be analyzed 
to determine how they may be divided 
into Categories tor standardized replies. 
Analysis of other similar letters of 
reply previously used by the company 
for the same purpose, will undoubtedly 
reveal a startling similarity in wording 
and company policy—in other words, 
they could just as well be form letters. 

A series of form letters which will 
best answer type of inquiry 
should be prepared and multigraphed, 
a code number in the lower left 


each 


with 
hand corner, so that the signer may 
know the contents of the entire letter 
by merely looking at the number 
1 great saving of time. 
Standard paragraphs which can be 
used as a quick means of answering 
portions of letters are also part of the 
unnecessary 


system for climinating 


eftort and they reduce dictating time 
tor executives. 
If it seems necessary to examine a 


a letter of inquiry 


special point in 
which has been filed, such a letter can 
be identified by its number which is 


annotated on the card when it 
comes 1n. 

Once the system is working prop- 
erly, it only requires routine adjust- 
ments in the form letters and the ad- 
dition of new ones to take care of 
changes in policy. 

With such a system, any 


which advertises its products can han- 


company 


dle any number of inquiries at the 
lowest possible cost and in a way which 
will insure full value for the cost of 
the inquiries. 

The 


mailing list alone 1S worth more than 


value of such a system as a 


the cost of setting it up. 


AMA Elects Hancock and Dodd 


lohn M Hancox k. Lehmar Brothers 
partner, and Alvin E. Dodd, president of 
the American Management Association 
nee 1936, have beer elected to chair 


nan of the board and chief executive, re 
spectively of the AMA Keith § Mc 
Hugh, vice-president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company will 
erve is < rman oft the 


ittes 


executive 


Eastern Companies Move Offices 
Paramount Paper Products Company 
moved its ofhces and plant to Hamil 
19th St Philadelphia Mica 
; ikers of ele trical 


ofhces t 797 


is 
ton and 
Insulator 
nsulation has moved its 
Broadway, Scher N. Y¥ 


( 
ectady, 


Lichterman Joins Belmont Radio 


eT ge Lichtert in rormer etect 
s tor at the Illinois Institute Te 
‘ il " | writer and | 
t director f P is bee pp ted 
idverti i ive thy Be 
Rad ( ( , 
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A PRODUCT OF 


Kimberly 
Clark 






Distributed by 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix 


ARKANSAS 
Little Rock 


CALIFORNIA 
Eureka 
Fresno 
Los Angeles 
Oakland 
Redding 
Sacramento 
San Diego 
San Francisco 
San Jose 
Stockton 


COLORADO 
Denver 
Pueblo 


CONNECTICUT 
Hartford 
New Haven 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville 
Miami 
Orlando 
Tallahassee 
lampa 


Sloan Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Arkansas Paper Company 


Zellerbach Paper Company 


Carpenter Paper Company 


The Rourke-Eno Paper Co., Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co 


Knight Brothers Paper Company 


GEORGIA 

Atlanta... Sloan Paper Company 
IDAHO 

Bouse Zellerbach Paper Company 
ILLINOIS 

Chicago Berkshire Papers, Inc 

Chicago Chicago Paper Company 

Chicago Midland Paper Company 

Springfield Capital City Paper Company 
INDIANA 

Indianapolis Crescent Paper Company 
IOWA 


Des Moines 


Carpenter Paper Company 
Sioux City . ws 7 


KANSAS 

lopeka Carpenter Paper Company 

Wichita Western Newspaper Union 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville The Chatfield Paper Corp 
LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd 
The D and W Paper Co 
Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 


Laton Rouge 

New Orleans 

Shreveport 
MARYLAND 


Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 
Wor ester 


Baltimore Paper Company, Inc 


Carter, Rice & Company Corp 
Charles A. Esty Paper Company 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit ail . .Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. 
Grand Rapids Carpenter Paper Company 
MINNESOTA 
Duluth John Boshart Paper Company 
Minneapolis Carpenter Paper Co 
St. Paul ™ - - 
MISSOURI 


Carpenter Paper Company 

Beacon Paper Company 
Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co 
Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 


Kansas City 
St Louis 
St Louis 
St Louis 


eee 
MONTANA 
Billings Carpenter Paper Company 
Butte « . 


Great Falls 
Missoula 


NEBRASKA 

Lincoln Carpenter Paper Company 

Omaha 2 P 
NEVADA 

Reno Zellerbach Paper Company 
NEW JERSEY 

Newark J. E. Linde Paper Company 
NEW MEXICO 

Albuquerque Carpenter Paper Company 
NEW YORK 

Albany Hudson Valley Paper Company 

Brooklyn Price & Son, Inc 

Buffalo Paper Service, In 

Buffalo Union Paper & Twine Co., I: 


Baldwin Paper Company, In 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co 
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New York 
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New York 


New York Forest Paper Company, In 
New York J. E. Linde Paper Company 
New York A. Price & Son, Inc 


Royal Paper Corporation 
Rochester *aper Service, In 
Syracuse Paper Service, Inc 
lroy Troy Paper Corporation 

NORTH CAROLINA 
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Dillard Paper Company 


Western Newspaper U nior 
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Oklahoma City Carpenter Paper Company 
rulsa Tayloe Paper Company of Oklahoma 
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Philadelphia Paper Merchants, I: 
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RHODE ISLAND 
Providence 
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Bond-Sanders Paper Co 
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TEXAS 
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Fort Worth - 5 
Harlingen e e 
Houston ‘ L. S. Bosworth Co 
Houston Carpenter Paper Cor 
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San Antonio . . 
UTAH 
Salt Lake City Zellerbach Paper Cor 
VIRGINIA 
Richmond Cauthorne Paper Co 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle Zellerbach Paper Cor 
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WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee The Bouer Paper Co 


EXPORT AGENTS: American Paper Exports Inc., New York, U. S. A. 
Cable Address: APEXINC — New York 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


Neenah, Wisconsin 
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} 1. Vignette 





Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 


é 


bl ud 









A Fe 
As j 
Fe al f 
ieee” : i j - 
ak. * ai ® Aud alee lg? ba lla ll 


2. Hell Box 


Burnished edge of a halftone 


Artist’s reducing glass 


rc 


+ 3. Furnish 


| 





Soft. etched-away edge of a halftone 


Linotype melting pot 
Receptacle for waste printing metal 


Pulp mixer used in paper making 





4. Trufect 


Pype of anastigmatic camera lens 


Scrap from a paper cutter 
Mixture of paper stock ingredients 


A glossy coating used in printing 





] Vignette is the edge of a half- 
tone re-etched until it fades out 
wltly. For beautiful halftone repro- 
ction, fine printers prefer the re- 
ent body, smooth surface and 
led ink affinity of lustrous 
veleoat. 


Hell Box to a printer, means a 





ese receptacle for metal waste. 

Wasi’ is a word which has no 

iN ‘ociation with paper when Level- 

. t ised. is mins is recog- 
d ‘or its superior runability 

4 §°S more effective impressions out 


every ream or roll. 


ANSWERS 


Furnish is the mixture of paper 
ingredients in stock suspension, 
a cardinal factor in paper quality. 


4 Trufect is the finest quality grade 


of Kimberly-Clark Levelcoat 
printing paper. Amazingly 
from ream to ream, TRUFECT pro- 
vides a clear, rich medium for more 


effective printing, 


uniform 


—_—-- 


Free! An intriguing Quiz Book with 
24 more questions to test your word 
knowledge of paper and printing. 
Write for your copy today. 
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Color-corrective filter 


Name of an ultra-quality printing paper 


% 
evelcoald 
PRINTING PAPERS 


Kimberly 
Clark 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN TRADE MARK 


lf our distributors cannot sup 
ply your immediate needs, we 
solicit your patience. There will 
be ample Leveicoat Printing 
Papers jor your requirements 
when our plans for increased 
production can be realized 
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THIS MONTH: 


[ ANY NIAA members were doz- 
ing during the Atlantic City con- 
ference in June, they were literally 
awakened with a crash when Bill 
Northlich began to talk. 

Bill picked up a glass tumbler from 
the pulpit, drained it, and smashed 
the glass on the floor. That was his 
way of making sure that every listener 
knew that he was talking about Fiber- 
glas—glass in fiber form, infinitesimal 
strands, stronger than steel in certain 
respects—and not the glass that most 
people know. 

It was also a typical example of 
Northlich showmanship, a flair for 
dramatizing technical facts and sales 
points. This streak of showmanship 
and salesmanship has carried Bill 
Northlich through a long series of in- 
teresting selling and advertising as- 
signments to his present post, director 
of advertising for Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation, Toledo, O. 
Here, with an unusual product having 
a wide variety of applications in totally 
different markets, he has had an un- 
usual opportunity for employing the 
dramatic in selling and advertising . . . 
with success! 

The varied basic characteristics of 
Fiberglas lead to a wide and interest- 
ing variety of applications and mar- 
kets. As thermal insulation, Fiber- 
glas appears in refrigerators and other 
appliances, in buildings, in pipe cover- 
ings, in aircraft, in ships, in automo- 
and in streamlined trains. As 
insulation, Fiberglas is an 
component of motors and 
yarn its uses 
fabrics 


biles, 
elec trical 

important 
ot her 
range 


equipment. As 
from non-combustible 
for public places to non-allergenic pil- 
For most 
uses, Fiberglas products are sold to 
other manufacturers, to be placed in 
their industrial and 
products, or to companies whose own 
vertical distribution organizations fit 
them for a complete merchandising 


lows and reinforced plastics. 


own consumer 


job. 
This 


very variety of channels of 
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W.R. Northlich 


distribution and marketing methods 
has made the Fiberglas advertising 
and sales promotion job one of the 
most interesting and complex in in- 
dustry. And it has given Bill North- 
lich an opportunity for free applica- 
tion of a fertile imagination. 

To dramatize Fiberglas’ role in the 
appliance field, Bill passed out thou- 
sands of free neckties (of Fiberglas 
and rayon fabric) imprinted with 
pictures of ranges, refrigerators and 
water heaters. When the free supply 
was exhausted, Bill found that Fiber- 
glas customers wanted more, at their 
own Now his advertising 
department operates a substantial 
necktie business. 


expense. 


Recently a manufacturer developed 
a frozen foods shopping bag of Fiber- 
glas fabric. To dramatize the degree 
of insulating properties, Bill tied in 
merchandising plans with the Fiber- 
glas publicity people, who sent sample 
bags, containing ice cream, to food 
editors in metropolitan centers. The 
idea produced remarkable publicity, 
and plenty of sales, for the manufac- 
turer and for Fiberglas. 

The same technique paid off for 
another user of Fiberglas yarn who 
developed a fireproof ironing board 
cover. 

Long apprenticeship in selling and 
advertising building materials led 
directly to Bill Northlich’s present 
post as director of advertising with 
the Fiberglas Corporation. 

After graduating from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, he tackled his first 
job as a sales correspondent for the 
United States Gypsum Company. Two 
years later he put his practical know- 
ledge of dealer contact and relations 
to work in the advertising department 
of the Celotex Corporation in Chi- 
cago. A major project was preparing 
sales courses for 6,000 lumber dealers. 
The binder provides space for includ- 
ing sales material on non-competing 
products. Success led to a promotion 
to assistant advertising manager. In 


Vadustral Advetliring 





W. R. NORTHLICH, 
Director of Advertising, 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 
Toledo, O. 


1934, when the building field was 
beginning to look up from its 1932 
low, Bill moved to Minneapolis as 
advertising and sales promotion man- 
ager of Wood Conversion Company, 
a Weyerhauser subsidiary. 

In 1936, Walther Buchen brought 
him to Chicago for a five-year stew- 
ardship as account executive on sev- 
eral accounts including U. S. Gypsum. 
Here for the first time Bill had an 
opportunity to apply his “altruistic 
ideas” on dealer relations and what 
he now terms “umbrella promotion.” 
Support of dealers, contractors and 
architects was a cornerstone of Gyp- 
sum policy. Leading architects re- 
ceived substantial commissions for 
employing Gypsum products in post- 
war dream projects. They, and others 
impressed by the “follow the leader” 
motive, found many new and inter- 
esting opportunities for specifying the 
Gypsum line. 

When the Gypsum account left 
Buchen in 1941, Northlich began 4 
long campaign to get active duty 
the Army (he had held a reserve com- 


mission since Illinois ROTC days). 
But brass hats were cold to his sug 
gestions for using advertising ch- 
niques in recruiting campaigns nd 
to an active duty assignment. 

Direct participation in the war ¢f- 
fort came in another way when the 
Fiberglas Corporation asked North- 


(Continued on page 153) 
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t LEADING PUBLICATION IN THE BOATING FIELD 
C 1G, IN CIRCULATION AND VOLUME OF ADVERTISING 
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Sales Promotion Ideas 








Metal Manufacturing Company Offers 


To Swap Its 


early 


RB RETURNING to the 
\merican barter and 


exchange, Lyon Metal Products, Au- 


custom of 


rora, Ill., is conducting a unique 


sales promotion and national’ adver- 


tising Campaign designed to secure 
hard-to get steel by oftering to swap 
products for 


t he 


finished manufactured 
the The 


campaign revolves around the slogan, 


raw metal. theme of 


“You furnish the Steel . . . Lyon will 


Make the Product!”’ 


In its swap offer, Lyon includes 


finished products in two categories: 
First, the customer is told that, pound 
tor pound for the steel he furnishes, 


he can select any Lyon product in 
current production, such as_ steel 
shelving, lockers, shop equipment, 


kitchen cabinets, filing cabinets, con- 
The ofter 


for steel covers specialized contract 


vevors, etc. second swap 


production—products made to cus 


tome! specihications—if in sufhcient 


quantities to form production runs. 


Lyon salesmen and dealers are being 


told in 1 numbe r of different ways 


to display their horse-trading ability 


ind back up the national advertising 


Early releases to salesmen carry a 


cartoon of a hors« and the caption, 


4 Yrdet 


literature dis 


Are vou a good horse trader?” 
blanks, 


tributed by 


statements and 
the sheet metal manufac 
carry the “You 


Lyon will Make 


slogan \ 


turing company all 
furnish the Steel 


current 


de ilers 


the Product!” 


sales iIppe il to customers and 


concludes with this thought: 


steel on hand or 
our standard 


“If you have 
available and can use 
products or an item built to your 
specifications, let’s get together for 
a mutually profitable swap.” 


The Lyon situation,” explains H 
B. Spackman, executive vice-president 
ind general sales manager. “is tha 


yur facilities tor the production tf 


wide range of sheet metal product 


ire far in excess ot current stec 
, : 
excellent job 


] 
Steel pro 


eceipts, in spite of the 


being iccomplished by the 


| 
CPUC SE 


+f t 
ders 


de tlers v th 


Products for Raw Steel 





YOU FURNISe 
“LYON yi nate ve 


2-5 
Tape cone 








} 4 





(Left) A few promotional pieces which Lyon Metal Products uses to obtain raw steel in er- 
change for its finished products. (Right) A sample ad in the national advertising campaign 


already on hand are assured that any 
production taken on at any Lyon 
plant as a result of this campaign will 
not in any way affect current orders 
on hand because the program will be 
handled by 
now being used due to scarcity of raw 


production facilities not 


materials. 


I y on’s sales 


Rhodes, 


manager, 


Leonard pro- 
motion “The 
company does not expect to tap any 
all of its raw 

difficulties. Our original 
that and there, tucked 


inventory or left-over from 


points out, 


one bonanza and end 
material 
theory here 
away in 
and some- 
steel, has 
Our 


centrated advertising and sales cam- 


effort, are small 


lots of 


he wal 


times large sheet 


ilready been confirmed. con- 


paign is digging it out.” 


@ New Catalog Sells 
Trucks at a Glance 


Free use of pictures and limited 


use of copy 1s the outstanding fea- 
ture of the Mack International Truck 
Corporation's new catalog being dis- 
tributed to potential buyers of the 
company’s product. 

The cover of the catalog contains 
of vehicles bearing the names 


pictures 


industrial manufacturers 


ot Various 

using Mack trucks. Throughout the 
booklet a burlap background is used 
to stress the ruggedness of the 
vehicles. 


Brief picture captions in handwrit- 
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ing style back up photographs illus- 
trating such points as “Easy access t 


air cleaner,” “Roomy 


“Easier handling.” 


interiors,” 
The cat alog tea- 


anc 


tures the advantages of the cab-over 


engine design and points out variou 


engine features. 


@ Industrial Companies 
Exhibit Products in 


Train Station Windows 


For more than 10 years the 


New 


England Council has been operatin; 


an interesting plan designed to em 


phasize the importance of New Eng 


land manufacturing to New Eng 


ers themsel ves. 


Through the courtesy of the 


Haven, the Boston and Albany 
the Boston and Main Railroad 
exhibit windows are made ava 


without charge, at Boston’s Nort 
South Stations, for the use of 
England industries. Invitations 


these windows are extended b 
New England Council to New 
land manufacturing compan 
more than 1,500 exhibits have 


scheduled and placed since th 

was started. 
Participating companies ha 

tended themselves to show the 


ucts in a most attractive fashior 


advertising of the manufacti 
all cases held down to mere | 
cation, the object being to 


land 


New 
am 


l 


| ible 


h and 


New 


> UM 


























































= statement came at the end of a conver- 
sation on backlogs. The advertiser* in 


NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST said that his backlog 





of orders on V-J Day was $1,250,000. On “AC” 
Day (“After Cancellations”) it was down to 


7 FA atues 


$250,000. Since then the increase has been steady 









| and the backlog is now over $2,000,000! “And”, 
tiser ‘ ae. 3 »» 
Another new —_ wal he continued, “‘it is largely due to N. E. D. 
tells us that one os . 
‘vquiries that turned oe 
Inq a mill 


Again the quality of inquiries from NEW EQUIP- 
an order came from 5 q y q . 


yse — an order 
for 200 items © — 
That inquiry and the or a 
came from the group ia 
is 2/10 of one per cen 
of the distribution. 


MENT DIGEST is emphasized — quality inquiries 
that result in sales. This is definitely a case where 


N. E. D. leads in sales resulting from inquiries. 


NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST PAYS FOR ITSELF 
WITH RESULTS YOU CAN SEE 





tne 


946 


NEw EQUIPMENT DIGEST 


Affiliated with The Penton Publishing Company 
PENTON BUILDING ° CLEVELAND 1 3, o. 3 i« 
NEW YORK (17): 16 East 43r@ Street + CHICAGO (lI): 520 W. Michigan Ave. + LOS ANGELES (4): 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. + PHILADELPHIA: 225 Strathmore Rd., Havertown 
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Sales Promotion Ideas ... . 








This display was recently exhibited by the Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc., of Ansonia, Conn., 
in a Boston railroad station window under a plan sponsored by the New England Council. The 
theme of the exhibit is “Farrel-Birmingham products made in New England have world wide use.” 


series of displays sell industrial New 
England as a whole to those who travel 
through these busy terminals. 


®@ Convincing Letter 
Explains Late Deliveries 


Shortages, labor trouble and gov- 
heckling don’t annoy the 
Aerovox Corporation, New Bedford, 


ernment 


Mass., manufacturers of radio parts. 
At least that’s the impression we get 
from a good-will letter to jobbers and 
dealers which “explains” why those 


orders can’t be filled. 


The letter is about as convincing 
an explanation any manufacturer 
can give of his present woeful posi- 
tion. The letter opens with a head- 
line that shouts, “DELIVERIES!” 
and is addressed “TO ALL AERO- 
VOX RADIO JOBBERS.” It goes 
on to say, “Thanks to definite com- 
mitments by our suppliers and in- 
creasing firmness in the labor situa- 
tion, we are finally in position to 
issue a promise on your most-needed 
items. Accordingly, we can give you 
the following definite information on 
shipments.” 

The letter then goes into its ex- 
planation, but it explains in Oriental 
characters interrupted only occasion- 
ally by such words as “OPA, WPB, 
GL-450-8, strikes, taxes,” 
Signed by the sales man- 


and other 
night mares 
letter closes by 


ager, the saying, 


“Trusting this leaves you as clear 
as we are on the matter of deliveries, 
we remain, Very truly yours, Charles 
Golenpaul.” 

A postscript in Oriental charac- 
ters is followed by a P.P.S. which 
reads, “So what in the hell do you 
want from us?” 
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Balsam, advertising man- 
Aerovox, didn’t reveal to 


( scorge 


ager ot 


thanks to definite commitments by our suppliers 
and increasing firmmess in the labor situation, 
we are finally in position to issue a promise on 
your most—needed items, Accordingly, we can give 
you the following definite informatio on ship- 


etcte eee - WR: ee 
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letter is written in Chinese or Japa- 
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nese or what it actually said. How. 
ever, in explaining the purpose of 
the letter, he points out, “In an age 
when the subject of deliveries is the 
occasion for widespread hair-tearing, 
we figured that the letter would 
serve both as a clarifier and an emol- 
lient to our 400 jobbers, so we sent 
it out recently to the entire list. 
“Response was much better than 
we expected. Nearly 100 jobbers 
wrote back to the sales manager say- 
ing that they greatly enjoyed his 
letter. Better yet, urgent requests for 
special favors in shipments have 
dropped off to nearly zero.” 


@ ILG Prints Photo Record 
‘Of Maritime Ventilation 


“Thousands of Ships Are ILG 
Equipped” is the title of a new photo 
booklet produced by the ILG Electric 
Ventilating Company of Chicago a 
evidence of its supremacy as a sup 
plier of marine heating and ventilating 
equipment. 

The story starts with World War], 
when ILG entered the marine field by 
supplying apparatus for such famous 
ships as the USS “Langley,” world’s 
first aircraft carrier and 240 destroyers 
of the USS “Trippe” class. 

Pictures of passenger liners, freight- 
ers, tankers, yachts and tugs show how 
ILG’s war experience was turned to- 
ward peacetime application in the in- 
terval between 1918 and 1940. 

Many different applications are pic- 
tured in the new photo booklet which 
has the many sea views reproduced by 

—— ' 
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This is a picture of the front cover of the new photo booklet, "Thousands of Ships A 


ILG 


Equipped,” which has recently been published by the ILG Electric Ventilating Co. of C «99% 
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us embrace all types of vehicles 
h month, and read from cover to cover 


lass Transportation's circulation of 4,800 ac 
aches 100% of the buying power of the indus 
i don't judge horses by comparison with apple For Detailed 
‘t compare our circulation with that of any othe a 
ublication. If 10,000 copies were needed to cover ee Oean 
he transit field we would certainly increase our dis- pingincss 
ution accordingly under C. C. A. Our coverage Edition 
‘omplete. 
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Sales Promotion Ideas . 











in unusual oftset duo-tone method for 
depth and clarity in illustration. 





NEW YORK .. 
AND THE FUTURE 





New York and the Future,’ 
a new book by the Bankers Trust Company. 


Front cover of 


@ Eastern Bank Issues 
Sales Promotion Book 


New York and the Future” is the 
name of a new sales promotion and 
public relations book being issued by 
Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
innouncing opening of the bank’s 
new branch office in Rockefeller 


Center. 

The 52-page book is profusely il 
lustrated, and is divided into two 
The first, captioned 


“New York Means Business,”’ projects 


main sec tions. 


in outline of what private enterpris: 
is thinking about in terms of imme 
diate postwar development and expan 
section is called 


s10n The second 


City in Action” and predicts future 


growth and beautification of the city 
More 


tcnsive 


than three months of in 


research went into the 


the volume. The cover, 


prep 
iration of 
end papers and illustrations through 
out the book are 

| 


great clarity and depth by the gravure 


reproduced Ww ith 


vhile the text and incidental 


process, 


illustrations ire printed by letterpress 


[he binding is paper over binders’ 
board, and the book carries a special 
jacket bearing 


dust a personal mes 


sage in the handwriting of S. Sloan 


Colt, president of the bank. 


@ Welcome Folder Makes 


Visitors Feel at Home 
Keeping plant visitors happy is an 


important phase of any company’s 


good will program, and the Speer 
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Carbon Company, St. Marys, Pa., 


manufacturer of carbon products, 


recently worked out an _ interesting 
solution to this problem. 
Planned in conjunction with 


Speer’s advertising agency, O. S. 
Tyson & Co., a small folder makes the 
visitor feel at Designed pri- 
marily to acquaint callers with Speer, 
the leaflet also contains pertinent facts 


home. 


ubout the company and the town of 
St. Marys. 


With its “Welcome to Speer” mes- 
sage spread across the top of the front 
page, the folder provides space for 
the name of the visitor, his company 
afhliation and the 


person he wishes 


to see. The visitor fills out the folder 
and hands it to the receptionist who 
in turn notifies the individual to be 
seen. The then 
the folder to the caller who leisurely 


receptionist returns 


reads it W hile he waits. 


@ "Ad-Visor" Brochure 
Helps Promote Decals 

A guide to point-of-sale promotion 
and containing suggestions for dealer 
identification and product promotion 
is emphasized in a new, full-color De- 
calcomania booklet, “Ad-Visor,” dis- 
tributed by the Meyercord Company, 
Chicago. 


The brochure, reproducing 94 color- 
ful decal signs used by the nation’s 
leading advertisers, shows where, when 





and how to use decal store signs, and 
suggests unusual designs and treat- 
ments. 
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Here is a reproduction of the front cover on 
the Meyercord Company's newest brochure 


The Ad-Visor tells of the confusion 
that would result if all the signs in 
the world were taken down, pointing 
out that signs are the oldest method 


of disseminating information. It illus- 


trates how large expanses of free space 
may be utilized by decals. 
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Photographs of district operations make up this U. S. Stee! Corporation exhibit located in ‘ne 
observatory of the Chicago Board of Trade Building which an estimated number of 25.00 
people visit each month. All pictures in the display are action shots taken in Midwestern 
mills, and captions describe each activity in language the average layman can compre! 
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Its true 


Every issue of Metal 





llus- 
pace 
Progress— practically 
every article — shows 
the metal industry how 
to improve production welding results, how to do a more 
efficient, intelligent welding job on the fabrication of 





tonnage metals. 


Before any production welding begins, you have such 
questions as — Can the metal be welded? Should arc, 
gas or resistance welding be used? Perhaps it should 
be cast, forged or pressed instead ? All these questions 
depend upon experience and an expert knowledge of 


the metal itself. 


That is where Metal Progress helps make welding prog- 
ress. Month after month, it tells the technical and non- 


7301 Euclid Avenue 





DESIGN ENGINEER 
PLANT MANAGER 


These Men Are Typical CHIEF METALLURGIST 
M | . GENERAL FOREMAN 
etal Engineers TECHNICAL ADVISOR 


SUPT. HEAT TREATING 
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these inherent characteristics influence various meth- 
ods of fabrigation” and processing. An article that 
doesn't mention welding at all may be vitally impor- 
tant to the engineer who deals with the welding aspects 


of that specific metal. 


Take an electrode, for example. Scores of steel com- 
panies manufacture hundreds of types of steels. One 
particular electrode will work best with a certain steel 
analysis. Who knows which one? You're right, the 


metal engineer. 


So with welding equipment and supplies—as with 
many other products for the metal industry — try talk- 
ing to the 21,000 metal engineers who look to Metal 
Progress alone for the metal facts they need. 


METAL PROGRESS 


Cleveland 3, Ohio 


Iso Publishers of The Metals Review, ASM Metals Handbook. Sponsor and Manager National Metal Congress and Exposition. 






RESEARCH DIRECTOR MATERIALS ENGINEER 
FOREMAN PLATING TOOL DESIGNER 
FOREMAN TOOL INSPECTION SUPT. FORGING 
SUPT. WELDING INSPECTION FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT 
SUPT. BRASS FOUNDRY LUBRICANT ENGINEER 
VICE-PRESIDENT PRODUCTION PROCESS ENGINEER 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 44] 


Technical Manuals 


e was unattractive the length of 
practical 
copy was single spaced; 
lined capital letters were used for head 

j , hard-to-read 


Drab brown covers carried the 


lacked a proper table of contents 













ant data and cautions were 
omitted 


3. Illustrations: Illustrations consist- 
ed, for the most part, of unretouched 
photographs and reproductions-of blue- 
print drawings. Some of the books 
contained no illustrations whatever, even 
though the text described intricate 
operations which could be clarified only 
by illustration. Photo-offset reproduc- 
tion made many photographs illegible 
The blueprint drawings might have been 
intelligible to an engineer, but did not 
provide the details so essential to 
understanding of the _ functioning, 
maintenance and repair of the unit 


Working Formula 


Next step was to devise a formula 
which would overcome these weak- 








of the 


Farm Equipment Market 













































The “Top 85.6%” of farm 
equipment dealers are mem- 
bers of the National Retail 
Farm Equipment Ass’n, 
comprising 34 State and Re- 
gional associations from 
coast to coast. You'll cover 
all these leading, best-rated 
dealers with FARM EQUIPMENT 
RETAILING ... their official or- 
gan. Printed by and for the mem- 
bership, it’s the dealers’ own paper, 
read from cover-to-cover ... and 
especially now, when the Association 
is fighting their battles. 


Largest dealer circulation 
in the field. 


Sworn. _ circulation, 

(June 1), 18,819 
(dealers, 15,427; jobbers 
and manufacturers 
3,392.) 


No premium or 





combination 


offers. 


FARM cquemeni7Xe 


1014 LOCUST ST. 
Official Publication 


. LOUIS 1, MO. 


National Retail “is Equipment Assn. 
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nesses and fulfill the following func- 
tions: 


1. Answer in clear detail these ques- 
tions: What is it? How does it work? 
How do you install it, operate it, main 
tain it, and repair it? 

2. Be sufficiently flexible to apply t 
both simple and intricate devices and t 
industrial as well as household equip 
ment 


A typical table of contents was pre- 
pared. This consisted of a number of 
separate items or elements which could 
be expanded, contracted, or even 
omitted, depending upon the type and 
requirements of the particular device 
being described. The “formula” there- 
fore, could be expressed as follows: 


1. Theory of Operation: Brief descrip 
tion of the function and method of opera 
tion of the item 

2. Detailed Description. Description of 
the function, location and operation of all 
parts. This is accompanied, usually, | 
cutaway or phantom drawing. 

3. Mechanical Installation. This elen 
is used when the device calls for unpack 
ing instructions, preparation of a founda 
tion, installation of supports, piping 
initial adjustments, tests, etc 

4. Electrical Installation. This element 
is used when the device calls for wiring 
connections, initial tests, etc. The entir 
electrical operation is described in detail 
and illustrated by wiring diagrams 
simplified schematics 

5. Operation. Describes in detail the 
start and stop procedures, initial adjust 
ments, tests, etc. Intricate operations are 
often illustrated by simple line drawings 

6. Inspection and Maintenance. Des 
cribes daily, weekly or monthly proced 
ures. Covers such items as lubricatior 
adjustments, inspection of operating and 
stationary parts, tests, etc. Illustrated by 
line drawings where intricate adjustments 
or operations are called for 

7. Overhaul. An essential component 
of this chapter is a “trouble-shooting” 
chart which indicates major “troubles,” 
their probable causes, and remedies. Text 
describes in detail disassembly, reassembl) 
repair and tests. Illustrated by line draw 
ings and also by explosion drawings show 
ing main and sub-assembly 

8. Safety Precautions. Precautions 
the preservation of equipment and safety 
of personnel are highlighted } nae 
the text. In some instances, a_ spé 
chapter is added in which these pre 
tions are repeated and, if  necess 
amplified 

9. Renewal Parts. A list of prin 
renewal parts. This need not be a 
plete list but should include the na 
stock number and description of those 
parts that receive the most wear. If 
element is included, it should be illustr 
by an explosion view showing locati 
parts. If an explosion view is used ir 
overhaul section, this illustration may s 
the purpose 

Two items were then selected as 
“guinea pigs.” Electric furnaces and 
circuit breakers were chosen as s 
jects for projected manuals. One was 2 
relatively simple device requiring lit 
overhaul or maintenance; the ot 
was extremely intricate and requ! 
elaborate overhaul instructions. 
required extensive operation and 
instructions; the other was a s 
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ye in position to serve the important textile industry. 


Wi Textile World is 
“the Textile Industry 


It is only natural therefore that the ratio of Textile World’s net paid circulation, 
state by state, closely parallels the ratio of the textile activity of each state to the 
industry as a whole. 


























The illustration gives you a quick picture of the normal production records of the 
industry by sections of the country, and shows how adequately each section is 
covered by Textile World’s net paid circulation. 





Note that Textile World is strong in New England — strong in the Middle Atlantic 
states—strong in the South Atlantic states—strong, in other words, wherever 
textiles are produced—wherever textile machinery and equipment and supplies 
are required. 


Which of course explains why Textile World is 
- in such excellent position to help you in your 
efforts to build recognition and business in the 
textile industy—to help you get your textile in- 
dustry messages before the textile mill men 
whose influence you need to cultivate. 


Rates? 


| TEXTILE WORLD... 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
0W. 42nd ST. > NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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operating instrument. It was felt that 
two items would provide a thor- 
ough test of the formula and its flex- 
ibility. 

Discussion with engineers and 
service men, study of the equipment 
itself, and of blueprints, produced data 
essential to a lucid text treatment. 
Draftsmen, artists and retouchers pro- 
duced illustrative material which was 
then checked for accuracy by project 
engineers. Layout men then designed 
each manual for appearance and read- 
ability. Color was used functionally to 
highlight important text data or to 
clarify certain diagrams and illustra- 


tions. Typography was selected that 
would provide practical and easy read- 
ing. Press proofs were bound into a 
handmade cover. A dummy manual 
presenting a finished appearance, was 
thus prepared for survey purposes. 


Field Research 


Highlight of the entire program 
was the survey of a selected list of 
customers on the East Coast and the 
Middle West. Two salient facts ap- 
peared: First, the importance in the 
customer’s mind of good instructional 
and informational literature; second, 
tremendous interest in the revised 
manuals and approval of the com- 
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THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER WORLD—Monthly educa- 
tional news magazine. PAPER and PULP MILL CATALOGUE 
and Engineering Handbook—annval buyers’ reference. 


Manufacturers and suppliers of the thousand and one items needed 
for pulp and paper production will profit greatly by building their 
sales campaigns around these two top mediums to reach top men 
in the paper and pulp manufacturing industry. The MAGAZINE 
is the oldest Monthly serving the Industry. The annual CATA- 
LOGUE and Engineering Handbook keeps buying facts and product 
reference data before men who buy and specify in every operat- 
ing mill in the U. S. and Canada. 


WE KNOW THE MARKET. Since 1919, the Fritz organization 
has been part and parcel of the great paper and pulp manufacturing 
Industry. In our publications we have made important contribu- 
tions for production advancement, product improvement, etc. Our 
knowledge of the Industry is yours to apply in your advertising 
and literature. A Fritz representative will help you work out more 
effective “telling and selling” Sales messages. Fritz Publications 


give you the coverage that Counts. 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


29 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO. 5 
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pany’s pains in improving its service 
to customers. 

A variety of industries and busi- 
ness companies were contacted. Chief 
engineers, foremen, maintenance men 
and other department heads who were 
directly and actively interested in us- 
ing service manuals, were interviewed. 

The survey was divided into three 
parts: 1. Use and distribution of in- 
struction books; 2. The customer’s in- 
terest and attitude toward contents, 
layout and illustrations in general. 
3. A comparison of the company’s 
previous manuals and the two proj- 
ected .manuals prepared by Cushing 
& Nevell. All customers agreed that 
the projected manuals were logical and 
practical, not only for service and op- 
erational purposes, but also in train- 
ing inexperienced men. Many custom- 
ers regarded this training feature as a 
major issue and felt that such books 
would be an invaluable help to them. 


The survey also produced many in- 
telligent suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the books. These suggestions 
were incorporated in a survey report 
and were used later in final revision of 
the manuals. Perhaps one of the most 
significant features of the entire sur- 
vey was the over-all attitude concern- 
ing the importance of informational 
literature. Time and again customers 
said that inadequate or carelessly pre- 
pared books tended to prejudice the 
customer against the company, while 
practical, well prepared books built 
up respect and pride in the equip- 
ment. These important factors have a 
direct bearing on proper preparation, 
distribution and use of instructional 


and informational literature in the 
postwar market. 

The story just related is by no 
means unique. Service manuals, in- 


structional and educational literature, 
training charts and other material of 
a similar character prepared by com- 
panies throughout the country under 
government supervision, have been 
used to teach “green” service men to 
operate, maintain and repair all types 
of mechanical and electronic devices. 
Their intrinsic value has been brought 
home vividly to companies which here- 
tofore regarded it as a mere by-prod- 
uct. The skills and techniques devel- 
oped in preparing this material will 
not have been wasted. As manuv!ac- 
turers seek to revive old markets and 
to find new customers, service wi! be 


one of the deciding factors in the 
competitive race. Skillfully prep red 
instructional literature offers this ‘ype 


of service—plus! 
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ULY AND August passed without 

our having awakened to the 
fact that we were 10. This, our Sep- 
tember, 1946 article, marks the sec- 
ond month in our eleventh year of 
running this department—No. 122 
of the series, to be exact. 

OK AS INSERTED made its debut in 
August, 1936, back in the dear dead 
days of depression, when we were all 
oh, so poor but could afford a new 
car every second year, had steak for 
dinner moderately often and didn’t 
know how well off we were. 

The original—and _still—intention 
of this department was to bring into 
the spotlight the hitherto unrecognized 
heroes of industrial advertising, the 
fellows who chore for less money and 
less glory than the prima donnas of 
consumer advertising. But as the de- 
partment grew from a single page 
until it spread all over Mr. Crain’s 
property, we seized upon the oppor- 
tunity that was ours to crusade in the 
interest of better copy. Our monthly 
task of uncovering four or five “win- 
ners” each month led us past so many 
dreary advertisements that we were 
compelled to plead for standards. Our 
contention, ever since, has been that 
public discussion of what is good or 
bad according to those standards is 
a contribution to the improvement of 
our production and a better appre- 
ciation, of all our individual earning 
powers. 

We have not always been tolerant. 
In our championing of the good-copy 
cause, we have been at times rather 
brutal in our handling of those cam- 
paigns which, more than being worth- 
less to themselves, are detrimental to 

advertising. We have often re- 
peated that a bad ad—rather than, as 
is popularly supposed, making a good 
ac look better—actually hurts the 
chances of a good ad’s being seen. The 
more good ads in the book, the more 
lielihood that your good ad will be 
ooserved; the more bad ads, the less 
\sclihood it will even be encountered. 
for our own private sakes, each of 


Tenth Anniversary . . . Review 


of Winners... 


Comments on 


Readership Studies 


us has a stake in the general improve- 
ment of industrial advertising. 


So we have called ’em as we’ve seen 
‘em, and let the chips fall where they 
list. Our boos have made us enemies, 
and we have been condemned for hid- 
ing behind anonymity. Yet there is 
obvious reason for the anonymity, and 
most have taken the criticism with 
good grace. 

You may be interested to know that 
the two parties who originated The 
Copy Chasers are still, and always 
have been, The Copy Chasers. Rumors 
to the contrary, the identity of The 
Copy Chasers has remained the same. 


It has been interesting to us, in a 
reminiscent mood, to look back over 
our files, and we have proved to our- 
selves what we have always suspected 
—that month after month the same 
companies produce the best advertis- 
ing. Goodrich, General Electric, 
Hercules Powder, Johns-Manville, 





The Copy Chasers’ 
Principles 

@ The Copy Chasers base their 

criticism of industrial advertis- 

ing on the following basic prin- 
ciples which they use in their 
own daily chores: 

1. A sound sales idea—true to 
the product, penetrating, re- 
memberable. 

2. An intriguing headline—not 
just tricky—logical to the 
sales idea and _ promising 
enough to make reading 
worth while. 

3. Skillful copy free from gen- 
eralities, free from advertis- 
ing bromides, and free from 
unbacked-up claims of su- 
periority—readable, human. 

4. Copy expressing the prod- 
uct’s qualities in terms of 
benefit to the purchaser— 
but nothing exaggerated, 
nothing boastful, nothing the 
salesman himself would be 
ashamed to say. If necessary 
—good solid ‘“reason-why.” 
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Aluminum Company, Westinghouse 
appear among the “winners” time 
after time. 

Big companies, yes, and we have 
been criticized for publishing them 
so often, yet we feel not only that 
they merit the recognition but also 
that the kind of advertising they do 
is worth describing in some detail so 
that others, with less facilities, can 
get some ideas for themselves. 


The first appearance was, as we 
say, in August, 1936. Our “few nods 
in the direction of the unsung indus- 
trial copy writer” included bows to 
none other than Ken Akers of Gris- 
wold-Eshleman for a spread on Good- 
rich Rubber Tubing; to Von P. 
Thomas, merchandising manager of 
Bussman Mfg. Company (“Your 
Sprinkler Heads Don’t Open Need- 
lessly—Why Should Your Fuses?’’) ; to 
H. T. Denart, a. m. of General Motors’ 
Yellow Coach division for an 8-page 
insert in the Fortune manner; to Bill 
Relyea of Foxboro Company for an 
ad about the Foxboro instruments 
Corning Glass used in manufacturing 
a big lens for Caltech; and to M. C. 
Williamson and his agency, Charles 
Rumrill & Co., for a Bausch & Lomb 
page consisting a check-list of uses. 


Then, in September, hats off to 
Ken Akers (again) on Goodrich, Bill 
McFee of Armco, Ken Parsons of 
Sutherland-Abbott for a Parks-Kramer 
ad, Kent Pritchard of (then) Lord & 
Thomas for Frigidaire and Louis J. 
Ott for the first of many Ohio Brass 
ads to be mentioned in “OK.” 

In October, Kudos to Warwick An- 
derson of Elmer H. Doe Agency writ- 
ing for Louisville Drying Machinery, 
Edwin L. Andrews of Fuller & Smith 
& Ross for Aluminum Company 
(twice later selected as Ad-Man-of- 
the-Year), Lauren K. Hagaman for 
Armstrong Cork, and James E. Leverty 
of J. W. Thompson for Johns-Man- 
ville. 

In November, James Thomas Chi- 
rurg and Sutherland-Abbott accepted 
awards for their entire copy staffs on 
American Tool and American Optical, 
respectively; G. A. Dunham of J. 
Walter Thompson took a bow for his 
work on U. S. Gutta Percha Paint; 
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The Copy Chasers Honored These Companies 
More Than Once in 10 Years 














credit for an American Telephone ad. 

And in December, 1936 the spot- 
light was focussed on Hal Trump of 
M. Randall Company for Morse 
Chain, J. B. Armstrong of Russell T. 
Armstrong Machine Works 
1 consistently fine campaign), the 
Chirurg copy staff for Graton & 
Knight, the BBD&O staff for U. S. 
Steel, and Kenneth L. Slifer of Ayer 
tor Bell Telephone. 

And so on through the years. We 


(;sray tor 


thought you'd be interested in a re 
capitulation of the frequent winners, 
ind that follows As might be ex 
pected, General Electric contributed 
the largest number of “winners’”—14. 


Aluminum Company, Westinghous: 
ina jJohns-Manville were next with 
eight, then Goddrich and Hercules 
’owder with seven 

The race among agencies was really 
lose \ BBD&O writer is mentioned 


o less than 34 times, the Fuller & 


with 33. Griswold-Eshleman with 19, 
J. Walter Thompson with 15 and Ayer 
with 14, lead the rest of the field. 


We heartily endorse the movement, 
instituted by J. H. Thomson of West- 
inghouse and several of his Cleveland 
friends and now being pushed by the 
NIAA and publishers, 


igencies and advertisers, to determine 


suppor ting 


the value of repeating advertisements. 


The question has always made our 
heads whirl. Readership of any single 
advertisement is so small (according 
to what little evidence we've been 
privileged to inspect) in terms of per 
centage of circulation (or, more ac 
curately, in terms of percentage of 
readers survey), that it seems a pity 
an ad should be exposed just once and 
then discarded. If 5‘; thorough read- 
ership is satisfactory (or name your 
own figure), it would at first thought 
seem worth while to keep repeating 


Times Times Times 
Advertiser Winner Advertiser Winner Advertiser Winner 
General Electric Company .... 14 National Lead Company 3 Interchemical Corporation 2 
Aluminum Company of America 8 New Jersey Zinc Company 3 Keasbey & Mattison ........ 2 
Johns-Manville Corporation ... 8 Okonite Company ........--- 3 Kellems Company .......... 2 
Westinghouse Electric Radio Corporation of America 3 Kelvinator Division ... ..... 2 
Corporatior : , Rustless Iron & Steel Nash-Kelvinator Corporation 2 
B. F. Goodrich Company 7 COPMOTRIOM ccc ccssncess 3 Keuffel & Esser Company - 2 
Hercules Powder Company 7 Joseph T. Ryerson & Sons ... 3 Walter Kidde & Co. ........ 2 
Allis‘Chalmers Mfg. Company 6 Scott Paper Company ....... 3 Krebs Pigment & Color 
Republic Steel Corporation ... 6 Standard Oil Company SRY ras cack ned ies 2 
Libby-Owens-Ford Glass SEED no's aw ae'e vetinys 3 R. G. LeTourneau, Inc. ..... 2 
Company nate 5 Sylvania Electric Company 3 Link-Belt Company ......... 2 
U. S. Steel Corporation j U. S. Rubber Company ..... 3 Lyon Metal Products Company 2 
Warner & Swasey Company j Acheson Colloids Corporation . 2 Metal & Thermit Corporation . 2 
American Rolling Mill American Brass Company 2 Metallizing Engineering 
Company PON a 4 American Optical Company 2 ee CTT Ore ee Tere 2 
Armstrong Cotk Company 4 American Steel & Wire Modine Mfg. Company ...... 2 
Armstrong Machine Works 4 ee EPC Cee CETTE 2 Monsanto Chemical Company 2 
Bussman Mfg. Company 4 Aridye Corporation ......... 2 Muzak Corporation ......... 2 
Corning Glass Works 4 Baash-Ross Tool Company 2 New Departure Division 2 
Fafnir Bearing Company , 4 Barrett-Cravens Company : 2 Cee: POMGEE conc seccues 2 
International Nickel Company 4 i CE. cen avedsccesnes 2 Ohio Crankshaft Company 2 
Jenkins Bros ace aeens 4 Blaw-Knox Company ........ 2 Owens-Corning-Fiberglas 
Koppers Company 4 Carborundum Corporation 2 QOS ? 
Ohio Brass Company 4 Carnier Corporation te eeee 2 Owens‘Illinois Glass Company ? 
Alemite Corporation . 3 Caterpillar Tractor Company 2 Permutit Company ......... ? 
American Brake Shoe & Container Corporation of ; Phillips Screw Licensees ..... ) 
Foundry Company 3 POE. st ctordckasetaves 2 acne Males o . 
American Screw Cor 3 Cook Electric Company ..... 2 ee ee tenes . 
€ npany P 2 
Charles Bruning Company 3 Crosley Corporation ........ 2 Remington-Rana .........-. - 
Calgon, Inc ; 3 CostieroPEMGAGROP 6c te cccsces 2 Rockbestos Products , 
Carboloy Company ;' 3 The Delta Mfg. Company , 2 . Corporation ees Ae —— : 
Carpenter Steel Company 3 Dictaphone Corporation ..... 2 Shefheld Corporation ....... - 
Combustion Engineering Joseph Dixon Crucible Shell Oil Company .... 2 
Company 3 CREO ve sscevscesvace 2 Simonds Worden White 2 
S. R. Dresser Company 1 Dodge Mig. Corporation : 2 Socony-Vacuum O:] Company 2 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber The Dorr Company ........ 2 Seanley WORKS 22s cscccsices 2 
Company 3 Dry-Zero Corporation ....... - B. F. Sturtevant Company 2 
Greensfeld Tap & Dic Farrel-Birmingham Company , Synthane Corporation ....... ? 
Corporati Fairbanks, Morse & Co ; . Taylor Instrument Companies . 2 
Greenlee Tool Compan 3 E. I. Du Pont de Nemours - Torrington Mfg. Company ; 2 
c pany + 4 s 4 } 
Independent Pneumat Tool Firth-Sterling Steel Company . Twin Coach Company ....... 2 
~~. ns Fischer @ Porter ....... 2 P 
Company ~ } ‘ere , > United States Gypsum 
: . Foxboro Company .......... 2 . r . 
Lamson & Sx ssions Compan, Gates Rubber Company ) Company teen eens 2 
Le Blond Machine Tool Hall Laboratories “se ? { niversal Atlas Cement 
Company 3 Hyatt Bearings Division, _ Company Terr . 
Lincoln E lectri Cor pany 3 General Motors Company ? Veeder Root Toe é 
ind L. W. Coleman of Ayer got the Smith & Ross crew are right behind the ad in order to pick up other 5‘: 's 


from the 95‘; that was missed the 
first time. 

But, on second thought, why was\ 
more money beating a dead hors 

Trouble is, we usually haven’t the 
slightest idea of the reason for suc! 
small readership—whether it’s becaus: 

a. The business papers aren't 
by a very high percentage of the « 
culation; 

b. The advertising sections ar 
read by a very high percentage of 
circulation; 

c. Few products have enough 
eral interest to command a large at 
ence, or 

d. Even the best industrial « 
and art are not good enough to 
the much higher readership rat: 
that are obtained by the more 
cessful advertisements in consul 
publications. 

What we're aiming at is—it we 
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How much does it COST 


to cut your Advertising? 





~ 


The cost of advertising never should worry you 


as much as the cost of not advertising. You 


can figure the one in actual dollars and cents, 


but you can’t even estimate the other. 


=. pega YOU CANCEL your advertising in 
a publication with a circulation of 25,- 
000. You save a few dollars but you cancel 
25,000 contacts per month through this one 
paper alone. Stretch this to two months and 
you multiply it by two. Stretch it to three 
months and you multiply it by three. 
Cancelling your advertising is like giving up 
a “right of way” built for you. A prominent 
store on a prominent corner, hardly would 
move out for three months to save the rent 
because their stock was depleted. 

By the same token, what can you possibly 
gain by canceling your advertising? We know 
of one manufacturer who saved $35,000... 
but then Jost $6,500,000 in business in the 
next three years. You have an investment in 
the readers of the publications in which your 
ads have been appearing. Is it good business 
to let thousands of readers forget you? Is it 
good business literally to wipe out the invest- 
ment you have built up in these readers over 
the years? 
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Unless you are offering your business for sale, 
your advertising must be continuous. Its 
power depends upon repetition as much as 
it does on reputation. It competes for the 
attention of a very busy, and every tempo- 
rary parade of buyers. The turn-over, in this 
fast moving procession, is great, the influx of 
newcomers considerable. And their memories 
are short. 

If you’d like to see a couple of examples of 
what happens when you cut out advertising, 
or if you’d like copies of this ad to send to 
others in your office, drop a note to ABP 
headquarters. We'll be glad to cooperate. 


THE ASSOCIATED 
BUSINESS PAPERS 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 





A national association of business publications devoted to increasing their 
usefulness to their subscribers and helping advertisers get a bigger return 


on their investment 


ABP’s BUSINESS !S TO BOOST YOUR BUSINESS 
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Times 

Agency Winner 
Campbell-Ewald Company ... 4 
Foote, Cone & Belding ...... 4 
Gardner Advertising i ated 5 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald 4 
Kenyon & Eckhardt ......... 4 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove .. 4 
Aste DME .cccccsseess 4 
,.. BE, BEREMGD wcccevcscccces + 
Charles L. Rumrill & Co. *s 4 
St. George & Keyes ........ 4 
Cramer-Krasselt Company 3 
Dozier-Graham-Eastman ..... 3 
CRORTRERTEION: 2 vcccccicices 3 
USE 5. SHUN ccccnccscees 3 
Hays MacFarland & Co. ..... 3 


J. R. Hamilton Advertising 
BP CCTER ELEC CR COTE 
Kirkgasser-Drew Company ... 
The McCarty Company ..... 
McGraw-Hill Copy Service .. 
Wm. B. Remington ........-. 
Stephan Industrial Advertising 
Agency 
Alley & Richards Company 
Arnold Andrews Agency : 
Atherton & Currier ......... 
Bavless-Kerr Company ...... 
Leo Burnett Company ....... 


wwwww 


Mmwivmwmeyvmnm wo 


’ o 
As Inserted ‘Ad in 10 Years 
Times 
Agency Winner 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
EOE stdecineadetovetos 34 
Fuller & Smith & Ross ...... 33 
Griswold-Eshleman Company . 19 
J. Walter Thompson Company 15 
N. W. Ayer &@ Son ........ 14 
ee OF GAL. 4 casdaseenews 12 
The Buchen Company ...... 2 
G. M. Basford Company .... 12 
James Thomas Chirurg 
CGR vsciccccicenens 10 
Horton-Noyes Company ..... 10 
Newell-Emmett Company . 8 
Marschalk and Pratt Company 7 
Bwane Associates ...cccccess 6 
Hazard Advertising 
PE pccnevenee tee 6 
Meldrum & Fewsmith ....... 6 
ey gS ee Tee 6 
Brooke, Smith, French & 
RRR eee 5 
Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick 5 
The Fensholt Company ..... 5 
Sutherland-Abbott .......... 5 
Young & Rubicam .......... 5 
John Falkner Arndt & 
Ra. .cncebiswe sate cad eecs 4 
Beaumont, Heller & Sperling . 4 


These Agencies Wrote More Than One ‘OK— 


Times 
Agency Winner 
Caldwell-Baker Company ‘ 
Cruttenden & Eger Advertising 


Pere rrr eT Te 2 
Cockfield, Brown & Co. ...... 2 
Doe Advertising Agency ..... 2 
Roy S. Durstine, Inc. ........ 2 
Erwin, Wasey & Co. ....... 2 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law 2 
Oakleigh R. French & 

PEE. nn bie 64 ceceuns 2 
J. MA. Biichereon, fic. ....... 2 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 

EOP rere 2 
Kreicker & Meloan ......... 2 
McLain Organization ........ 2 
Biouse BH CUES cc ccccccctvs 2 
Arthur R. Mogge, Inc. ..... 2 
ai a, TTR ECO 2 
Fred M. Randall Company 2 
Irving J. Rosenbloom 

Advertising Agency ....... 2 
Smith, Hoffman & Smith 2 
Ch a Ses Oe Ga. aaeeeun ss 2 
Van Sant, Dugdale & Co as 2 
og | ee ee 2 
Ralph L. Wolfe and Associates 2 
Wooley & Hunter .......... 2 











be a shame if a poor ad were published 
a third or fourth time just because it 
did no worse the second time than it 
did the first time. 


What all of us need to know— 
more than the value of repeats (as 
important as that may be)—is: How 
do we tell if our ad is as good as it 
should, and could, be? 


Readership rankings don’t tell. The 
figures are comparative, and it is 
unlikes that are being compared. Some 
products have an extremely limited 
market. An ad that gets 2% thor- 
ough readership would be far better 
than one getting a 10% readership ff 
that 2% .were, say, two-thirds of all 
the product’s real potential buyers, 
while the 10% were only 20% of the 
other product’s prospects. Browsing 
through a Starch report recently, we 
observed that one ad we had written 
was the most efficient among those in 
the same space Gealenions another 
was at the foot of its classification. But 
the first ad had a broad market—prac- 
tically any reader was a prospect; the 
second could be bought by a very 
limited (geographically and industry- 
wise) market. Was the first ad a 
better ad than the second one? 


Coupon returns don’t tell, either 
(except which ads in a series are better 
than others). Perhaps “1,000 replies” 
sounds good, but maybe the take would 
have been higher with a better ad. “One 
or two inquiries” sounds poor, yet we 
told you last month about the 


experi- 
ence of Aridye Corporation where 
“one or two traceable responses per 
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advertisement” represented action on 
the part of “2 or 3% of the total 
number of customers in the market 
where the entire market is less than 
60 plants.” 

Anyway, readership surveys give no 
reliable indication at all of what the 
advertiser needs most to know. They 
never reveal the nature of the reaction 
—whether the reader is any nearer the 
point of sale. The interviewee may 
recall the ad, he may have read it in 
part or in whole, and he may have 
concluded—phooie. The text may 
have failed to fulfill the promise of 
the headline . . . he may have discov- 
ered that the product was not eligible 
for his purposes . or he may have 
been reading for idle curiosity without 
any intention of purchase. 


So, if the purpose of an ad is to 
bring the prospect closer to the point 
of a purchase, then we’re working in 
the dark if we have no means of as- 
certaining whether the effect upon the 
reader is favorable or unfavorable or 
neutral. 

As we all know, some products are, 
by their very nature, duck soup to 
advertise. ‘“‘Nylons today—no wait- 
ing” is a good ad that was no trouble 
at all to write. But there are plenty 
of products which have no inherent 
news value, and you have to work 
hard to attract attention and hold it 
long enough to establish a sales point 
that, even at best, may be pretty 
abstract. 

Consider the problem of the com- 


modity, of which there are many in 


industrial marketing. It usually has 
a broad market, may be bought fre- 
quently and in large quantities and yet, 
because specifications are standard and 
quality is uniform among all com- 
petitors, there’s nothing to be said 
about the article that will be astound- 
ing, beguiling or comforting to the 
reader. How can the advertising of 
such a product hope to compete with 
(and get as high readership as) the 
products that are brand new, offer 
tremendous and obvious advantages, 
have unique construction or operation 
features or have been used with some 
sensational success? 

Answer: By the use of artificial de- 
vices—emotional appeals, analogies, 
typographical stunts and other fol- 
derol that seek to trick the reader into 
the tent without intending to deliver 
the goods. Recognition of such ads 
may be high—but how about selling 
value? Is mere meeting up with the 
name enough in the case of a com- 
modity? 

Take a billboard, for example. It 
unquestionably gets high readership. 
Its big aim in life is to establish— 
by unescapable impact and reiteration 
—a brand name or trademark. Noth- 
ing more. The illustrated situation 
and the brief wording are usually 
ridiculous—providing utterly no rea- 
sonable evidence for brand preference. 
You couldn’t make up your mind 
about one gasoline over another on 
the basis of information provided by 
billboards. Yet billboards could not 
be condemned as a waste of money 
for that reason. Most billboarded 
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products are packaged items or (like 
gasoline) heavily trademarked items— 
familiarity (which practically amounts 
to acceptance) is all that is necessary 
But few industrial prod- 
ucts depend so much upon a name, 


to establish. 
trademark or design. So is “billboard 
type” advertising suitable for indus- 
trial products? 

There are many such questions that 
need to be answered before we can 
hope to make business paper adver- 
tising anywhere near an exact science. 
The readership-of repeats study should 
fill in a big hole in our knowledge of 
what happens. But we need to know 


—badly- 


ng is to begin 


just how good our advertis- 
with and how we 
should Zo about trying to make it 


better than it is. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGe 46] 


Airports 


land and buildings. As 


market potentials, this amount may be 


a guide to 


divided into five classifications: 


1. Site preparation: clearing, grub- 
bing, excavating and grading, drain- 
ige, surface conditioning, and fenc- 
ing: $525,304,322, or 51.4°, of the 
total cost. 

2. Paving: runways, taxiways and 
aprons: $395,305,460, or 38.7‘. of 


total. 

3. Lighting: installation and equip- 
ment costs of beacon, boundary, ob 
struction, range, runway and taxiway 
flood or contact lights, plus wind tee 
or tetrahedron: $55,081,978, or 5.4%. 

4. Radio: equipment and installa- 
tion: $10,983,000, or 1.1‘¢. 

a Miscellaneous 


ing, access roads, marking and land- 
$34,893,185, or 3.4%, of 


approach clear- 
scaping: 
total. 


It is obvious that the market for 
construction and basic capital equip- 
ment for preparing fields and erecting 
buildings is tremendous. An admin 


istration building alone will require 


much the Same equipment, material, 


construction tools and labor as an 


ofhce building or any other major 


structure, 
Sales and Service Markets 
Usually 


urcraft service operators at each one 


there will be one or more 
f the more than 3,000 active com 
mercial airports in the United States. 
The number will increase as more ait 
ports are built and as surplus military 
Probably, 


urcratt 


helds revert to civilian use. 


no fewer than 3,500 service 


yperators are retailing aviation prod 


ucts and services to the general public 


today 


Among the principal lines they 
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retail are a complete line of aviation 
fuel, airplane and engine parts, pilots’ 
wearing apparel, log books, maps, di- 
rectories and aviation periodicals. Air- 
plane storage and repairing service re- 
quires the operators to maintain ade- 
quate stocks of tools and equipment 
comparable to those in large garages 
repair departments. 
Students, in training, compose a sub- 
stantial market. Sale of new and used 
airplanes, through airport 
service Operators, promises to be one 
of the most important and profitable 
of their operations. 


and automobile 


largely 


Safe conduct of scheduled airline 
transportation adds many millions of 
dollars in new buildings, equipment, 
Scheduled air 
to spend more than 
$300 million for new equipment, in- 


navigation aids, etc. 


Carriers expect 


cluding airplanes, engines and parts, 
An additional 
$150 million will go into improve- 


in the next five years. 


ments On airports, new hangars, shops, 
offices, etc. 

Following the war, and with the 
ending of air priorities, air carrier op- 
their steady 
growth at an accelerated rate. Trans- 
portation 


erations have resumed 


analysts, projecting the 
trend, forecast a fivefold rise in pas- 
senger miles flown by domestic air- 
Com- 
pare 2,264,282,453 passenger miles in 
1944 with the estimated 11,500,000,- 
1954. This 


will mean 20 million air travelers a 


lines in the next eight years. 


000 passenger miles in 


year, compared with 4.5 million pas- 
sengers in 1944. 

Today air carriers use approximately 
475 planes, mostly twin engine, 21- 
passenger types, for domestic and in- 
These are rap- 

four-engined 


ternational operations. 
idly being replaced by 
types carrying 54 or more passengers. 
Domestic and overseas Carriers are ex- 
pected to own and operate more than 
3,000 of these planes within the next 
five years. 


Who Will Buy? 


Personnel with buying power fall 
classifications: 1. 
manager, 2. the city or 
county official charged with adminis- 
tering airport activities, and 3. the 
fixed base or aircraft service operator 
These three groups 
buy, specify, or influence the buying 


into three broad 


the airport 


on the airport. 


of all products and services sold to the 
tirport, or through the airport to the 
flying public. 


The airport manager, particularly 
in the larger fields, has substantial pur- 
chasing authority within limits pre- 
scribed by local governmental officials. 
As his title implies, he is the admin- 
istrative executive over all construc- 
tion maintenance and operations of the 
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field itself and the buildings and sery- 
ices on it. 

City officials, municipal aviation 
commissions and county and state au- 
thorities broadest purchasing 
power in the early stages of airport 
construction, and when major im- 
provements are undertaken. In smaller 
towns the mayor frequently wiclds 
the greatest purchasing and adminis- 
trative authority. The majority of 
Federal government purchasing of 
goods and services goes through the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. 


have 


The third group, aircraft service 
operators, normally purchase goods 
and services for their own leased op- 
erations and for resale to the public. 
Their primary wants are airplanes, ac- 
cessories, tools and equipment. 

On Class 1, and sometimes on Class 
2 fields, the aircraft service operator 
frequently doubles as the airport man- 
ager. He then represents the dual 
purchasing prerogative of both groups. 


| CONTINUED FROM Pace 54] 


American Brass 


ucts made by its competitors save for 
a few exclusive alloys. 

The current campaign results from 
an advertising theme 
It calls for two-page inserts 


conceived 10 
years ago. 
and appears in 11 industrial publica- 
tions. One ad, headed ‘““Who Pays for 
the Chips?” tells how 
grading and disposing of the chips” 
results in “loss of man and machine 
hours, wasted metal, power and cut- 


“collect ing, 


Pictures show end prod- 
with the mill-shape 


ting tools.” 
ucts together 
furnished, and depict the intermediate 
forms which are so easily machined 
with a minimum of wasted time and 
metal, 

Behind the advertising is intensi 
metallurgical and manufacturing 
search to answer customers’ problems 
Representatives are constantly work 
ing out the proper alloy and shape fo! 
a specific end product. Advertising 
has carried the name of a particular 
manufacturer who solved a problem 
through the use of American Brass 
forms, and this gives the sales message 
double weight. 

The ads have served a dual p 
pose, since distributors of Ameri 
Brass items have used specially adap* 
versions in direct mail campaigns. | 
company thus effects substantial s 
ings in art and engraving costs. 


; 


Rounding out the educational p 
gram are booklets featuring spec 
uses, and these booklets are mentio 
in the ads. The company also m 


use of trade shows. 





































his LARGE-VOLUME Market 





BA nase 


BIG because billions of dollars of new construction is "in 
the works''—and practically every new building requires 
equipment for Heating, Ventilating, Air Conditioning and 
similar systems. BIG because the present backlog of 
repairs, replacements and modernization of systems in 
existing buildings represents a good-sized market for 
years to come. BIG because Air Conditioning has be- 
come a "must" for the efficient operation of industrial 
plants . . . because owners of stores, theatres, restaurants 
and hotels see Air Conditioning as a necessity for stimu- 
lating patronage and meeting tomorrow's competition 
... because new. developments in Heating (radiant heat- 
ing, centralized heating of groups of single- and two- 
family houses, etc.) are opening new opportunities for 
equipment manufacturers. The market which HEATING 
AND VENTILATING reaches is the biggest ever! 


































ESE ARE THE 


MAES TO REACH 


The business of Heating, Ventilating, Air Conditioning, 
Industrial Refrigeration, Piping and Air Sanitation is han- 
dled chiefly by three correlated groups: (I) The profes- 
sional engineers who design systems for buildings in which 
this type of equipment will be used, including men em- 
ployed by engineering and architectural firms; by com- 
mercial and industrial companies; by city, state and fed- 
eral government divisions; by large building operators; 
by public utilities, etc. (2) The contractors who select and 
install the equipment. (3) The manufacturers who design 
and fabricate the component equipment. HEATING 
AND VENTILATING reaches them all! A well-balanced 
circulation and an editorial policy carefully adapted to 
subscribers’ interests combine to assure receptive read- 
ership for your advertising among the men who count. 








ND HERE: 


them when they are in a receptive mood .. . 





148 LAFAYETTE ST. 





A growing number of advertisers are finding that a selling mes- 
sage in the pages of HEATING AND VENTILATING is the simplest, 
most direct and most economical way to reach the wide variety of 
men who influence the purchase of Air Conditioning, Heating, Vent- 
ilating, Piping and allied equipment for large-scale installations. 
HEATING AND VENTILATING covers the men who buy .. . it reaches 
it furnishes them, 
each month, with a varied fare of practical, relevant, interesting 
material on current engineering practice and new developments 
in the field. As proof of its popularity, HEATING AND VENTILAT- 
ING maintains a consistently high net paid circulation and'a high 
subscription renewal percentage—currently 65.8%. 
you more (without obligation) about the advantages of this me- 


dium as applied to the sale of your own products. Write— 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 


NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


THE SURE WAY OF 


THIS MARKET! 


@ 









Let us tell 

















— 
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Cochrane Corporation 


eftort are already apparent in our own 


orgamization. Our highly 


integrated 
ictivilies Can now run almost like an 
The data 
idaptable to editorial exploitation is 
up-to date, keyed to the 


own 


automotive assembly line. 


fresh, and 


partic ular industry's technical 


terminology. The sales manual and 
catalog material becomes fresher and 
more readable because of the practical 
field contact. The advertising agency ’s 
work in preparing down-to-earth ad 


Vertising Copy 1s reduced. 





I must admit privately that I was, 
in a large measure, forced into this 
sort of streamlined promotion. Upon 
my return from the Army I found 
an almost inconceivably complex 
direct-mail promotional program had 
evolved on the Cochrane C-B 
high pressure condensate return sys- 
tem. 


bee n 


There was no visible means of 
accomplishing the necessary detailed 
With an ac- 


cumulation of what I was afraid was 


planning or execution. 


rust in industrial promotion activities 
after several years of military service, 
I fell heir to the manifold responsibil- 
tties of This field 


execution. work 





This is an Oil Burner... 
fast-growing PROFITABLE market. 


symbol of a great, 





This is an industry 
that needs: 
Ol Burning Air Conditioners 
Combustion Chambers 
it Burning Boilers 


Oil Furnaces Steel 

it Burners Reels 

Air Filters Fittings the end of the 
il Filters Fuel Oil 

Fire Brick Duct Work 

Blowers Refractories 


Nozzles 
Trucks 


Water Heaters 


Tubing 












Tank 
Tools 


Hose 


—tor 


Fans 
Ete 






gets under way 


“everybody 


This is a photograph ot tne “business end” of a gun- 
type oil burner, such as you may have in your-own 
home, photographed from within the combustion 
chamber. Over 2,500,000 oil burners of this and 
other types are operating in the United States. Since 
war thousands more are going into 
service, and as the great national housing program 
‘ (goal 12,000,000 units in 10 years) 
~. hundreds of thousands will be required every year 


wants oil burners.” Here is 


a great, live market waiting for you—eager 

to learn what you have to offer through the 

pages of its one dominant publication. 

Write for further details about the Otlheating Market 
FUELOIL & OIL HEAT 

232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


LExington 2-456 








ONE DOMINANT PUBLICATION SERVING MANUFACTURER, WHOLESALER, RETAILER 
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served the double purpose of reorien. 
tation and getting the job cone. 
Looking back, it solved many prob. 
lems that beset even the established 
promotion activities that [ recall! nos- 
talgically as peculiarly “prewar 


1. The first use, chronologically, 
for outstanding factual field informa- 
tion is logically the business paper 
editorial feature. Field material was 
assembled and prepared in a style as 
nearly as possible paralleling that 
found in laundry papers. The editors 
of Laundry Age accepted the material 
and published the article in the engi- 
neering section of the May issue 


2. With their permission, this was 
reprinted for our standard library of 
reprints. These reprints are used as 
enclosures: to letters of information 
and as discussions of technical and 
operating phases of the Cochrane 
equipment line in a wide variety of 
applications. 


3. Next use of the field data was 
in the company publication of our 
Philadelphia representative, in whose 
territory the installation is operating 
The information used here was gen- 
erously paraphrased and appeared a 
month later in order to preserve 
Laundry Age’s “exclusive” editorial 
feature. The feature also appeared in 
several company publications — pub- 
lished by key representatives in other 
territories. 


4. The principal use for which the 
material was obtained was the final 
mailing of a direct-mail program to 
laundries extolling the merits of the 
Cochrane C-B high pressure conden- 
sate return system in draining laundry 
equipment — tumblers, presses, and 
flatwork ironers. 


5. An important corollary to the 
mailing-piece was the adaptation of 
the case history material to a 
display sheet for the sales manual. With 
the addition of a number of other 
industries’ application similarly han- 
dled, this 
manual printed in three colors and 
attractive 


visual” 


supplement to the sales 
taking advantage of the 
lay-outs proved highly acceptable & 
the salesmen and a valuable and im 
pressive addition to the sales ma 


6. The logical succession of « 
leads ultimately to the business p 
advertisement—in this particula: 
a vertical half-page that appear 
both Laundry Age and in Star 
Laundry Journal. 

7. The 


material was in 


final use to date o 
abbreviated 
history form in a 16-page bu 
describing in detail technical c! 
teristics of the Cochrane system 


c atalog. 
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X-Ray Industry 


it was used among other applications 
to examine the behavior of bullets and 
projectiles in leaving the barrels of 
guns and the effect of explosives at 
the time of impact on steel plate, 
together with other ballistic applica- 
tions necessary to the war effort. 

The Micronex will find useful ap- 
plication in any application where it 
becomes necessary to internally ex- 
amine mechanisms in motion, such as 
the pouring of liquid metal into molds 
or the viewing of enclosed bearing sur- 
faces. In its present form the Mi- 
cronex will penetrate 1 inch of steel 
in one millionth part of one second 
or virtually “stop” the motion of a 
fast moving object, long enough to 
obtain an x-ray negative. 


The Promise of the Betatron 


Little of definite value can be said 
about such applications as the beta- 
tron, since its capabilities have not yet 
been thoroughly tested. This method 
of producing x-radiation may usher 
in a new period in x-ray and upset 
some existing applecarts. It is the- 
oretically able to produce radiation 
from electrons boosted to such volt- 
ages as 500,000,000 and even higher. 
The highest ever put into actual use 
is 100,000,000. There are indications 
that the betatron may have hit the 
ceiling of practicability in x-ray volt- 
age. A limit of 50,000,000 volts has 
been set for therapy by some. The 
optimum level for industrial purposes 
may be found closer to 10,000,000. 

While betatron x-rays have their 
limitations, the machine itself has ad- 
vantages, particularly that of small 
size. A unit producing x-rays from 
a 10,000,000-volt electron stream 
would occupy no more space than the 
average office desk! 

X-ray today has been put to work 
at many tasks never visualized before. 
lt is safe to say that many of its pos- 
sibilities are only now being realized. 


Canadian Ad, Sales Club 
Elects New Officers 


_ Moray Sinclair, public relations director, 

iton Company, Ltd., was elected 
presiient of the Canadian Advertisers and 
ales Federation at a recent meeting held 
Chateau Laurier. Don E. Laws, 
Stat CJOR, Vancouver, was elected 
br ce-president, and Elmer Freel, Mc- 
Lar Ltd., second vice-president. J. E 


r, Canadian Business, was re-elected 


ee ry, and H. S. Putnam, Canadian 
Yarconi Company, Montreal, was elected 
rea er 


A New Series 





Of Helpful 
Bulletins to 
Keep You 
Posted on— 


(Four published to date) 





| What Transportation Men Want To Know 
About Equipm 











ent And Supplies 
a —~ 


— . 


« —_ 

















What Transportation Men 
Want to Know About 
Equipment and Supplies 


If you are an advertising or 
sales executive, either client or 
agency, interested in selling to the 
nation’s transportation industry: 
the railroads, airlines, motor 
truck and bus lines, steamship 
and barge lines, and street rail- 
ways, the new TSN bulletins are 
specifically published for you. 
You should see and read them as 
they are published regularly 
every ten days. 

TSN bulletins No. 1, 2, 3, and 
4 are off the press. Their contents, 


like that of all future bulletins, 
will be the result of friendly field 
visits made the country over by 
especially trained staff members 
of the James O. Peck Company. 


If you want to know timely 
answers on why and how you 
should be selling America’s 
transportation executives, based 
on problems they now face and 
will face in the future, write to- 
day for TSN Bulletins No. 1, 2, 
3, and 4. Your name will also 
be added to the mailing list 


upon request. 


Transportation 


Supply News 


418 S. Market Street, Chicago 7, Illinois . . . 
New York Office: 122 E. 42nd Street. A 
San Francisco Office: 640 Mason Street . . . 


Wabash 2882 
Murray Hill 3-5520 
Douglas 7233 


Transportation Supply News is affiliated with: Traffic World, Traffic Bulletin, 
Daily Traffic World, World Ports and the College of Advanced Traffic. 
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Americar | 
Machinist 


Concentrates on 
the Man Who Counts Most in 


Metalworking Production 


a> 
Transportation Equipment, Parts and Accessories 
Food and Farm Machinery 

Household Equipment and Appliances 
Construction, Mining and Power Equipment 
Electrical Equipment 

Processing and General Industrial Equipment 
Business Machines and Appliances 
Metal-Fabricating Machinery 

Ordnance 


Tools, Machinery Components and Smali Metal Parts 
Contract Work, Tools and Dies 


His Firm May Make... 


That is the Metalworking Industry 


His Title May Be... 


al 


President 
Vice President 


Plant Manager 

Shop Superintendent 
Chief Tool Engineer 
Production Manager 


General Manager 
Works Manager 


or any one of dozens more “badges of plant authority” 


That is Metalworking Management 


102 


- 


<_ 


ay 


His Function Is... 


to organize, control and supervise production processes, 
.°, . ~ . . . 

from finished blueprint to finished product. His is often the 

sole voice in deciding on items of manufacturing equipment, 

such as machine tools, welding and heat-treating equipment, 


small tools, etc. He also plays a vital role in consulting with 
design engineering departments to decide on what materials 
and parts shall be purchased for incorporation in the equip- 
ment to be manufactured. His shop experience enables him 
to know what will do the job best and offer the least pro- 
duction difficulties. His importance in specifying must not 
be underestimated. 


That is Metalworking Buying Influence 


He Specifies and Uses... 


Machine Tools and Accessories 

Other Production Machines (such as presses, shears, ‘ie 
casting machines, etc.) 

Portable Power Tools and Flexible Shaft Equipment 

Materials of Manufacture (steel, aluminum. alloys, br ss. 
plastics, etc.) , 
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P a 
Mechanical Parts ( fastenePs.pumps, valves, 











castings, forgings, tubing, =, 

Electrical Parts (motors, switches, etc. 

‘Welding, Cutting and Brazing Equipment and Supphies 
Hea] reating Equipment and Supplies 
Small Togs (drills, reamers, grinding wheels, etc.) 
Hand Tools*taammers, files, wrenches, etc.) 
Tool Steel, Carbrteand Cutting Alloys 
Lubricants, Cutting Quenching Oils 
Materials Handling Equipme 
Power Transmission Equipment tte 
Measuring and Testing Equipment 
Cleaning and Finishing Equipment and Supplies 


That is What Metalworking Buys 







“7 


{+ He Looks for Information... 


to his technical friend and guide, American Machinist. 

‘ta departmental paper, not a metal-producing paper, but 

over-all Metalworking production paper . . . strongest of 
i's kind in the field, with 50% greater net paid circulation 
tvan the nearest competitor. 


That is Metalworking’s Busiest Marketplace 








Metalworking’s Busic, 








a 
Marketplace 


: American 
Machinist 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
ABC ABP 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 

























maker develops a new field 
maintenance dewice. Jt isa 
uerg dmart moue, conddruc- 
live, helpful, estential. And 
do i i4 “News Noled” in 
Industrial Equipment News. 
Such assistance, over and 
beyoud shraight product sell. 
ing, earns approval, reimect 
and a real desine lo do hudéi- 
aed. 

The News Notes columns 


are oper lo you for amy séimi- 
that you may have developed. 
Bill Irish 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
461 Eighth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 














NECESSARY . 


“Personally we like your BAKER'S DI- 
GEST very much and while we like to 
keep our maagzine files as low as pos- 
sible, we have found it necessary to 
retain copies of The BAKER'S DIGEST 
for our files om account of the articles 
which have special value to those bak- 
ers who want to know what the inside 
stories of bread-making are—what de- 
velopments are being made, and the 
trend of advance information which 
surely becomes the trend of the indus- 
try at a later date.” 

—General Baking Company 


The BAKER'S DIGEST is de- 
voted exclusively te production 
ideas and problems. It cireu- 
lates to the large and medium 
size bakeries only . . those 
responsible for 80% of the In- 


dustry’s total preduction. 





CHICAGO 14— 965 Montana St. 
NEW YORK 17.— 333 E. 41st St. 
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Industrial Shows 
and Exhibits 











Sept. 9-12. American Mining Congress 
Metal Mining Exposition, City Audi- 


torium, Denver 


Sept. 10-14. National Chemical Expo- 
sition, Coliseum, .Chicago 


Sept. 12-16. Industrial Convention, 


Winston-Salem, N. C 


Sept. 16-20. National Instrument Con- 
ference and Exhibit, William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh. 


Sept. 16-21. National Hardware Show, 
Grand Central Palace, New York. 


Sept. 17-19. Roadmasters and Main- 
tenance of Way Association, Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago 

Sept. 17-19. American Railway Bridge 
and Building Association, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago 


Sept. 20-21. Refrigeration Service En- 
gineers Society, Stevens Hotel, Chicago 


Sept. 23-28. Industrial Exhibition (ten- 
tative), Hartford, Conn 


Sept. 26-28. SW Industrial Relations 
Conference, Dallas, Tex. 


Sept. 30 - Oct. 3. Annual Convention 
of the American Hospital Association, 


Convention Hall, Philadelphia 


Sept. 30 - Oct. 5. National Business 
Show, Grand Central Palace, New York. 


Oct. 1-4. Iron and Steel Exposition, 


Public Auditorium, Cleveland 
Oct. 3-5. Society of Automotive En- 
gineers National Aeronautical Meeting 


and Exhibit, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles 


Oct. 4-12. National 


Cleveland 


Aircraft Show, 


Oct. 10-12 American Society of Tool 
Engineers Show, Hotel William Penn, 
Pittsburgh 


Oct. 10-13. Civitan Trade Show, Rob- 
inson Auditorium, Little Rock, Ark 


Oct. 16-26. Philadelphia National Boat 
and Sportsmen's Show, Philadelphia 


Oct 20 21 Carbonated Beverages Mig 
Association, Higgennum, Conn 


Oct. 20-23. National Industrial Stores 
Association, William Penn Hotel, Pitts 
burgh 


Oct. 21-26 Dairy Industries Exposition, 
Convention Hall, Atlantic City 


Oct. 23-25. Railway Electric Supply 
Mfrs. Association Trade Show, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago 


Oct. 23-25. Annual Meeting of Porce- 
lain Enamel Institute, French Lick Springs, 
Ind 


Oct. 23-26. Glass Mfrs., San Diego, 


Calit 


All-Industry Refrigeration 
Auditorium, Cleveland 


Oct. 28-31 
Show, Public 


Oct. 30. Connecticut Mfrs. Associa 
tion, Hartford, Conn 


Nov. 3-6. National Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation of the U. S., Palmer House, Chi- 


cago. 


Nov. 4-6. Paint Industries Show, Clar 
idge Hotel, Atlantic City. 


Nov. 7-8. Cotton Mfg. Association, 
Winston-Salem, N. C 
Nov. 11-14. International Municipal 


Signal Exposition, Hotel Alcazar, Miami, 
Fla 


Nov. 11-15 National Associati of 
Ice Industries Trade Show, Sherman Ho 
tel, Chicago 


Nov. 15-26. National Aircraft Show, 
Cleveland 


Nov 17-24 National Crafts and 
Science Show, Madison Square Gardens 
New York. 

Nov. 18-23. 28th Annual National 


Metal Congress and Exposition, Munici 
pal Auditorium, Atlantic City 


Dec. 2-7. National Exposition of Power 
and Mechanical Engineering, Grand Cen 
tral Palace, New York. 


Dec. 9-14. Automotive Service Indus 
tries Show, Atlantic City. 
1947 
Jan. 19-24. Canning Machinery and 
Supplies Association Exhibit, Atlantic 
City 
Jan. 27-31. Electrical Engineering Ex 


position, 71st Armory, New York 


lan. 27-31. Seventh International Heat: 
ing and Ventilating Exposition, Lakeside 
Hall, Cleveland. 


Jan. 27-31. Society of Plastic Engin 
eers, Coliseum, Chicago 


Feb. 3-6. Automotive Accessories Mfrs 
Association, Atlantic City. 


Feb. 17-20. Concrete Industries Expo 
sition, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


Feb. 27 - Mar. 2. Southwest Automo 
tive Show, Sam Houston Coliseum, Hous 
ton, Tex 


Mar. 3-7. Institute of Radio Engineers 
Show, 34th Street Armory, New Yor} 

Mar. 10-14. American Society of Bak 
ery Engineers Meeting and Display, Edge 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago 


Mar. 11-12. Leather Show, New York 


Mar. 18-20. Packaging Conference and 
Exhibition, Auditorium, Atlantic Cit 

Mar. 22-27. Western Metal E» 
tion, San Francisco 

Mar. 25-28. National Restaurant 5 ow, 
Chicago 


Apr. 29 - May 1. Industrial P g 
ing and Materials Handling Exp 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago 


May” 6-8 Petroleum Industry 
trical Association Conference, Rice ! 


Houston, Tex 
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These are the 
19 SOUTHERN and 
SOUTHWESTERN STATES 





—the FASTEST GROWING 
INDUSTRIAL MARKET in iii iti ipa tae cai all 
t h e N A T ( Oo N os abundant labor supplies are drawing indus- 


try to the South and Southwest rapidly. 





Reliable indices show a 40% increase in 


Ww h ere Ss P ! reac h es over Southern and Southwestern peacetime indus- 

ifemelele) Wels dih dalils Titel eaaate] B trial activities since 1939. In the past year 
alone over 1500 substantial new industrial 

service a nd Th | lity pla nts plants and major additions have been 
reported. 


—< 


2.34, — Att 


with 15,500 total CIRCULATION ea Fy = 


Southern Power and Industry reaches and is 
read by Operating Executives and Engineers 


—the purchasing influences—in over 10,000 


Let the pages of SPI help industrial, service and utility plants in the 
you y= | | dats rapidly expanding South and Southwest. 
Toltha, and SOUTHWEST Through ABC net paid circulation — plus 


directed distribution, SP! offers the best 

Oc TO Rp cs R a P E Cc IA L approach to the expanding Southern indus- 
trial world. 

PROCESS INDUSTRIES ISSUE... 


The well-read pages of SPI will carry your 
Spotlighting changes and advances in the area’s fast- sales message to the men that do the bulk of 


growing process industries —a permanent reference the industrial buying in this great market. 


200k for your customers. 


RESERVE SPACE NOW! 











SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL \\ 


SOUTHERN BUILDING SUPPLIES @ 


COTTON 


SCUTHERN HARDWARE 
ELcCTRICAL SOUTH 
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Annual Reports to Be Judged 


Bronze “Oscars of Industry” will be 
presented to the companies 1n each of the 
80 industries with the best 1945 annual 
reports at the annual report awards ban 
quet, sponsored by Financial World Oct 
4 in the grat i ballroom of New York's 
Wald Astoria Hotel. Gold and silver 
trophies will be awarded the companies 
wit! e best a ial report of all industry, 
is we is for the best cover design and 
annual report advertising 


Sylvania-Viscose Merger Advances 
Directors of Industrial Cor 
oration and the American Viscose Corp 


tion have approved the proposed mer 


, 
Sylvania 


ger of the tw organizations. The merger 
t et ¢t be approve i by stockholders 
C elat hips will not be affected 
Sos a wo, 

«, 

r 

. 
- 
> 





HOW SAE JOURNAL’S CIRCULATION 


4S GROWING 


Dietrich Joins Accurate Parts 


Carl B. Dietrich, former advertising 
nanager of Wagner Electric Corporation, 
is new sales promotion manager, Accurate 
Parts Mfg. Company, Cleveland. 


Agency Opens Service Dept. 

A new service department has been 
instituted at the Cleveland office of Fuller 
& Smith & Ross, and a roving camera- 
reporter takes installation pictures 
for the agency's clients 


Robert E. Medland 

Robert E..Medland, 46, advertising 
director, Pullman-Standard Car Mfg 
Company, died in a Chicago hospital Aug 
12 Mr. Medland had been 


with Pullman for 29 years 


now 


associated 
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NEW Data 
on Media q 


The following changes in business 
paper specifications have been an- 
nounced since the Market Data Book 
number of Industrial Marketing went 
to press: 


More Publications Adopt 
New Trim Size 

About 50 more business 
have announced adoption of the rec- 
ommended trim size of 84%4xl1l\ 
inches, and it appears that most papers 
with a 7x10 type page will adopt the 
new size by the first of the yea 











Papers 


Construction Digest 

Construction Digest will continue 
its former trim size of 84x 11% 
inches, now standard size under NIAA 
and ABP recommendations. It wil 
change its type page to 7 x 10, effec- 
tive Nov. 1, 1946. <A new rate card 
provides for agency discounts of 15-( 


Rates-— 


on 1/3 pages and larger. 


Times 1 Page 1, Page I, Page 
l $140 $78 $43 
13 110 62 3§ 
26 95 5§ 3] 


Mechanical Engineering 

Mechanical Engineering announces 
new rates for one insertion: $280 per 
page; $150 for '2 page; $90 for 4 
page. The new rates, which became 
effective Aug. 1, are contained on the 


rate card along with other miscel- 
laneous data. 
Civil Engineering 

Civil Engineering has announced 


new rates. The new card, based on 
space used within one year—less than 
3 pages, $285 per page; 6 pages, $240; 
12 pages, $230; 24 pages, $220. 
Materials & Methods 

Materials &% Methods has announced 
new rates, effective at once for new 
advertisers and Jan. 1 for others. 
Rates—1 page, $300; 6 pages, $260; 
12 pages, $250; 24 pages, $230. 
Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 

New rates have been announced: 5 
pages, $260 per page; 6 pages, $ 
12 pages, $200. 


Plating and Finishing Guidebook 


35: 


This reference work, which has 
been published for many years with 
the name indicated above, has in 
doned it in favor of the more u- 
rate, though complex, Guidebook 
Directory for the Metal Finishing !n- 
dustries. New rates—I1 page, 10; 
2 pages, $375; ‘2 page, $125. 
Kansas Government Journal 

New rates were announced, ¢!'ec- 
tive Aug. 1. Rates per page—l « ™¢, 
$110; 6 times, $100; 12 times, 
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yi Well in advance of the Show, our December issue will reach sub- 
) per 

or Vi, scribers with an impressive SHOW SECTION focused to interest 
“came engineers and contractors, the KEY men in industrial, commercial 


n the 
] 


liSCei- 


Great Show... 


4. “One of Advertising’s Best Buys 
for Manufacturers of Air Conditioning 
it and Allied Equipment! ... 


The International Heating, Ventilating and Air Condition- 
15 ing Exposition ... Cleveland, January 27-31... 


Once again we PREVIEW this outstanding event — together 
35 with the important meetings taking place in connection with the 
Cleveland Exposition. 


and large building air conditioning, heating and piping. 


Readers will find in this PREVIEW a roll call of all exhibitors 
inced and the products shown, a guide to the many displays, complete pro- 
d on grams of the meetings... in short a resumé of convention activities 
for the entire week! 


ail And Regular Space Rates Apply 


Serving as a ‘‘Where to Go,” “What to See’”’ Guide, this December 
issue provides the opportunity for manufacturer-exhibitors to mer- 


Air Conditioning 













































in 
he chandise to our readers their plans for the Show, and the complete 
wi product story they intend to present. 
a Don’t fail to take advantage of this advertising opportunity to 
ith create widespread interest in YOUR PART of the Cleveland 
in Exposition. Use a liberal amount of space and tell all! Make your 
a reservation now! 
In- 
0: 
env cesainal ee ea 

a 4 5 E N E Y AMERICAN ARTISAN will also publish a “Show Issue" in December, 
1 treating the week in Cleveland from the standpoint of the contractor- 

P\JBLISHING or attied qrotade epptaahte tp Gb Go cadinaind ous taamatdl ena 
= 6. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 2 lerge building markets, by ell means reserve space in BOTH books. 
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from NEW MINES 


New proor of the vigor and confidence of the coal in- 


dustry is in the figures on new mine development since 
Pearl Harbor. 


® New deep mines of 500 or more tons capacity 


160 of them will produce 90,000,000 tons 


@ New deep mines of 100 to 500 tons capacity 


500 of them will produce 26,100,000 tons 


© New strip mines (estimated) 


will produce 60,000,000 tons 
176,100,000 tons 


Approximately 30% of expected 1946 production! 
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arge deep mines represent development by 160 


tors in 17 states. Many of them tap virgin coal fields 


most all are highly mechanized. 


fe number of the new mines were developed to 
e output lost through depletion or abandonment 
r mines. This new production does not, therefore, 


the industry’s annual capacity. 


does show that operators have strong faith in the 
of coal and are backing that faith with millions 
h for more equipment, machinery and supplies. 


TRIAL MARKETING, September, 1946 


COAL AGE is the one publication which will take 
your sales message to coal's buying influences 
at all levels — and get it read. It has a wide and 
steadily increasing lead over the nearest other 
coal publication in number of advertisers, (71% 
more) number of advertising pages, (73% 
more) number of manufacturers who buy coal 
industry advertising in COAL AGE alone (over 
6 to 1). 








[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 53] 


An Employe Paper 


people preferring to “wait and see it 
in print in the morning paper.” 

It is this idea of confirmation of 
news that has kept the newspapers in 
the running in the face of hourly news 
broadcasts, and it is this same attitude 
on the part of the public which, when 
carried down even to a plant publica- 
tion, leaves a choice between a news- 


paper for unadulterated facts, or mag- 
azine for entertainment. The man- 
agement of this company decided the 
real purpose of their proposed com- 





pany publication was not to entertain, 
but rather to make it a fountain of in- 
formation, not about the company 
alone, but about the doings of the 
people who made up the organization. 

After settling the format question, 
other decisions were made involving 
other features. The question arose 
as to what kind of paper should be 
used. Although it was by no means 
a matter of economy which promoted 
the decision, but rather a desire to keep 
the idea of a newspaper in mind, 
regular newsprint was selected. To 
be sure, enamel paper is nicer, but 
again this stock would be getting away 


The Plain Truth 
Proves 
The Provisioner 


“Tops 
Says Pug-Nose Porky 


REFERRING to rest our case on facts. The Provisioner com- 


missioned Ross Federal, a nationally known independent research 


organization to get them! 


Here are the findings: 


@ By a 10 to 1 margin, The Provisioner is the one publication meat 


packers “find most useful” in the conduct of their businesses. 


@ Meat Packers voted 8 to 1 for The Provisioner as the magazine 


in which they'd advertise if selling to their own industry. 


@ The Provisioner has the largest fully net paid A.B.C. audited cir- 


culation of any publication reaching meat packers. It reaches 


the important buying executives in plants doing 97% of the in- 


dustry's annual 8 billion dollar volume. 


Delivering greater penetration, more actual readership (44.6% 


more), largest paid circulation and greater annual advertising vol- 


ume, The Provisioner’s leadership is the natural result of superior 


editorial service! 


Write for rates and the complete facts now about 





this major market. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


407 S. Dearborn Street 


Most Important Publication in Food Field Since 189] 
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Chicago 5, Illinois 


from the original idea of giving the 
employes news in the style to w hich 
they were accustomed. 

The next consideration was the 
makeup and writing style. In con- 
trast to the majority of house publi- 
cations using a newspaper format it 
was decided to brighten up the pub- 
lication by a liberal use of two and 
three-column heads, and in some in- 
stances to use a full five-column ban- 
ner head. Many house publications 
of this type use only one-column heads 
which is in all probability a carryover 
in memory of some old, established 
weekly in a county seat town. 

It was also decided to place more 
emphasis on the style of new presen- 
tation than on any other feature. This 
meant the virtual elimination of side- 
light comments in a news item. If 
a news item said, “John Jones has been 
confined to his home for the past week 
with the flu,” the item was not to say, 
“and we hope him a speedy recovery.” 
That goes without saying! Or if Maisy 
Smith had been transferred to another 
department, the item should not add, 
“and all the girls in the welding de- 
partment miss her smiling face.” All 
such extraneous comments are taboo 
in the strictly news columns of this 
paper. However, a more liberal use of 
the lighter vein is encouraged in fea- 
ture articles of which the paper makes 
ample use. 

About 90 per cent of the contents 
of the publication deals strictly with 
news about the people who work 
there, what they do, where they have 
been, items about their families. Their 
kids, too, come in for a lot of public- 
ity, many of whom will probably never 
again see their picture and name in 
print. With such a large part of the 
paper given over to news about the 
people themselves you might ask, “Just 
where does the company come in? How 
are you going to put over the idea of 
what a good place it is to work if 
you don’t devote some space in it?” 
The answer to that isn’t hard. The 
policies of the company are woven 
right into news—important news. For 
example, it is the policy of the com- 
pany to give each employe his birth- 
day off with pay. What better news 
is there than to print the list each 
month of all employes who get birth- 
days off with pay? By doing this every- 
body gets his name in the paper at 
least once each year. 

Another example of getting c 
pany policy into the paper, without 
making it too obvious, is the manner 
of treatment of quarterly bonus 
meetings. It is the custom of this 
company to distribute bonus checks 
to everybody each quarter. The © - 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Refining now means Proces 
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PROCESSING 


meets the need for factual reporting 


: 


ee aes 


Look twice before you schedule the type of 
campaign that once could be tabbed to reach 


“the petroleum refineries”. 


War, plus the birth of new technical prac- 
tices and products, has transformed the oil 
refinery into a highly developed processing 
plant, supplying petroleum hydrocarbons for 
everything from synthetic fibers and detergents 
to fertilizers and cosmetics . . . from synthetic 
rubber to rubbing alcohol. 

Now, a new publication... PETROLEUM 
PROCESSING 
reaching the men who control and operate this 
new world of hydrocarbon miracles. A new 
publication, yes . . . but one actually developed 
from the foundation of the monthly Technical 


Section of National Petroleum News. 


Fails about 


PETROLEUM 
PROCESSING 
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. becomes your means of 


eu ae ie ae 
National Petroleum News, 
Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Circulation: 8000 with October issue 
Rate: $200 per page, 12 times 


Mechanical Specifications: Page size 7" x 


on today’s new hydrocarbon technology 


During war years, this supplement edition 
has been growing to maturity, following every 
phase of refinery progress, staffing with edito- 
rial.men who have lived with the amazing 
transformation of the industry. Now . 
PETROLEUM PROCESSING emerges as 
the one publication which completely serves 
the modern field of hydrocarbon technology. 


Nine hundred million dollars worth of war- 
time aviation gasoline plants are being con- 
verted to peacetime products . new plants 
are being built to meet record-breaking de- 
mands for gasoline, fuel oils and lubricants. . . 
new plants and new equipment are being built 
for the new products that hydrocarbon research 
is deriving from petroleum—and your open 
road, leading to this expanding new market, 


is PETROLEUM PROCESSING! 


10”, trim size 8%" x 11'4" (ABP-NIAA) 


Closing Date: 10th of month preceding 
date of issue (full plates). 


1213 West 


Formerly the monthly Technical Section 
of National Petroleum News, devoted to 
Refinery Management and Petroleum 
Chemical Technology 
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WV. are in the business of making 


complicated things easy to under- 


stand. We teach calculus without 


using the ugly word. We make 
sewage treatment plants sound 
exciting, and the intricacies of 
resistance welding crystal clear. 
We do this with words and pic- 
tures, and a lot of techniques we 


learned from the U.S. Navy. 


Ours is an organization of 100 
people- -scientists, engineers, ar- 
tists, writers and photographers. 
We define our services as Public 
Sales 


Relations and Technical 


Promotion. Some of our clients 
call this an entirely new business. 


All agree that it stimulates sales. 


In the past year we have worked 
for Western Electric Company, 
General Electric Company, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Com 
pany, American Gas Association, 
National Radio Institute, Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, Por 
table Products Corporation, and 
the Ford Instrument Company 
If it is difficult to make your cus- 
tomers understand your products 
and services, we would like to 


work for you. 


PHILIP E 


WILCOX, we. 


39 Park Ave.. New York 16, N. Y. 


F 
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A Short-Sighted Policy? 


When things just keep going down hill 
a man gets discouraged. Our advertising 
budget never was very big and now, ‘cause 
we can’t make deliveries tomorrow or the 
day after, they're cutting it some more. 
When we go to the sales manager and 
try to hold the line or even get an increase 
so we can explain the situation to our 
trade, he gives out with a few platitudes 
(from the Greek “platys,” meaning “flat” 

. . I won't comment here on the shape 
of anyone's head) and we go off defeated 
again. To quote a song, “Whatcha gonna 
do, spit in his eye?” 

It's not really a laughing matter, though, 
it’s serious What's the answer to the 
obsolete thinker in top management, the 
man who says in effect, “It worked when 
my grandfather did it and it'll work for 
me?" I like my company and I'd like to 
see them take their legitimate position in 
the field and hold it, but instead I watch 
it slide ever so slowly down hill as more 
progressive thinkers move slowly in on 
our business 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Fortunately, there are fewer and 
fewer companies and executives think- 
ing along the lines you mentioned in 
your letter. On the other hand, it is 
also necessary for you to see the com- 
plete picture. It is important for your 
company to maintain its position in 
advertising and sales promotion work 
on a competitive basis, but perhaps 
your competition is not doing very 
much either. It is also quite possible 
that your company is in one of those 
sad predicaments in which the costs 
of labor and materials have increased 
greatly but are still held down by the 
OPA as to the price they can charge 
for their products. This situation is 
causing great embarrassment to many 
good companies in the industrial field 
to the extent that some have felt that 
they must cut their advertising to con- 
serve funds. After all it is the job of 
top management to at least keep the 
budget balanced while they are strug- 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


taken apart limb-by-limb and finally 
the question came up—‘They have a 
very good advertising manager but just 
what does he do?” A smart man re- 
plied—‘He does a fair job coordinat- 
ing the work of the advertising agency 
but his biggest and most successful 
job comes once a year when he sells 
the board of directors and the execu- 
tive committee on a substantial annual 
advertising appropriation. Without 
this very little could be done.” 

Thus you see your first and biggest 
job is to develop a better understand- 
ing of advertising and sales promotion 
on the part of the executives of your 
company by doing one good job at 
a time and doing it so well that 
management can clearly see its value 
and want more. This may require some 
time spent with the salesmen who may 
tell you that too much of their time 
is taken telling about their company 
which leaves them little time to actual- 
ly sell the product. If they are spend- 
ing expensive sales time doing mis- 
sionary work which you can prove 
you can do more economically, you 
may have a starting point. 

Or a survey in the field which will 
get a rating from a cross-sectional 
group of customers and prospective 
customers as to how your company 
and your products stand in comparison 
with competition may also indicate the 
need for greater advertising and sales 
promotion activity. Try to place your- 
self in management’s position. Pretend 
the money you are going to spend is 
your money and then you will likely 
be most realistic in your recommenda- 
tions. 


Use of Advertising Novelties 


I have taken over the advertising 


gling to make a little profit. Fortunate- ager job recently. Among the practices | 
ly, some relief from OPA seems to be have inherited is the giving away of 
iy 1 f h novelties, imprinted with our company 
in the offing for most of these com- mame, to operstors, mechenics, and put 
— chasers of our equipment. This pr e 
, i i 7 fas s§ > y : , 3 ] >r. } f 
If none of these situations fit your was started originally by an olde 3 
. h : 1] h 4 k established competitor, and our ma 
company, then you really have wor ment felt it necessary to follow suit 
Ty _ . | 
to do. Not very long ago I heard a Naturally, the cost of these novelties is 
rather successful advertising manager charged up against the advertising 
_ Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales managemt 


problems which wil! be answered in this department, or direct, if reques': 
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of a stafft-written magazine 
SEARE-AVRETING is he ost costly OTT 00 QL Ta 


to publish a magazine—but in a Teeaneeee . 
vawazine devoted to facts and their at 
rt pretation, as Modern Industry 1s, ) 
tis the one best way to publish so that 


ers get more realizable benefits 


rom their reading ellorts 


For instance: JWVannin r customers 
color is just one of this issue's 
any staff-researched. stafl-writien art 
s designed for management men 
ut all levels) in this country’s top- 
king 31,500 manufacturing plants. 


>= 9°) 


Like all Modern Industry articles, 
is story—brilliantly told in 4-color 


CCSS —powers the reade) with fresh 


pective, 


We'll be delighted to send you a 


, 
PNCTS U iyi color 


of Winning cust 


~ 


or other articles from the August 15 




















that are equally good demonstra 
ms of the Modern Industry edi 
! technic that opens a manage | 
man’s eyes in order to open his 
ind. Just call your shots Th 
' 
1] nning custome 4 ar colo) } 
» make cash registers ring 
] Sf I re mode rn” as you plant? 
a method for spotting obsolet 
ichines and services Hy 
Gelling sel for vyers market 
ethods for training reeulars and 
comers to the sales stall 
down—thet1 ure t2 reasons Ww Stall 
Stall-writing, plus pictorial journal LINOLEUM LINE was completely redesigned on basis of 12 color groups. William Ciart 
ke Modern Industry more useful to chiet designer tor Congoleum-Nairn points Out new group (upper wheel lded to 
e readers. We'll be glad to send them. meet consumer need, (From the color-full article: Winning customers with color) 



































More pictorial jour- 
nolism .. . picture- 


More reliable edi- 
torial material ; 
unbiased, objective 
Staff-written articles, 
triple-checked foraccuracy be- 
fore printing, avoid the slant- 
ing of contributed material. 


More management 
h men... largest US 
coverage (at all influ- 
ential levels) of any 
magazine specifically edited 
for — and directed to — all 
manufacturing industries. 


More plants . 
reaches more than 
31,500 U.S. plants 
naking 89% of manu- 
i ired products. Blankets 
ndustries with more than 

0 copies every month. 


| caption stories best 

liked by all readers. 
Nearly all articles use this 
interest-holding technic for 
sharper presentation, 













































oe “” More prestige . . . in- 
fluential audience — 
backdrop of editorial 


More response . 
again and again, ads 
produce inquiries 


_— More visibility ...no 
—~_ solid advertising sec- 
tions to reduce sales 


More area per page 
Ee like Texas, 
Modern Industry 


















gives more space — chances for your ad from 50-366°% lower 7 character, pictorial 
more than usual busi- Every ad placed next or close, cost than same keyed ads in atmosphere, impressive di- 
ne publications. Now—pre- to editoria! material. This de- magazines with 3-20 times mensions .. . the stage is dra- 


se your facts pictorially. livers the full reader traffic. greater circulation. matically set for advertisers. 
rs y 
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IF IT’S SOLD TO TEXTILE MILLS 
IT BELONGS IN 


TEXTILES 


PANAMERICANOS 


the technical journal for the 
Latin American textile manufacturer 


N all Latin American countries but one, textile manufac- 

turing is the largest industry. In that one, Argentina, 
textiles are a close second to food processing in value of 
output and they exceed it by many millions of dollars in 
capital investment and maintenance buying. Mexico's tex- 
tile mills employ 13 times as many people as the second 
largest industry. Brazil’s textile mills employ three times 
as many people as all other industries combined. That’s 
why exporters say, “When you have sold the textile mills, 
you've sold the major part of Latin American industry.” 


TEXTILES PANAMERICANOS is read in all mills in 
Cuba, Mexico, Central and South America. Its editorial 
contents have put it in first place with the Latin American 
manufacturer. Edited under a joint board of North and 
South American technicians, it provides a rich fund of in- 
97.8% 


of United States textile equipment and chemical manu- 


formation in the form most useful to its readers. 


facturers are contract advertisers. 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


AMERICA CLINICA, the inter-American Spanish language medical 
journal and EL HOSPITAL. 


Publishers of: 





Publishing company with substantial printing plant 
located in Midwest and good organization now 
publishing several trade papers is interested in 
purchasing full or part ownership of business 
paper. Publication must have good future possi- 
bilities. Principals only. 


Box 377 
Industrial Marketing 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
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get. And as this budget 1s ratner tea. 


I am wondering if this money co not 
be better used for other things. Bu. con 
vincing the management of this is ar other 
thing entirely. Have you any sugg: stions 
that might be helpful? 

These novelties are used frequently by 
these people, and are given away 
paratively large quantities. When ou: 
salesmen and servicemen are o and 
give one of them away, it becomes a 
vicious circle, and they must give one 
away to everyone on the job. Alt 
they are good will builders, it seems t, 


me to be a wasteful practice. 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 

The giving away of advertising noy- 
elties or novelties of any kind is al- 
ways a good subject for debate. There 
are many who feel that giving away 
novelties might be comparea to the 
traders bringing bright beads to the 
Indians. It may have been necessary 
then but entirely antiquated now. 
They believe that the handing of vari- 
ous gadgets cheapens the salesman in 
the eyes of the buyer because a truly 
active salesman would keep the selling 
or trading on a higher plane. It can- 
not be denied, however, that if the 
novelty is not cheap or inappropriate 
it is appreciated. 

So the problem becomes not so 
much a question of whether or not 
to use novelties but a determination 
of what is going to be given away and 
how it will be given. Many com- 
panies have solved the problem by giv- 
ing away serviceable commodities with 
their name so well presented that they 
combine good advertisements with 
serviceable gifts which can be used 
in the business of buying your prod- 
uct. Calendars, wall charts, mechan- 
ical calculators, and many similar 
products may be tied in so closely 
with your business that they cease to 
be novelties but are practical devices 
of help to customers. Data books may 
be grouped in this same classification 
for, as we know, service literature 1s 
much more valuable than_ straight 
advertising. 


Ramsay Heads Industrial Division 
David M. Ramsay has been named mat 





ager of the Industrial Division of the Na 
tional Radiator Company, Johnston, Pa 


Appoints Palm & Patterson 

Barium Steel & Forge, Inc., Cant O 
has appointed Palm & Patterson, Cleve 
land, as advertising agency. T. J. Patter 
son is account executive 


AAAN Schedules Annual Meeting 

The Affiliated Advertising Agencies 
Network, comprising 28 advertising agen 
cies in majoring marketing areas t 
U. S., will hold its annual meet 
Salt Lake City Sept. 19 to 22 


Bakelite Names J. M. Mathes 
Allan Brown, vice-president 11 rge 
of advertising, Bakelite Corporation, ‘¢’ 
York, has announced the appointn t 
J. M. Mathes, Inc., New York, to dle 


its advertising. 
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“Advertising Builds Recognition’ — a series of case 
study comparisons of advertised versus 


OMPANY, INC. 





When you’ve got a man-sized advertising job to do... don’t send a boy-sized schedule. 


And if you’re calling the shots on an industrial advertising program today, 


make no mistake, brother, you’ve got a man-sized job to do! 


Calling it a man-sized job ts just another way of saying it’s a whale 
of a big opportunity. Industry 1s buying BIG today... it contemplates spending 
for plant equipment and alterations alone a half billion dollars more 


than Mr. and Mrs. America would spend for automobiles ... uf they could get ’em! 


Master-minding an advertising job when stakes like that are involved calls 
for plenty of shirt sleeves, down-to-earth thinking, planning and selling. 


It demands adequate schedules and copy that sells, beamed direct to the men 


who buy in the magazines they read. McGraw-Hill 





magazines are custom-designed to reach 





America’s most important industries. 


» 2. \ 
” DQUARTERS FC 
ASK YOUR McGRAW-HILL MAN for a copy of 


non-advertised products. 


teadquarters for Industrial Information 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 112] 


An Employe Paper 


casion calls for a general gathering 
at which time the affairs of the com- 
pany are frankly discussed. What 
more could you add to a policy such 
as this than a news story about the 
meeting? No artificial coloring or 
“pufiing” is needed to put over the 
idea. They get “hep,” and manage- 
ment is not running the risk of shak- 
ing their confidence in the integrity 
of the publication. 

The publication being used has been 


issued for a little more than a year, and 


"The January issue of 


although it was the policy at first to 

devote a “two column ten” space for 

editorializing on the part of the presi- 

dent of the organization, even that has 

been discontinued. He reasoned: 

“There’s no reason why I should 

have to sell the organization to our 
people. If our policies are presented 
to them fairly and squarely their re- 
actions will be self-evident.” 

Winding up the chain of adopted 
newspaper-like policies is that of mail- 
ing the paper to the homes of the 
employes. This type of distribution 
was selected because it gave the whole 
family an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the company. However, 


THE TIMBERMAN is the best 

plywood edition which you 
have gotten out - -— We have 
been using it asa 'bible' 


during the other twelve 
months in the year ever 


since you started to get 
out your plywood review." 


Uiytblantl 
E. W. Daniels, President 
HARBOR PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


Hoquiam, Washington 







Back in 1931 THE TIMBERMAN published its first 


plywood edition. Each year another bigger and better plywood issue 


comes to the desks of purchasing and directing heads of the western 


forest products industry. This is a plus service of THE TIMBERMAN— 


backed up by 11 other top quality monthly issues—that has built 


THE TIMBERMAN leadership. Start your 1947 space schedule with 


the January issue annual plywood review. Forms close December 1, 1946. 





@ 
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THE TIMBERMAN 


An international Lumber Journal...Founded 1899 


519 $.W. PARK AVENUE 
PORTLAND 5, OREGON 


@ i 


Publishers of *Western Building, the light construction journal of the West 


when the publication was | 
the sudden appearance of ti Pape 
at the homes caused some cons 
tion. The first issue coincid 
the start of the bowling seas 
the employes. To one man’s 

article dealing with the 

league just organized came somew 
as a surprise. Her husband had bee 
“bowling” with the company leagu 
on a certain night every week dur 
ing the summer. 





Has this plant newspaper worked 
Its reception has been better than w 
anticipated. It has enabled the man 
agement of the company to keep j 
close touch with its employes durin 
a time when the organization y 
mushrooming because of war busines 
It has given many in the organizatio 
a better understanding of the direc 
tion in which the company is goin 
and what is still more important 
clearer insight into the daily problem 
of their fellow workers. And th 
general feeling is that the “no fooling 
manner in which news items ar 
handled and the psychological effec 
of having a newspaper in your hand 
has had a lot to do with the succes 
of this publication. 

Aside 
philandering bowler only one oth: 









from the instance of th 


type of complaint has been received 
half 
They complained abou 















it involved perhaps a doze 
employes. 
the paper being sent to their home 
after the first bonus meeting artic 
appeared. 
boys had not tipped the missus ¢ 
As on 


of them indignantly put it to ¢ 
editor, “By 


It seems a few of the cage 
to the bonus system in effect. 
golly, I give my ps 
checks to my wife every payday, a" 
that bonus—well, I 


mine!” 


consider th 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 43] 





Distribution Channels 


ception on where industrial marke 
exist today as compared to any prewa 
year, say to 1939. Many people thin 
that there has been a big change ! 
the location of the industrial poten 
tial. 

I became quite interested in thi 
subject after a recent trip to the Wes 


Coast, and I started to analyze ser 


ously my particular distributing o 
ganization, because business from f 
coast,seemed to be much larger tha ‘ 
the potential we had set. In di «gin 
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around I came across a few very per- 
tinent facts. 


The Government recently released 
a WPB study, “The Geographic Dis- 
tribution of Manufacturing Facilities 
Expansion.” Prepared by competent 
WPB statisticians with all the military 
records before them, it contained the 
which pretty 
nearly gives us the answer: 


following statement, 


Military and economic consideration 
resulted in a heavy concentration of 
these war expansions in the states and 


areas where specific industries had 


chiefly operated before the war This 
conclusion runs counter to impressions 


that a widespread relocation of indus- 
trial plants has occurred. Actually, 
effective dispersion has been the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. 

The very size and rapidity of this 
over-all expansion would have been 
impossible had not full advantage been 
taken of existing facilities, concentra- 
tions of labor forces and technical staffs, 
transportation routes, power lines, and 
the location of developed natural re- 
sources 

Without minimizing the considerable 
effort made to establish munitions in 
dustries in areas not previously given to 
large scale manufacturing or the equally 
great effort made to harness all types 
and sizes of factories to war production 
through sub-contracting, the bulk of ex- 
pansions occurred im those geographic 





New folder discusses Construction, Materials and Treatment, 


with examples of each. Handy to have when you are planning 


a catalog job. Write for a copy on your own letterhead. 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


33 DE WITT STREET, BEAVER FALLS, NEW YORK 


~ 


Catalog Covers, Ring Binders Swing .e 


Leather, and Poper Cover Stocks; for 
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Ring 


f BESTEX Ar 


Looseleaf, Plastic and \ 


areas where manufacturing ha: heen 

well established before the war 

Going a step further, I came across 
some interesting information in 4 
valuable book called “Industria Dis- 
tribution and Marketing,” (McGraw- 
Hill, $5), published by Mill Sw » plies, 
the magazine of industrial distriby- 
tion. In the first part of this book, 
Mill Supplies made an analysis which 
I think is very pertinent. They ac- 
cepted the 1939 Census of Manu- 
factures figures as the most compre. 
hensive regional measure of the sales 
potentials for industrial equipment and 
supplies that are currently available, 
Then, for comparison, they took Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics figures for 
1945, and made the assumption that 
the number of workers employed in 
manufacturing would be proportion- 
ate to the industrial sales potential. | 
believe these assumptions are sound, 
Here is what they found: 

Chicago, which before the war was 
our biggest industrial area, employing 
9.08% of workers in manufacturing in 
1939, employed 9.09% of workers in 
manufacturing in 1945, a change of 
1/100th of a percentage point. Picking 
another at random, Philadelphia in 1939 
employed 6.57% of workers; in 194§ 
employed 6.10%, a decrease of 47 
hundredths of one percentage point. 
Not to bore you with a lot of statistics, 
the net of the whole thing is this: in 
the 92 major industrial areas, 76 of 
them or 83% changed less than .25% 
(Y% of 1%) in the number of workers 
employed in manufacturing. There were 
several exceptions, of course. San Fran- 
cisco, which before the war employed 
1.41% of workers in manufacturing, 
employed 2.94%, or more than double 
in 1945. And New York dropped from 
16.19% of the workers in 1939 to 
14.10% in 1945. These two cases, 
however, are extremes. The significant 
conclusion is that our general pattern 
of industrial distribution has _ not 
changed 
It is obvious that the areas which 

were important in 1939 are, and still 
will be, important in the postwar per- 
iod. To this I might add that the 
methods basically important for the 
distribution of industrial 
1939 will be important postwar. And, 
third, that the methods that pro- 
duced the best volume at the lowest 
cost in 1939 are, and still will be, the 
best methods for postwar. 


goods in 


Types of Industrial Distribution 


Before studying the choice of chan- 
nels of distribution, let us take 4 
look at the types of industrial dis- 
tribution. The principal methods are: 
1 Hire some salesmen who wi! g° 

® out and contact imdustry direct. 
If you can sell your product this way, 
you have complete control over your 
products and you can sell them as you 
please. -One big disadvantage is that 
it generally costs a lot of money 2n¢ 
requires a lot of cutting and try: 
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S0 GROWS I TIME; 


right along with the growth of these top- 
bracket groups: the engineers, the business 
executives, the professional men, the college- 


ai if) A | & i But America's higher- trained men and women. 


itioned, higher-educated, higher-incomed of & * 
“ ups have grown at a much faster rate than . y 
tr i For TIME paces our national 


AGLAGAR In all ways, the U. S. today is a 
bigger country than it was 10 years ago. 

















rest of the nation. 
, #62 income-and-education progress—into the 
f if< /\ F £ ; new and greater American economy that lies ahead. 
And the circulation of 
TIME, the Weekly Newsmagazine, marches Giceeicink dik Geenicts hh detent that ethas tatnah etn qrecee adnan Gieteaten, nin’ 
neers, office managers—are increasing in numbers at a much faster rate than the : /. 





THE MAGAZINE OF TOP PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


TIME, 


NOVERTIS._NG OFFICES © NEWYORK ¢« CM¥ICACO © BOSTON © PHILADELPHIA e@ CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO « TORONTO © MONTREAL 


DETROIT e ST. LOUIS . 
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get a good, hard-hitting sales organ 
ization. 


The second, and in my mind the 
© most important method, is 
through industrial distributors. There 
are some 2200 of them in this country, 
and they sell $2 billion worth of goods 
annually. From the chart illustrating 
this article you will note that the in- 
dustrial distributor has expanded his 
facilities and his sales in keeping with 
production. Approximately 85% of 
industry is dependent on the industrial 
distributor. According to Mill Supplies, 
industry buys 88% of its drills and 
reamers, 92% of its files and hand 
tools, 73% of portable electric tools, 
etc., through these houses. 


Many companies lacking money 
© to build up a direct organization 
for distribution turn to manufac- 
turers’ agents. Agents fall into three 
general types: a. The first type, usually 
a good operator, sells a technical, high- 
priced item, and renders an engineer- 
ing service. (If you have this type of 
product, and can interest the proper 
agent, he will probably do a good job.) 
b. Another successful type handles 
in general a low-priced, high-turnover 
item, usually through jobbers, fre- 
quently hardware jobbers. c. The rest, 
and unfortunately the bulk, of agents 
have very little product to sell, and 
less idea of how to sell it. One of the 
most severe criticism distributors made 
of manufacturers at their Atlantic 
City convention last May was that in 
many cases an excellent product would 
be given to a manufacturers’ agent 
who had un-coordinated lines and who 
didn’t do a good job with anything he 
had. Distributors, in most cases, will 
put their effort 
manufacturer you will not get the po 
tential that should be 
a territory. 


elsewhere, and as a 


yours out ofl 


4. In the coming period, many 
® manufacturers with good items 
will receive propositions to distribute 
their product through other manufac 

turers related 
There are two advantages: a. 
manufacturer 


who make products. 
The 
finds himself with a 
ready-made sales force. b. He has lit 
erally no expense. Howev or. there area 
few big disadvantages. First, you be- 
come a department of someone else’s 
business. Second, you have absolutely 
no control over distribution, and no 
opportunity to run your factory at low 


cost to stock the product unless your 


distributing organization will carry 
the stock in quantity. Usually the 
dow movement of stock is directly 


proportional to the amount of business 
available, and the amount of money 
wn the hands of your distributing col- 
league. You will find yourself com 
pletely at the mercy of someone else; 
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you literally will be a department of 
someone else’s business. 
Selling Through Distributors 

Of the four types of distribution, 
selling through mill supply houses is 
the most important. 


The bulk of these 2200 distributors 
are old line, reliable houses. Their 
average age is 45 years. They have 
an effective sales force of about 50,000 
men. In my opinion, and from my 
experience, these men are some of the 
highest type salesmen you will con- 
tact. They know their customers in- 
timately; they have an amazing 
amount of engineering know-how; 
they have contacts with the best ac- 
counts; and they conscientiously do a 
good job for their houses, for the 
manufacturers they represent, and for 
their customers. 


Advantages to manufacturers using 
distributors are: 


a. Distributors warehouse your pro- 
duct and give what is called “fire alarm 
service.’ During the war many dis- 
tributors I know of were acting as ex- 
peditors for their key customers; they 
kept plants running more times than 
many superintendents would like to 
admit. 

b. Billing, collection -.and credit 
problems are simplified when you deal 


with a few customers rather than thou 
sands. A tremendous financial burden 
is taken off the manufacturer 

On the other hand, the distribu- 


tor’s biggest fault, in the minds of all 
of us who distribute through them, is 
their inherent lethargy, caused by the 
fact that they are big. Considerable 





time and effort are otten needed 
an industrial supply house int 
in a product which obviously has tre. 
mendous sales potential. Their | 


> ger 
ested 


Sness 
is both their virtue and their fault: 
Compared to direct organizations. 
they are slower moving. 

Unless your program is completely 


coordinated, and you have enough fir 
in it to keep the industrial distr 
interested, you have little or no con. 
trol over the movement of your stock 
In the past year, I’ve noticed two item: 
that went into supply houses with a 
bang, and are now gathering dust on 
the shelves because there was no co 
ordinated program to keep the mer- 
chandise moving into users’ hands, 
I'll discuss these cases in detail in a 
later article. 


utor 


Another point frequently  over- 
looked is that in selling industrial dis- 
tributors, you have a two-step selling 
program. Many companies do an ex- 
cellent job of selling the house on 
the idea that their products have po- 
tential, but they fall down on keeping 
the distributor’s salesmen completely 
sold. Distributors themselves are very 
conscious of this, but it is amazing 
how frequently manufacturers miss 
it. Others do an excellent job of mer- 
chandising for salesmen, but do a poor 
job of selling top management. 


Next month Mr. Proven will offer a 
simple, four-point check list for selecting 
the distribution channels for a product. 











R. W. Staud, advertising manager of Benjamin Electric Mfg. Company, Des Plaines, ! 
spects a new fluorescent unit at the First International Lighting Exposition held in Chicego 
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WHEN ENGINEERS ARE EDITORS... 


they demand and obtain 
accuracy. The advertising man 
writing for an audience of engi- 
neers Should take into considera- 
tion the thinking processes of 
the reader and write in the style 
ff this prospect. He can well be 
guided by how engineers edit 
when they themselves publish a 
magazine for engineers. 








A Journal— 


of the Theory, Practice, and 

Applications of Electronics 

and Electrical Communica- 

tion. 

2 Radio Communication @ 
Broadcasting @ Television. 

2 Marine and Aerial Guidance. 


© Tubes @ Electron Optics @ Radio- 
Frequency Measurements @  Engi- 
neering Education @ Sound and 


Sound 


Picture Electrical Recording and 
Reproduction. 
® Power and Manufacturing Appli- 


cations of Radio-and-Electronic 
Technique @ Industrial Electronic 
Control and Processes @ Medical 
Electrical Research and Applications. 


How an Engineering Society Journal Works 





Last year 198 radio engineers 
contributed 906 pages of text to 
the PROCEEDINGS of the LR.E. 
in the form of original research 
papers, guest editorials, letters 
of comment, biographies, book 
reviews and some Institute news 
reporting. This was an increase 






The articles in the PROCEEDINGS of 
the LR.E., like other society journals of 
high standing, are contributed by their 
authors. Engineers know that much of 
their own creative advance is based on 
the freely published research of hun- 
dreds of scientists who have preceded 
them. Since 1913 radio scientists and 
electronic engineers have published their 
discoveries research in 
their own PROCEEDINGS which radio 
engineers founded for the single purpose 


of advancing radio science by sharing. 


and original 


One hundred and twenty-one experi- 
enced engineers on the Board of Editors, 
Papers Committee, and Papers Procure- 
ment Committee contribute their labors 
in obtaining, sifting out and editing these 
papers—thus insuring the high engineer- 


ing standards of every article. 


Each paper submitted is studied by 
qualified experts in its subject on the 
Papers Committee and judged for accu- 
racy, originality, value to radio engi- 
neers, and general usefulness. The 
“Reader Reports” then go to a similarly 
selected member of the Board of Editors 
who recommends whether to publish, re- 
ject, or ask the author to revise his 
article. Throughout, the Editor-in-chief 
has served as a referee and advisor- 


helper to the author. 


Such careful editing results in techni- 


cal articles that engineers can trust. 


“To SELL the Radio Industry, 
TELL the Radio Engineers” 














PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


I-R-eE 
THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 


WILLIAM C. COPP — National Advertising Manager 


303 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
SCOTT KINGWILL Central States Representative 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago | 


Cl. 6-6357 
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of 17% over 1944. 103 technical 
pupers were published, written 
by 138 authors including 105 
I.R.E. members. The compiete 
volume serves as an up to the 
minute text on the development 
and future of radio-and-electron- 
ic engineering. 


These 198 authors — who are 
also a part of our reader audience 
— like and use hundreds of 
charts, circuit diagrams, illustra- 
tions and graphs. Their style is 
always factual and concise. Clear- 
ly they prefer fact-packed pro- 
duct advertising and will trust 
the manufacturer who proves, as 
well as tells, his story. 

The engineer has little respect 
for loose claims, generalizations 
or sensationalism in advertise- 
ments in the same magazine in 
which he insists on the most 
rigidly accurate editorial stan- 
dards. In his own magazine, 
whether it is the PROCEED- 
INGS of the I.R.E. or any one of 
a number of well established en- 
gineering society publications, 
he, and his fellow engineers 
directly control these editorial 
standards and hold them to a 
high level in keeping with profes- 
sional engineering. 

In his engineering work, for- 
mulas must check mathematical- 
ly, or costly errors will result. He 
is a fanatic for concise state- 
ments, accuracy, and facts be- 
‘ause he must be. 

If you will accept the engi- 
neer’s own standards for your 
advertising, you will talk the 
language he trusts. Illustrate 
your product well, and show ex- 
actly what it does. Then you will 
be giving him facts he will 
appreciate. 


Advertisement—Proceedings of the I.R.E. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGe 40] 


Selling thru Distributors 


advertising manager can _ strengthen 
his company’s relations with its dis- 
tributors is to work with the sales de- 
partment in the formulation of a writ- 
One of 


the questions asked of manufacturers 


ten outline of sales policy. 


is, “Do you supply your distributors 
with a written outline of your sales 
Only 47° 
The answer should be 


answered “yes.” 
100% 
clear statement of terms and responsi- 
bilities applying to each party will do 
make the manufacturer- 
dealer relationship a happy and suc- 


polic y 7 
, for a 


much to 


cessful one. 

Analysis and utilization by the in- 
dustrial advertising manager of the 
points brought out in this survey are 
He should pack his 


bag, get out into the field and make 


just a beginning. 


his own calls on the distributors of his 
company’s products, as well as on the 
users. He is in an excellent position 
in his organization to obtain, weigh, 
and act upon the facts that relate to 
economical marketing. A good sales- 
man is one who is trained to deny 
even to himself, even the slightest 
flaw in his product or methods. He 
has a carefully cultivated and zeal- 
ously guarded blind spot. But not 
so the industrial advertising manager. 
He is a buyer as well as a seller and 
market analyst to boot. He is trained 
in ferreting out strengths and weak- 
nesses. 

His very title and position enable 
him to pierce the invisible but always 
present veil that separate buyer and 
seller. He is able to view evidence 
dispassionately and the men he inter- 
views will talk to him with guard 
Moreover, he is likely to have 
than the man 


down. 
a broader 
whose contacts are confined to a single 


viewpoint 


territory. 


He will play a major part in help- 
ing his company find the straightest 
path through the forest of distribu- 
tion that lies ahead. The facts devel- 
oped by this survey are submitted in 
the hope that they will help point 
the way. 


Kilgore Joins Gray Agency 

Robert E. Kilgore has joined the crea 
tive staff of Charles M. Gray & Associates, 
Detroit 


AMA Prepares for Convention 


Patterns for Tomorrow—Retooling for 
Tomorrow's Marketing Problems” is the 
eme of the American Marketing Asso 
iation at the Statler Hotel in Detroit 
Oct. 24 and 25. The program has been 
planned around the basic theme of how 
to choose the best and how best to use 
present day market research techniques 
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Ross Federal Research Corporation's interviewers asked distributors, "How well informed are 
the manufacturer's representatives who contact you?"’ Here's what distibutors reported 


4. “What influence has a coopera- 
tive, able and well informed manu- 
facturer’s representative?” 
ANSWERS: 

Good influence on sales of 

his product 

Fair influence on sales of 

his product 4% 


Very little influence on sales 1° 


95% 


COMMENTS: 


have schools for training their men.” 
selected.” 
meetings.” 
engineering experience.” 
talks to our salesmen.” 
facturers’ agents.” 
men contacting the distributor. 
salesmen devote to his line.” 


MANUFACTURERS: 

4b. “What percentage of your dis- 
tributors’ salesmen have a satisfactory 
general knowledge of your products?” 
IiNSWERS: 

Have satisfactory knowl- 


edge of product 50.5% 
Have insufficient knowl- 
edge of product 49.5% 


4c. “What are you doing to cor- 
rect this condition of lack of product 
knowledge on part of distributor sales- 
men?” 

ANSWERS: 

1. Conducting more meetings of 
distributor salesmen and our repre- 
sentatives. 

2. Doing more work with distrib- 


DISTRIBUTORS: 

§. “What percentage of major line 
manufacturers who work with your 
salesmen give advance notice of their 
visits?” 

ANSWERS: 
Give advance notice 51% 
Do not give advance notice 49% 


(Continued on page 132) 
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‘Manufacturers’ salesmen should know product well and be 
thoroughly informed about manufacturer’s policy.” . 
. “Field men should be more carefully 
... “Should have teaching ability and knowledge of conducting sales 
“Eliminate high pressure representatives.” 
... “Know more about market trends.” 
... "Have direct factory representatives instead of manu- 
. . “Manufacturers should be very careful of the type of 
He largely influences the efforts distributor 
..« “Should be primarily technicians.’ 
be well acquainted with competitive items.” 


4a. “How well informed are the 
manufacturers’ representatives who 
contact you?” 
ANSWERS: 

Well informed and helpful 72° 

Only superficial knowledge 

and are of little help. 19°; 
Of no help whatever 9° 


. “Manufacturers should 


“Should have 


.. « “Simplify 


>... “Should 


utor salesmen in the field. 
3. Giving distributor 
more educational material. 
4. Showing distributor 
through industrial motion pictures, 
how product is made and used. 


salesmen 


salesmen, 


§. Initiating factory inspection 
visits. 
6. Conducting sales schools im 
plants. 


7. Publishing an internal house 
organ for instruction of distributor 
salesmen. 

8. Providing distributor salesmen 
with demonstration models. 

9. Furnishing distributor salesmen 
with reprints of business paper adver- 
tisements that sell the product to the 
industrial consumer. 


§a. Does advance notice of manu- 
facturer’s representatives’ calls enable 
you to realize the maximum benef: of 


this sales assistance?” 


ANSWERS: 
Yes - 97 
No . 3 
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me”Advertising Force 


HELPS THE SALES FORCE 


Display, demonstration and sampling are aids in 
selling which can be applied only in the presence of 


Personal salesmanship is the supreme force in selling 
and requires the presence of a paid representative 


Advertising is superior to these other forces only in this re- 
spect: It employs both display and salesmanship in 2-dimen- 
sional printed form. It goes where it is not practical to send 
either product or salesman with effective frequency. 


The force of advertising when consistently applied by ex- 
perienced practitioners will enable a company’s sales force 
to sell more products with the same effort—at a cost lower 
than any other two selling influences in combination. 


We offer to discuss the application of advertising in its several 
forms in support of your product and sales force—as we 
have done for some hundreds of other products in 20 years 
of intensive experience. 


ADVERTISING: 
EXPORT, 
DIRECT MAIL, 
RADIO, 
PUBLICATION, 
MERCHANDISING, 
MARKETING 


EVANS ™ 


ASSOCIATES COL NW 
307 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE EE - 
e CHICAGO,! @ 





4,803 


Pages Last Year 
in 419 Papers 








America finds 


4 New, Casy 
Way 10 save 








ut or the war has come a great 
() lesson in thrift—the Payroll 
Savings Plan. 

Under this Plan, during the war, 
millions of wage earners set aside 
billions of dollars for War Bonds 
through weekly pay deductions. 

Under it today, millions more con- 
tinue to use its easy deductions to 
buy U.S. to put 
away the money for new homes, new 


Savings Bonds... 


cars, new appliances. 
SuaceEstion: Why not save this new, 


easy way too? 





SAVINGS AND pTeRest ACCUMULATED 


Weebly 
Servings 


$195 00 $2,109.45 


325 ov 
390 00 


467 76 


3.607 >4 
4357902 
$.41097 
7.217 20 


6.660 42 


650 00 


780 00 
je 74 
97500 0.618 





Savings chart. l’lan above shows how 
even modest weekly savings can grow into 
Moral: Join your Payroll 
Savings Plan next payday. 


big figures 


SAVE THE EASY WAY... 
BUY YOUR BONDS 
THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 


COMMENTS: 
and have salesmen on hand.” 
without advance notice.’ 


130] 


“Advance notice very important, so can plan time and work 
“Insist on ample notice. 
“Time wasted when advance notice not given. 


Refuse to see them 


“Without notice we can’t yr ore our salesmen’ s time and therefore miny 


Cocsunai s representative wastes his time and ours.” 


get we take advantage of.” 


MANUFACTURERS: 

6. What type of distributor rep- 
resentation do you find most profitable 
—selective, exclusive, or open?” 
INSWERS: 


Selective 69% 
Exclusive . 22% 
Open 7% 
Depends on city 2Q% 


“Do you have your product pre- 
sented at distributor salesmen’s group 


meetings?” 


INSWERS: 
Yes 87% 
No 13% 


_ 


a. “If yes to question 7, have you 
a special representative for 
this purpose?” 
INSWERS: 
Yes 56% 
No 44°, 


designed 


8. “Have you a training program 
in which distributors and their sales- 
men visit your plant?” 
iNSWERS: 

Have training program 42% 

No training programs 58° 

8a. “If you have a training program 
tor distributors and their salesmen, 
who pays the cost of visits to your 
plant?” 

INSWERS: 


Manufacturer pays 19% 
Distributor pays 22% 
Both pay 59% 


Littelfuse Expands 
Specialties Promotion 


Littelfuse, Inc., Chicago, has an- 
preliminary plans for a 
g program which will greatly 
expand its distribution of more than 
500 types of electrical and 


nounced 
marketing 


electronic 
protective fuses and other devices. 
Regional sales promotional effort 
and all types of dealer helps will 
spearhead sales to electrical, radio and 
automotive and aviation 
Future plans call for devel- 
oping a whole new 


electronics, 
markets. 
group of acces- 

to supplement 
and marketing of addi- 
tional items to consumers. 


sories and mountings 
the fuse line, 


“What little notice we 


DISTRIBUTORS: 

6a. “What type of manufacturer 
representative on major line distribu- 
tors do you find most profitable?” 
ANSWERS: 


Exclusive 63% 
Selective 32% 
Open 39 
Depends on city 2% 


7b. “What is the quality of manu 
facturers’ representatives who address 
your sales meetings?” 


iNSWERS: 
Do excellent job 59° 
Fair job 340) 


Poor job 


cases where manufacturers 
what 
advantage 


8b. “In 
welcome plant visits, propor 
tion of your salesmen take 
of them?” 

INSWERS: 

Visit factories 83° 


Do not visit factories 17% 


8c. “Do you find these plant visits 
worth while?” 
INSWERS: 
Yes 97% 
No a 


Wartime engineering and _ product 
research has produced many new kinds 
of protective fuses, as well stand- 
ardization and simplification of design 
to enable fewer fuses to do more jobs. 

Russell G. Akins, director of sales 
and advertising, has announced ap- 
pointment of John Findlay, former 
managing editor of INDUSTRIAL MaAR- 
KETING, to the post of advertising and 
sales promotion manager, and Burton 
Browne Advertising, Chicago, % 
agency. 








Buchanan Elevates Dunn 

Joseph Dunn has been named vic 
dent of Buchanan & Co., Inc., New rk 
He continues as chairman of the of ing 
committee 
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PENTON BUILDING 
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* 
T has been demonstrated that planning for exports 
even when goods are scarce pays dividends for 
the future. Many times in lean years it was found that 
export filled out the schedule and often meant the 
difference between profit and loss. 


Thus, it may be said that setting aside right now a per- 
centage of your production for Latin American export 
is INSURANCE. 


REVISTA INDUSTRIAL can help you in analyzing new 
markets for new or old products and in maintaining 
old markets. The inquiry system which has been so 
successful provides a means of locating markets geo- 
graphically and industrially. It also provides contin- 
uous monthly contact with old customers and their 
needs. 


FACTS: 
The Latin American market is ready and anxious 
to buy. 
Latin American industrialists have adequate re- 
sources—cash and credit. 
Countries other than the United States are working 
hard for this market. 


Let us give you the details of our low cost plan for ex- 
ploration of present and future sales possibilities in 
Middle and South America. 

PAYS FOR ITSELF WITH 

RESULTS YOU CAN SEE 





Revista InpusTRiAL 


(Latin American Editions of New Equipment Digest— Affiliated with The Penton Publishing Co.) 


. CLEVELAND 1 3, OHIO 


MEW YORK (17): 16 East 43rd Street + CHICAGO (Il): 520 N. Michigan Ave. + LOS ANGELES (4): 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. + PHILADELPHIA: 225 Strathmore Ré.. Bavertow 
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in the two- 


Reaches Key 


billion dollar refrigerating and air 


Buyers 


conditioning industry — men who 
design, specify, apply and _ pur- 
than 1200 different 


chase more 


items. 


Influences Them because it is the 
authoritative the 
field, the official journal of the 


American Society of Refrigerating 


publication in 


Engineers—the magazine that they 
read for technical information and 


news about their industry. 


It is the most effective means of 
reaching men in all phases of this 
market 
a great potential market for your 


vast men who represent 


products 


Send for analysis showing how 
effectively 
important factor through Refrig- 


Just tell us 


you can influence this 
erating Engineering. 


what your product is 


Official Organ of and Published by 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 


i2 W. 40th St New Vork 18, N. Y. 





z » § wil 
LA AGCTAA AP 
A 


ENGINEERING 





Also publishers of the Refrigerating 
Data Book. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PacE 41] 


Analyze Trade Shows 


by successful exhibitors. In general, 
we might say that trade shows offer 
an unparalleled opportunity for the 
actual physical display and demon- 
stration of your product to a large 
number of prospects, in a short time, 
all in one place, and at reasonable cost. 
A few of the accepted jobs in which 
shows do an excellent performance are: 

Introducing New Products—The 
concentration of audience and interest 
offers excellent opportunity to pre- 
sent complete facts on new products 
which might not come to the atten- 
tion of these same buyers for months 
through individual contacts. 


Determining the Market For a New 
Product—Here is an _ opportunity, 
without too much cost, to obtain the 
reaction of your established customers 
and to gage their acceptance of a new 
product. 

Testing a New Market For an Es- 
tablished Product—Before launching 
a full-fledged sales campaign, it is of ten 
advantageous to take a product to a 
trade show covering a market which 
you feel may have potential volume 
for this product. 

Establishing New Representatives 
or Dealers—Especially in _ regional 
shows, you have an excellent oppor- 
tunity to introduce your new repre- 
sentatives to the trade they will be 
contacting, by having these represen- 
tatives in your booth meet your estab- 
lished customers and prospects. 

Reaching Buying Factors Other- 
wise Inaccessible—Many supervisory 
and executive men, who are difficult 
to reach in their plants or offices, at- 
tend trade shows and are susceptible 
to your presentation, if it is well or- 
ganized to give them the facts. 

The Demonstration of Products 
Otherwise Impossible or Difficult— 
Many pieces of equipment are too 
large or complicated to set up and 
operate in each individual prospect’s 
plant. But you can afford to set up 
and operate this equipment in a trade 
show where you are reasonably sure of 
exhibiting it to a worth while number 
of your logical prospects. 

All of these functions of trade 
shows have been available to industrial 
exhibitors since trade shows first be- 
came a popular method of selling 
goods. Hardly anyone who talks on 
this subject fails to point out that 
shows and exhibits date back to the 
days of Marco Polo, the Oriental 
bazaars, the trading posts'and on down 
to the Crystal Palace. Unfortunately, 
however, too many of the techniques 


of the trade show are just as anti- 
quated as basic method—and to 
many of the rules and regulations im- 
posed by the show managers have car- 
ried over from the Crystal Palace cays, 
Our failure to advance the science of 
showmanship in shows may be for 
several reasons. Our other forms of 
advertising are consistent and regular, 
We put much effort in the prepara- 
tion and use many experts in develop. 
ing printed literature, movies, radio 
and point-of-sale displays. But too 
many of us go into shows on a much 
different basis. Often we claim we 
were “forced in”—by competition, by 
dealers, by our own salesmen or by 
the show sponsors themselves. On 
this last point, why shouldn’t we again 
compare shows to publications and use 
them when they serve our needs—not 
feel that we are forced to appear 
every time a specific show is held. You 
may use every issue of the Iron Age; 
I use it once a month because that 
frequency happens to suit my cam- 
paign. Too often, we plan hastily, at 
the last minute, and get inferior space, 
which we use very poorly. Instead 
of using artists and specialists to give 
our exhibit the atmosphere and appeal 
it should have, we try to patch up 
some of last year’s background or to 
do a slipshod job with whatever we 
can get just before the show opens. 


All too often, we don’t even know 
that a show is available to give us an 
audience in a specific market until 
we read, “. the Virginia Creeper 
and Honeysuckle show drew a record 
crowd at Grand Central Palace last 
week!” But we didn’t know where 
to look for information on that show 
or on many others that are offering us 
buying audiences all through the year. 
In the publication field, you get such 
guidance from THE Market Data 
Book or Standard Rate and Data. In 
the show field there is an equally de- 
pendable directory which will give you 
some of the same information on ¢s- 
tablished trade shows. It is the “An- 
nual Schedule of Shows and Exhibits,” 
published by Exhibitors Advisory 
Council. It is arranged by trade and 
industry classifications and gives the 
name or title of the show; the spon- 
soring organization; the name and ad- 
dress of the show manager and the 
location and date of the next pro- 
posed show. It is published in the Fall 
of each year, covering shows in the 
next calendar year and is augmented 
by supplements giving additional in- 
formation, issued as many times 4s 
necessary during the year. 

My appeal to those of you who <an 
and should use trade shows, is to do 
better planning—all along the line— 

(Continued on page 138) 
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Include Prant Purcuastinc Directory in your Fall 
advertising program. ; 
Nothing beats good live inquiries—and that’s what 
Piant Purcuasinc Directory will produce for you. 
In fact, that’s exactly why it was conceived. Over six 
years ago, the present oe of PLANT PURCHASING 
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Directory were urged to produce a buyers’ guide that ; on 

would not only adequately cover the expanded indus- vat fe 

trial market, but one that could be handled easily, and ag ha 

be kept right on the buyers’ desk. ; bocce a 
They were convinced that with such a formula. in- fees 3 nt as = 

quiries were sure to result—and they have not been bela  a 

‘ isappointed. os ; a os 
\pproximately 25,000 different manufacturing plants e ae eas 

receive PLANT PurcHASING DrrRECTORY once a year— “i oe a 






half the number get the Spring Edition and the other 
half the Fall Edition. 

And, over 1,500 industrial advertisers appear con- 
sistently in its pages. 

Have our representative call before our forms close 
for our Fall, 1946 edition. You will reap the benefit all 
through 1947 — yes, and much longer, from adequate 
advertising space in this business producer. 




















A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 





PLANT PURCHASING DIRECTORY 


333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1], Illinois e 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York e Leader Building, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio « 448 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13, California 
6432 Cass Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 
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When you want to sell a 
product—chances are, you'll ad- 
vertise. But suppose you want 
to sell an idea or an attitude? 
Your market is the same. Are 


your methods different? 


Farsighted management 
groups are convinced . . . that 
business—any business—can get 
much further these days when 
the organization in back of a 
product is understood and fa- 
vorably regarded by the gen- 


eral public. 


Understanding of your busi- 
ness—by large numbers of 
responsible people—can be 
gained through institutional ad- 


vertising in The New York Times. 


The Times provides the ideal 
medium for industry to explain 
its problems and progress to a 
great national audience of in- 
telligent men and women 
people whose business or pro- 
fessional standing in their own 
communities enables them to 


influence the opinions of others. 


The New Pork Times 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT" 


for Marketing Men 





ADVERTISING AGENCY FUNCTIONS 
AND COMPENSATION 


By The Editors of Advertising Age 


Published 1946, by Advertising 
Publications, Inc., 


100 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago II. 


Price: $1 (paper). 


More than 300 advertisers and agencies 
replied to Advertising Age's 16-page ques 
tionnaire, which broke the components 
of advertising agency service into 110 
functions. Replies indicated that only the 
basic planning, creating, producing and 
media-buying functions are performed 
“free” for the accepted 15% commission 
on media. Most additional marketing, re 
search, sales, public relations and mer- 
chandising functions are tailored to fit the 
needs of individual advertisers, and vary 
widely from account to account in most 
agencies. Most agencies perform a sur- 
prisingly large number of “extra” or col- 
lateral services at one time or another 
Usually, however, they are furnished on 
a fee or cost-plus basis 

The study classifies a variety of adver 
tising agency services into six basic groups, 
and gives a rough index of the extent to 
which each function is performed by 
agencies or used by advertisers. No at- 
tempt has been made to set a yardstick 
for the service of a single agency, or to 
fit a “strait-jacket’ to agency service in 
general. But the study will prove useful 
to both advertisers and agencies as a 
check-list for their own planning 


THE TECHNIQUE OF THE PICTURE STORY 


By Daniel D. Mich and Edwin Eberman 


Published 1945, by McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 

330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 

Price: $3.50. 


House publication editors and creative 
admen who keep close tab on editorial 
techniques will find interesting ideas for 
presentation in this well-illustrated text, 
written by the executive editor and the 
art director of Look 

The authors divide the uses of pictures 
into four basic categories: 1. Illustration 
for text; 2. Picture-text combinations; 3 
Pure picture stories, and 4. Picture stories 
within text stories. Techniques for plan- 
ning and writing each type, and for co- 
ordination of work of writer and artist 
are illustrated with outstanding picture 
stories from the pages of Look and Life. 

The final chapter outlines Look’s tech- 
nique for preparation, organization and 
writing of text and captions 


ORGANIZATION OF THE ADVERTISING 
FUNCTION 


By McKinsey & Co. 


Published 1946, by the Association of 
National Advertisers, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 


Price: $10. 


Advertising departments are being 
called on to do many more and varied 
jobs than ever before, according to this 
comprehensive study made for the ANA 
by McKinsey & Co., management consult- 
ants. The book is based on studies of the 
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advertising departments of 202 ANA 
members, supplemented by intensive per 
sonal interviews with executives 21 
companies. Included are organization 
charts and reports on the activities of 64 
companies. 

Among the activities advertising depart 
ments are carrying on besides product ad 
vertising are: employe, community and 
stockholder relations; advertising to create 
a better “climate” for business; exhibits 
and trade shows; employe publications 
motion pictures and market researc! 

Generally speaking, advertising depart 
ment organizations fall into three broad 
types: 1. Medium-sized and small com 
panies where the advertising director re 
ports to the chief marketing executive 
and advertising is regarded as an integra 
part of marketing. 2 Many larger con 
panies, where the sheer size of the budget 
calls for a separate advertising division 
reporting to the chief executive. 3. Some 
companies where advertising departments 
are combined with public relations, with 
the chief of the division reporting to the 
president. 


LETTERING FROM A TO Z 
By Clarence P. Hornung 


Published 1946, by Ziff-Davis Publishing 
Company, 

185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago |. 
Price: $5. 


Art directors and advertising artists in 
particular will find this book useful for 
reference and for stimulating ideas. In 
153 pages, Mr. Hornung traces the his 
toric development of the alphabet and 
various forms of lettering and typography 
Special chapters are devoted to Roman 
and italic, gothic and blackletter, script 
and manuscript, sans-serif and square-serif, 
and decorated and initial letters. Espe- 
cially interesting are the final chapters on 
monograms and devices and trademarks 
Throughout the book the author combines 
discussions of the origin and philosophy 
of various styles with numerous example 
plates with the objective of developing 
talent for creative design of lettering 


PRACTICAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
ANALYSIS 


By Roy A. Foulke 


Published 1945, by McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 

330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 

Price: $6.50. 


Although Mr. Foulke has written this 
book primarily for students of account: 
ing and for operating management and 
credit executives, certain portions of it 
may prove useful to top marketing execu’ 
tives in determining distribution policies 

Features include a study of the “break 
even point™ in operating expenses, a guide 
to analysis of profit and loss statements, 
and typical ratios for operating expenses 
of different lines of retail trade and manu’ 
facturing. Particularly interesting to maf 
keters are the tables of ratios of net sales 
to inventory in various lines of business. 
The author, who is a vice-president of 
Dun & Bradstreet, presumes that his read’ 
ers have a basic knowledge of accounting 
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HERE’S HOW “THE CHART 
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THAT THINKS” WORKS HE IS SECRETARY to the Sales Manager. Her number-one job, at the moment, is 
rablist 7. f the compilation of facts and figures that he will direct toward achieving a more 
testaDlisn a }uota imure... DE & r . . . , 9 : 
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branch office, or 
re shows } 
device .. . THE CHART THAT THINKS. With a slide-rule’s precision, and 
none of it’s complexity, it provides an automatic means for computing sales 
! The Chart That Thinks is wholly automatic. An 


p the Chart into the Kardex visible 
Move your Graph-A-Matic signal 


“sales-to-date” fig- figures in percentage terms 


re charted, the pertinent integral part of the Kardex visible margin, it produces it’s calculations as a 
is AUTOMATICALLY spot-lighted on by-product of exclusive Kardex signaling. 
The Sales Manager, with this new Kardex development, has added CONTROL 


gnition! 
over the figures that produce profits. He knows at a glance when and where 
and the facts that make this control possible are 


percentage 


ble margin for instant rec 


to direct extra sales effort... 
automatically computed and presented visibly for instant action. 


FOR DETAILS about what Kardex is doing today for other successful sales 
managers, write for the illustrated 96 page GRAPH-A-MATIC CONTROL FOR 


SALES MANAGEMENT. No cost or obligation. 
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N O W | [CONTINUED FROM PaGE 134] —by their own admission or from in. §/©™ 
formation obtained in the trade—are 

Analyze Trade Shows utterly inexperienced in planning , OPA 
C. C. A. to get better results from the shows mow, SoveEnG Wp 6 Contenct, orgm, 

, izing and controlling the services and . 

you do use—and to make full use of oy phone . n pertain 

} the shows that will give you the best ee ablicie x aan aie ca 60 Ob- Heertain 

Modern Railroads becomes the _ results. As this great advertising and d pore id wer Mpdiaed te 

uce maximum results. We try tofoschir 


FIRST publication with member- sales medium gets under way again, 
ys . give these promoters what guidance u|nbo 
ship in the Controlled Circulation after the almost complete stagnation . “tame pulp 
of the war years, it is bound to attract we can, st EAC, primarily by asking 
. > Ww rears, ‘ 3 : : 
Audit, Inc., ever to serve the vast ci imine nt aio: a se about their show that willf ower 
: ew ers, new co gs . pores 
railroad market. —— ; an indicate to them the kind of show they fower 
new exhibitors. Unfortunately, some ? Bpowe 
- should offer. To our members, wef... m 
of the new promoters and managers . ion m 
report the facts we have obtained and}... hi 


ng ma 


. ° will lack the experience that is so nec- 
Fed a 7 . ~ 

1 ¢ let them draw their own conclusions, Birscc; 
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wise rate a show as good or bad—buthorrain 
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—if they can 1. Justify their show ” * Bdustria 


The Council can also help new ex-find m 
hibitors to profit by the accumulated fichiner} 
lished and reputable show; 2. Estab- experience of some of the largest and {pounds 
lish their own ability to organize, oldest exhibitors, who are members of fikeroser 

the Council. We furnish the com-fwith | 


Cover All 3 Buying Influencers promote and operate a show that will 
produce results at reasonable costs, or plete schedule of shows mentionedfinches 


as essential to the industry and not just 
a duplication of an already estab- 
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326 W. Madison St. Chicago 6, Il. often by promoters and operators who In this postwar period, mee d ad: a. 
justments must be made. New indus-§°rami 
tries offer new show opportunities hor 

> ’ , Pegs , — New shows either increase or divideg*0or st 
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This valuable book coordinates and evaluates statistical data now the sign posts that have become a bi 
available for business and industry, and indicates where such dingy during the war, and to erec! Andrev 
information a - a a ae has been er by new guides to warn of new condition§ Alber 
an expert of established st: x, i -sents single fie nite 
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scope and coverage of information; sources and availability of 7 Phere elton Kinney 
information (periodicity, primary and secondary sources, and his- eration and participation. I oorgy 
torical data); and relevance of information to management, con- that Exhibitors Advisory Council i Christ 
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OPA Decontrol 


vrtain power transmission equipment; 
vertain crushers, grinders and pulver- 
vers; oil well drilling and production 
machinery; pulp, paper and fiber and 
sulpboard making machinery; screen- 
ag machinery subject to RMPR 136; 
swer cylinders; condensers, steam 
power and industrial; all coal prepara- 
on machinery; certain fans and blow- 
hoists; certain large pumps; ore 
iressing and concentrating ma- 
chinery; industrial dollies; casters; 
certain heat exchange equipment; in- 
justrial gas generators; die casting 
ind molding machinery; mining ma- 
chinery; bearings and bushing over 25 
pounds finished weight; gasoline and 
kerosene marine and stationary engines 
with cylinder volume 1,000 cubic 
aches or more; oil stationary and ma- 
rine engines rated at 50 HP continu- 
us duty; automotive testing and 
maintenance equipment; air condition- 
ng equipment condensing units; 
certain industrial, scientific and tech- 
nical glass products; governors, ex- 
cept automotive; jacks and screws 
of more than 20 ton capacity; bever- 
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ye distilling, winery, and brewing 
processing and bottling machinery; 
ceramics machinery; electro-plating 
and hot dip metal coating equipment; 
foor surfacing and maintenance ma- 
chinery; glass making machinery; hat 
making machinery; paint and var- 
nish machinery; pharmaceutical ma- 
chinery; printing trades machinery; 
rubber and allied products machinery; 
shoe manufacturing and repairing ma- 
chinery; stone working equipment; 
tobacco working machinery. 


Andrews Joins H. D. McKinney 


Albert Andrews has been appointed art 
Girector on the staff of Harris D. Me- 
Kinney, Advertising, Philadelphia. 


Christopher Joins Rockford Agency 


_R Christopher, formerly of Multi 

i ts, has joined Cummings, Brand 
{cPherson, Rockford, IIl., advertising 
to head its Chic ago office. 


Caroline McCann Marks Anniversary 


evg..A recent dinner party marked Caroline 


McCann's 25th year as advertising 


Manager for Krieger Publications, New 


‘ork. Mrs. McCann joined the staff of 
and Lamps in 1921. She heads 
ertising departments of Illumina 
Prefabricated Homes. 


“PMotheral Joins Gulf Publishing Co. 


Rog Motheral has been appointed 
‘tral district manager of the Gulf Pub- 


ie.ing Company, with headquarters in 


tveland. Mr. Motheral was formerly as- 
“clate’ with Petroleum Engineer in New 


tk 
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The curves on your sales chart, like the contours of 
many a woman, appear at their best when properly 
controlled. In Illinois-Indiana-Ohio, your best as- 
surance of effective sales curve control ... today and 
tomorrow ... is a regular schedule of advertising now 
in Construction Digest. That’s because the regular 
readers of Construction Digest are the 7,500 engineers, 
contractors and public officials who control the spend- 
ing of the public works 
billions in this “Always 
Good Market.” 


CONSTRUCTION DIGEST 


215 E. New York St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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IMinois Indiana Ohio Public Work 




















Today, as always, the fundamentals of any suc- 
cessful marketing program are a good product 
—well sold. - OUR BUSINESS IS HELPING 
MANAGEMENT develop improved products, 
and more effective marketing programs. * We 


work on specific assignments, on a fee basis. 


EDWARD McSWEENEY ASSOCIATES 
Marketing and Management Consultants 


521 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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FACTORY.' 


FEW DARE TO DISPUTE THE UNDENIABLE EVIDEN@HA 





LEVELS...YOUR OWN SALES DEPARTMENT PRO 





YOU HAVE A RIGHT TO EXPECT EXPANDED SERVIGRO 

















bud ta 1947 aud 1948. Wr. Sates Executive: 
/ 1. You will be expected to produce sales volume considerably higher than prewar. / 1 
/ 2. You will probably be selling your goods in a buyers’ market. / 2 
/ 3. More prospects than ever before will have to be told about your products. if 3 
/ 4. You'll eepiaiandiies with new suppliers as well as the old ones. / 4 
/ 5. Your advertising will have to sell goods again for the first time in seven years. wg 
ze 

To produce 1947 results for its advertisers, readers, but top men, accepted under the m 
FACTORY established a goal of 48,000 paid rigid specifications, we believe, ever adopted§ | °° 

subscribers among plant operating men for a business publication—and strictly enforc 
December, 1946. Not just any plant operating Ask your FACTORY representative to show) ig 
40,01 
FACTORY’S INTERIM CIRCULATION AUDIT 5 

Names, titles, companies, number of employees— 

see for yourself the quality and quantity of FACTORY’s new circulation 30,01 


as it is being added! 
25,0¢ 








Sell the men in the plant—who get out the production—who buy and 
use modern equipment—the PLANT OPERATING GROUP. FACTORY 
gives you more of them per dollar than any business paper published. 
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SFOR 1947 SALES POTENTIALS... 
IDELIVER 1947 SALES RESULTS 


V9ENGHAT INDUSTRY HAS EXPANDED TREMENDOUSLY OVER PREWAR 
iT PROBABLY BEING EXPANDED TO REACH NEW SALES HORIZONS... 
RVIEROM THE MAGAZINES THAT CARRY YOUR ADVERTISING 


FACTORY wcll deliver these values to you: 


1, FACTORY will deliver 50% more big plants (100 or more employees) than prewar! 





‘ 2. FACTORY will deliver double the number of plant operating men than prewar. 





3. FACTORY will deliver the top men in the plant operating group in all manufacturing. 


4. FACTORY will deliver this expanded readership editorially conditioned to buy the best equipment. 





5. FACTORY will deliver all this at a lower rate per thousand than the five-year prewar average. 








' | HOW CIRCULATION IS GROWING 
ie mM 





od 


oted | 

The sales volume you get in 1947-1948 will result from your total sales 
forces i ae 

; aspoo effort—both direct selling and advertising. Prewar performance in either 
owy will fall far short of doing the job. 


A oe, J 


For your advertising to the manufacturing industries, concentrate on the 


40,000} 


buying-important plant operating group. FACTORY, already set for 
1947 sales potentials, will do that job for you—and do it thoroughly! 


$ 
FACTORY is the plant operating mens’ preferred reading. More of them 
pay to read FACTORY than any other business publication and now 
more of them than ever before! 








Dec June June June June Mor 
939 194! 1943 1945 1946 1947 


FACTOR MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 
A McGraw-Hill Publication - $30 West ‘and Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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REPLY'O 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
says: 

"One of the most effec- 

tive direct mail tech- 

niques ever designed. 

Reply-O Letters get 

quick results at low 


LETTER 


Success! 
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150 West 22nd Street, New York 11 
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A REJOINDER TO MR. FRY 


(Editor’s Note: In the June issue 

of Industrial Marketing, Harvey S. 

Pardee, veteran consulting engineer, 

took a slap at industrial advertising in 

his challenging article, “An Engineer 

Analyzes Industrial Advertising.” 

Harry E. Fry, advertising-publicity 

manager, North American Philips 

Company, came back at Mr. Pardee 

in the August issue of IM with his, 

“A Primer for Engineers.” Here is 

Mr. Pardee’s rebuttal to Mr. Fry’s 

article.) 

To the Eprror: Mr. Fry’s able de- 
fense of the advertising profession is 
both entertaining and somewhat di- 
verting from the main issue which is 
how to write effective industrial ad- 
vertising. The characteristics of en- 
gineers and advertising copywriters are 
not subject to radical change and need 
not be; the need is to coordinate them. 


Humorous and good natural persi- 
flage between rival groups of profes- 
sional men is a common social lubri- 
cant—actually there is room for 
wholesome respect both ways. Each 
has something the other hasn’t, and 
successful advertising requires their 
combined effort. 

The reason that engineers are the 
“Mr. Big’s” in the industrial world is 
that most of the presidents, vice-presi- 
dents, production managers and execu- 
tives are, or at one time were, prac- 
ticing engineers. An engineer’s mind 
or point of view is necessary to un- 
derstand the functioning and the mer- 
its of most industrial merchandise. 
The executives who are not engineer- 
ing minded may be presumed to filter 
technical advertising literature through 
their engineering staff before it reaches 
them. 

Without technical advertising the 
productive work of the engineer would 
be largely futile because he could not 
otherwise find a good market for it; 
without technical advertising he would 
have great difficulty in locating the 
sources of the materials and compon- 
ents necessary to his product. 


The engineer ought not to jump 





Edielor 


the advertising boys too hard—Mr, 
Fry shows they can take it and throw 
it back as well—but they should seri- 
ously apply themselves to furnishing 
the ammunition, the facts, ideas and 
creative imagination which their side- 
kicks, the advertising boys, can cast 
into a form that other engineering 
minds will enjoy and profit by reading. 

About the only things engineers 
refuse to have anything to do with 
are making miracle bricks without 
straw and wrapping an_ attractive 
frame around a vacuum (Thanks to 
W. E. Irish). They don’t need to; 
they are loaded with practical, imagin- 
ative ideas which make news for the 
advertising copywriter. 

It is the function of management 
to team up the different groups of 
workers for a combined effort and to 
make each realize that his own work 
is futile without that of the others. 

Probably no more truthful state- 
ment has been made on this subject 
than Mr. Fry’s remark that maybe both 
engineers and advertising men have 
been mistaken in assuming that each 
knows the other’s viewpoint. “A 
Helpful Primer for Engineers About 
Industrial Advertising” is just what 
industry needs. It should be directed 
to specific points and basic principles 
for the guidance of the engineer in 
making his contribution and it should 
tell the advertising men specifically 
what the engineer and the engineering 
executive want to know from indus- 
trial advertising. It is worthy of seri- 
ous attention by the appropriate 
organizations. 

Harvey S. Parprt 
Harvey S. Pardee & Associates, 
Chicago. 

To the Eprror: Mr. Pardee’s article 
is unusually good and interesting. and 
I fully agree with what he says about 
industrial advertising. As an ex-min- 
ing engineer, civil engineer and me- 
chanical engineer, I can thoroughly 
appreciate his viewpoint. 

What gripes me is your department, 


Readers are invited to use this department in which to express their views ©” 


© subjects which have been treated in these pages or any which may 
interest to industrial marketing men. Correspondence for publication m: 


re of 
be 


signed as a matter of good faith, but identity will be withheld if requ ted. 
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“OK As Inserted,” which I have quit 
reading. You seem to think that 90% 
of space advertising is good and 10% 
is bad. I firmly believe that 5% is 
excellent, 5% fair to good, and the 
remaining 90% lousy. Why not get 
a fellow like Mr. Pardee into that par- 
ticular department and you will be 
doing a real service to the industry. 
Too much praise and favorable com- 
ments about poor ads aren’t going to 
improve them any. 

And just a word about long text. 
Probably the only one who reads it 
from beginning to end is the proof- 
reader. 

CuHar_Les W. RaucH 
Advertising Manager, 
Marlin Rockwell Corporation, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


To the Eprror: That article in 
your August issue by Harry E. Fry 
is a knock-out. 

If you make any reprints, count me 
in for half a dozen. I'll even pay 
for "em. And, Brother, I can have 
some fun with them too. 

W. W. Burpen 
Witte & Burden, 
Detroit, Mich. 


WE STAND CORRECTED 


To the Eprror: I was pleased to see 
The Copy Chasers’ recognition of our 
rather unusual Phillips Screw advertis- 
ing in the July issue of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING. However, the title of 
the copywriter, Herbert W. Gerlach, 
should have been “‘assistant account 
executive of Horton-Noyes Com- 
pany.” He is not employed by Phillips 
Screw Mfgs. as stated. 

We feel that the advertising agency 
has done an excellent job in creating 
this campaign which has consistently 
produced unusual results since the first 
aid in the campaign. Full credit be- 
longs to them. 

H. Mayou 

Chairman, Advertising Committee, 

Phillips Screw Mfgs. 
Providence, R. I. 


_ 


UKES COMPANY'S COVERAGE 

To the Eprror: We appreciate the 
way you have cooperated with us. We 
‘specially like the way you handled 
LeTourneau news in your May issue. 
_ Recently our routing of your pub- 
lication was changed to permit more 
tMcient reading by the executives of 
our organization. Since that time 
many of them have commented on 
the coverage LeTourneau is receiving. 

Louis A. Flora 
News Bureau, 
R. G. LeTourneau, 


Peoria, Ill. 
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THE LEADER 


MONTH AFTER MONTH 





Wood Working Digest has a 
monthly circulation almost twice 
as great as any one other publi- 
cation in the industry . . . and 
more than any two others in the 
woodworking field. The rate per 
page per 1,000 copies (only 
$5.66) is considerably less than 
that of the second paper. And 
best of all, Wood Working Digest is a leader in thought... 
in its editorial treatment of the livest topics of the day. 
Its editors are closely in touch with the remarkable pro- 
gress of the conventional branches of the industry and also 
with the new materials and new technique in allied fields. 
Put your message before a rich expanding market... 
before Wood Working Digest’s 10,000 plants and execu- 
tives with current needs for tremendous quantities of a 
wide variety of products. Write for Bulletin, “Peak Circu- 
lation — Valley Cost.” 


Rate per Page 





Magazine Circulation Per 1000 Readers 
Wood Working Digest 10,600 $ 5.66 
* % 4,836 9.92 
“B" 5,150 10.68 
oy 5,331 14.07 


HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING CO. 


540 $O. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5 


Telephone HARRISON 6040 
Other Hitchcock Publications MACHINE TOOL BLUE BOOK 
WOOD WORKING DIGEST + LATIN AMERICAN CATALOGS 
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A record of the activities and plans 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association and of its 27 chapters 


N.LA.A. 


Ylewsa 


Chairman of the Board: ARNO O. WITT, Manager, Sales Promotion, 
Schramm, Inc., West Chester, Pennsylvania 
President and General Manager: W. LANE WITT 


National Headquarters: 


Rochester Chapter of NIAA 
for Busy Season 


Draws Up Plans 


W ITH ITS ofhcers and committee 
heads named for the coming 


year, the Central 


New York In- 
dustrial Adver- 
tisers ( Rochester 


chapter) is get- 
ting set for a 
busy seaeson. A 
list of interesting 
speakers is being 
drawn up, and 
the chapter is 
having the course 





in advert i S- 
last 
pub- 


Edward Hurlburt 


ing given 
University 
form. 


Rochester 
textbook 


year at 
lished in 

Heading chapter activities will be 
Edward (Bud) Hurlburt. The new 
president is advertising manager of 
the Ritter Company and was formerly 
with Taylor Instrument 
Companies. He started his creative 
career with the New York World- 
Telegram on the editorial staff. Over- 


associated 


seas with the American Red Cross, 
he served as a field director. 
Other officers are H. J. Christy, 


Eastman Kodak Company, vice-presi- 
dent and Larry Sterling, Ed Wolff 
& Associates, secretary-treasurer. Di- 
rectors include Franklin George, Gen- 
eral Railway Signal Company; C. G. 
Lennox, Rochester Engineering & 
Electric Company; Jack Knabb, Jack 
Knabb Advertising Companny; S. H. 
Manson, Stromberg Carlson Mfg. 
Company; M. C. Williamson, Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Company; and Clark 
Hastings, past Rochester 
Mfg. Company. 

Homer Scheck, Hutchins Adver- 
tising Agency, is editor of ““Ad-Lib” 
and A. W. Taff, General Railway Sig- 


nal, will handle publicity. 


@ Arthur Motley Speaks to 
New York's NIAA Chapter 


is not bringing to the 


president, 


“Industry 


sale of ideas the same soundness, re- 
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Here are three of the newly elected CNYIA officers and the outgoing president. (Left te 
right) Larry Sterling, secretary-treasurer; Bud Hurlburt, president; Clark Hastings, retiring 
president; and Jack Knabb, director. Other new officers of the Rochester NIAA Chapter are 
H. J. Christy, vice-president; Stanley Manson, director; and Charles Lennox, associate director 


search and astuteness it is bringing to 
the sale of products,” Arthur (Red) 
Motley, president of Parade Publica- 
tion, told the New York chapter of 
the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association recently. The occasion was 


the annual midsummer meeting 
which 102 members attended. 
The American worker is mis- 


informed, Mr. Motley pointed out. He 
warned that the “public is very doubt- 
ful that industry is competent to meet 
the challenge of the future. The 
people would rather turn everything 
over to self-made crackpots.” He said 
that industry is “on the spot.” 

He criticised industrial advertisers 
who use the wrong media or approach 
to get their message to labor. ““Take a 
look where labor lives,” he said, point- 


100 FE. Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


ing to a map showing areas of indus- 
trial unrest. ““Then take a look as to 
where advertisers spend their money. 
They might as well put their money - 
the bank and then talk to themselves 


in the phone booth.” 


The greater part of employe adver- 
statements 


tising consists of text 
signed by the president, he said, 


ads employing pictures and names 
addresses of the workers would have 
more validity. The advertising should 


be carried in media that reach 
working people. 

He pointed to specific examp! 
good and bad employe advertisin: 
said, “People are interested in 
and the only way you can tell a 


is through people. We have a re 
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“One Paper... That Gives Us Direct Contact 
with the Men Who Exercise 


Purchasing Power” 









eft to 





etiring 
a in the development of jet propulsion aircraft Mr. C. H. Smith, Jr. 
made important metallurgical contributions and organized, planned 
and directed experimental forging procedures by which the forging of 
Sass heat resisting, stainless alloys was accomplished. Mr. Smith is a gradu- 
a ate of Massachusetts Institute of Technology with the degree of B.S. 
is & 
ney 
y in ed : 
% The response, both verbal and written, that comes to us as a result of 
messages on the subject of “The Improvement of Metals by Forging’ is 
nts most gratifying. This response evidences the keen interest of men who 
but 
ind exercise purchasing power in forgings as an engineering material . . .” 
ive 
vuld C. H. SMITH, JR., President 
the THE STEEL IMPROVEMENT & FORGE CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
ind 
ple A Message Prepared and Published by Mechanical Engineering to Emphasize a Service Performed by This Publication. 
ory 
job ® « 
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Division of The Fred Goo 


314 DEAN STREET « BROOKLYN 17, N. Y 


lt Takes Many Trade Lines to satisfy 
all the needs of the huge telephone 
industry. 


There are 6,858 Independently owned 
telephone companies operating over 
12,000 telephone exchanges in the 
United States in addition to the Bell 


nee _ 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


(Controlled Circulation 12,013) 


is the only telephone trade journal 
reaching every one of these tele- 
phone companies . . . plus communi- 
cation departments of all railroads, 
oil, pipe line and refining companies 
and several hundred industrials. 


Published Monthly on the Ist. 


Write for complimentary copies, 
rate cards, etc. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Publishing Corporation 
7720 Sheridan Road—Chicago 26, Illinois 
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These are scenes of the final business meeting of the year for the New York Chapter of NIAA. 
1. Clockwise around the table: Nelson Bigelow, Dick Darby, Fred M. Reast, Robert Neff, James 





C. Nicoll, A. B. Sanger, and Myron MacCleod. 2. At the pay table: (left to right) Bob Towne, 
Nelson Bigelow, and Dick Darby. 3. (Left to right) Hal Darrow, Fenton B. Turck, Walter Bowe, 
and Adin Davis. 4. (Left to right) John Beard, J. Belcher, Chet Obler, and C. B. Groomes. 5. 
(Left to right) C. H. Bussmann, H. F. Harbers, J. D. DuRie, J. R. Schmetz, S. H. Niewenhaus, Jr. 


and industry has got to do the job. 
If we don’t sell the people in terms 
they can understand there won’t be 
any industry.” 


@ Webster Is New President 
of Detroit's NIAA Chapter 


Forrest U. Webster, sales and ad- 
vertising consultant, has been elected 
president of the Industrial Marketers 
in Detroit. He is past president of 
NIAA and succeeds B. F. Readman, 
Vickers, Inc., former head of the De- 
troit chapter. 

T. D. Emerson, Carboloy Company, 
is the new vice-president, while W. E. 
Gibson, Dextrex Corporation, and A. 
L. Bogue, J. O. Buckeridge and Asso- 
ciates, were re-elected as secretary 
and treasurer, respectively. 

The board of directors for the com- 
ing year includes H. A. Marty, Wol- 


verine Tube; Charles Schwein, Charles 


Schwein Company; and B. F. Horn, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. 


@ Pittsburgh Members Elect 
Montague to Presidency 

W. B. Montague, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, has been elected 
president of the Pittsburgh chapter 
of NIAA for the 1946-47 season. 

Other officers elected include Eric 
Zimmerman, Railway & Industrial 
Engineering Company, vice-president; 
Les Gaup, Pittsburgh Steel Company, 
secretary; and Elliott G. Johnson, 
Homestead Valve Mfg. Company, 
treasurer. 

Active directors elected are Ben- 
nett S. Chapple, U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion; Robert E. Grove and F. L. Gem- 
mer, Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, 


Inc.; Hugh E. McDonald, Walker & 
Downing; and A. E. Hohman, Blaw- 
Knox Company. 


Julius Schmidt, Ed- 





1. C. Elmer Gischel (left) congratulates Edward Allen, who retires as president of the IM 
after two years in office. 2. Rudolph Kopfmann (left) and Henry Leonard get together { 
good laugh after the monthly meeting. 3. John Wiley spoke on the recent ABP advert 


competition. 4. Ed Allen (left) welcomes 


; a 
roe 


newly elected president, Ralph He 
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76.4% of Hospitals Operate 


Their Own Power Laundries 
* * 


This is the title of an exciting new study made by Hospital 
Management into the purchasing procedures of hospitals as 


related to laundry equipment and supplies. 


More than four hundred hospitals provided complete data on 
how and by whom these items are bought. Since the study 
indicates that more than three-quarters of the hospitals in this 
country operate their own power laundries, the tremendous 
market for soaps, starches, scouring powders, alkalies, and syn- 


thetic detergents is apparent. 


The method of selling these supplies to hospitals presents a 
problem which this study can help you solve. We shall be 
happy to send you a copy of this newest market survey. Ad- 


dress your inquiry to 
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For Detailed 
Reference Data 


THE MARKET 


DATA BOOK 





spall 
NINA cnet 


The Only Hospital Publi- 
@ cation which is a member 
of both the ABC and ABP. 














100 E, OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 11 
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(Left) H. E. Thayer, Mill Supplies, pins a corsage on Edith Wootton, Wiremold Company, 
nowly elected secretary-treasurer of NIAA's Western New England Chapter. (Right) New 
officers of the chapter are (left to right) E. V. Heery, Rockbestes Products Corp., past presi- 
dent; Donald Buckwell, Stanley Works, president; Miss Wootton; John Reed. H. B. Smith Com- 
pany, first vice-president; and F. L. Quinlan, Fafnir Bearing Company, second vice-president. 


C & E Monthly gives you 
Up-To-The Minute 


CIRCULATION 


OF CONTRACTORS AND 
HEAVY EQUIPMENT 
BUYERS 








== = ® It's important to reach the right man 

" = atthe right time... when he’s bid- 

ding for a job or when the contract 

award makes him a first class prospect. 

C & E Monthly guarantees up-to-the-minute 

‘irculation of the right men when they are ready 

to buy. Here's how controlled circulation will put your 
message before them when it counts most... 


By Daily Checks of Construction Activity 


Every day, the C & E Circulation Department checks every 
possible source of construction activity — bid calls, low bid- 
ders, awards, etc. Immediately, a letter is sent to any contrac- 
tor not already listed asking for names of key personnel ; 
and C & E Monthly is mailed to them. There’s no delay — the 
prospect gets your story promptly — and continues to get 
it as long as he is active in the field. 


By Personal Contacts With Men On the Job 


Every day, the ‘‘C & E” Editorial Staff is in touch with jobs 
across the nation. Thousands of personal contacts are made by 
these Field Editors every year. Select names are promptly 
submitted to Circulation Department headquarters for checking 
against lists . . . to be sure all prospective buyers receive your 
story while they are active and while their equipment needs 
are greatest. 


Readership Means The RIGHT MAN at the RIGHT TIME 


Contractors ..... Engineers Monthly 


ai: 





470 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 16, N. Y 
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dy Press Corporation, and Antop 
Auth, William G. Johnston Company, 
are the new associate directors elected 


@ Rockford Chapter Elects 
Roy Cratty as President 


Roy Cratty, formerly with the 
George D. Roper Corporation, is the 
newly elected president of the Rock 
ford, Ill., Industrial Marketers. 

Other officers elected to the NIAA 
chapter include Cy Edwards, Georg 
D. Roper Corporation, vice-president; 
Earl Kruse, Howard H. Monk & As. 
sociates, secretary; and Walter Larson, 
Elco Tool & Screw Corporation, treas 


urer. 


®@W. H. Collins Elected 
New EIA President 
William H. Collins, Scott Pape 


Company, became the new president 
of the 
Industrial Adver- 
tisers of Philadel 
phia in the annual 


ballot - by 


Eastern 


- mail 


election held re 
cently. 
Other ofhcers 


elected include J. 
Mack Nevergole, 
Roland G. UII- 


man Organiza- 

tion, vice-presi- W. H. Collins 
dent; CG W. 

Eigenbrot, Harris B. McKinney Ad 
vertising, secretary; and Ernest G 


Monigle, American Pulley Company, 
treasurer. 

Directors who will serve two years 
are Walter A. Fox of Fox Mackenzie; 
Arno O. Witt, Schramm, Inc.; Robert 
N. D. Arndt, John Falkner Arndt & 
Co., Inc.; and R. E. Lovekin, R. E. 


Lovekin Corporation. 


® Don Buckwell Elected 
New IAMC President 


Don Buckwell of Stanley Works be- 
came the new president of the Indus- 
trial Advertising and Marketing Coun- 
cil of Hartford, Conn., at a recent 
election meeting. 

Other new officers include 
Read, H. B. Smith Company, first vice- 
president; Frank Quinlan, Fafnir Bear- 
ing Company, second vice-president; 
and Edith Wooton, Wiremold Com 
pany, secretary-treasurer. 

New directors are D. V. Chapman, 
who will serve a one year term; A. W. 
Tucker, Henry G. Thompson & 5on 
Company, and C. W. Bostrom, |r., 
Edwards & Co. Both Mr. Tucker and 
Mr. Bostrom will serve two terms. 
Edward W. Robotham will represent 
agency members and Warren Hofiman 
will represent associate members. 


John 
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lected $Sealed Power 





ects Fyertising in Capper’s Farmer and 


ent ‘ountry Gentleman emphasizes the f 

b che ft that old engines can renew their aa] # 
"© Bvouth and yield full power again if 

is the Bealed Power piston rings are installed. 


Rock ° ° 
Dealers and mechanics are the im- W-E-L-L 
e®ee 


portant fourth group in the Sealed 





NIAA Bower advertising problem. Unlike the 
8B eneral public, these men know about This business of turning out well do a consistently good job when 
ident; Baiston rings and what they will groomed publications may look rightly directed and encouraged. 
pb chieve. They are interested in the easy to the outsider. But as in every That’s all for now. . .except that 
crete — oe ae 909 aye other profession, it takes experi- you ought to know that here at 
aaa we rae ay 7 : he Sea “8 ence to enable a printer to turn out WNU we're doing a really good 
es ee a goodly number of quality publi- printing job for an impressive 
! features the fact that Sealed Power ie Ta ‘noly little eff he f i ee 
piston rings are sold in boxed sets, cations with seeming}y ittle effort. mumber of publisher cin n 8. 7 f 
ach set specifically engineered for a Phe secret lies in personnel and you, they expect quality printing 
Paper § particular make and model of engine equipment. The right men pos- at a fair price . . . and they are 
sident Bwith a particular cylinder wear condi- sessed of the right equipment can getting u. 








FROM COPY TO MAIL BAG—ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 














tion. There are separate sets for the ei ia pele 
same make and model, depending on ee, 
whether the cylinder walls are slightly WESTERN 
severely worn, and on whether the ANDOVER 1830 
cylinders are to be rebored. The in- 
lividually engineered sets are featured NEWSPAPER 
y means of humorous cartons which 
ummer again and again at the theme, - 
Not 2, Not 6, but 26 basic designs UNION 210 SOUTH DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6 
f Sealed Power Piston Rings.” 
Fifth in this list of markets, but by 
n means fifth in importance of sales 
ns olume, is the original equipment | Z=—— 
held. Sealed Power does a very large LASS 
business in supplying rings to auto- i\'4 \\ call 
motive manufacturers for original MONTHLY yo ~ 
equipment. In the publications which LANT va i\\\on 
go to manufacturers, Sealed Power . rhe 1h hi 
years B advertising features photographs of 0 i 
nzie; B Sealed Power laboratories and machin- 
obert Fiery and talks of the experience and 
dt & B ability of Sealed Power personnel. 
Gearing Sealed Power advertising 
ive ways for these five markets was 
not an overnight development. It 


has been arrived at slowly during the 
§ years since Sealed Power started 


That's the cost of 12 full pages for one 
full year! What a buy! What an op- 
portunity to do a real selling job in one of America’s 
richest industries! 


s be- Bin business. Readership reports and It’s a small investment when you consider the sales po- 
idus- Bi sales charts are watched from month tentialities and the publication for carrying your product 
oun- § t month d acti . hon. story to America’s most progressive dairy plants. MILK 

SEER, SRE SER & Pa: wae PLANT MONTHLY is the recognized authority—the down-to- 


earth specialized technical journal. That's why it enjoys 
highest reader interest. That's why it has the highest 
number of individual mail subscriptions among owners, 
managers and superintendents. These men pay the full 
subscription price—no special discount or premiums. They 
read MILK PLANT MONTHLY because it gives them full 
value—it’s sincere, helpful and progressive. That's the type 
of technical journal you want to carry your message to the 
important buyers in this great industry. 


cent Hever any of the “gears” shows the 
lightest sign of slipping. Roche, 
John § Villiams & Cleary, Inc., is the agency 
vice- Jon this account, with James M. Cleary 
3ear- Bthe account executive; Arthur Fred- 
lent; Betic Otis, copywriter; F. X. O’Beirne, 

m- fart director; Roy Boomer, production; 
8. F. Abeling, space buyer. 












Write for rates and specific market 
information as related to your product. 


in, 
W. 
Son Photc graphers Change Name 


Warren Commercial Photographers, 







nd § Pittsburgh, producers of industrial motion " 
ms. jg Pictur has changed its name and com- &® 
int §2Y organization to the Warren Corpor- ] an Snare 
a =. The — — op will Published by Monthl _— 
ae nt 2) POSSESS Eas SRS Severn NATIONAL MILK PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. Y 
™ Photography 327 South La Salle St. © Chicago 4, Illinois 
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NEWS LETTER tells you 
where and how to sell 
the Industrial West. 


Write us today and ask to be placed on 
free list for the “Sales Prospector.” No 
obligation. Thousands are reading it. 
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western Fe 


MARKET STREET 











INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 


MAN 
Real opportunity for qualified 
World War Il Veteran wishing to 
make industrial advertising his life 
work Nationally known manufac 
turer wants man about thirty-five 
years old for Advertising and Pub 
lic relations Department. Good 
chance for advancement as present 
head of department will retire 


Must have work 


fundamentals of 


within five years 


ing knowledge of 


industrial advertising gained 


through practical experience; enough 


public relations background — to 


know what not to do; be familiar 
with the theory and advantages of 
various printing processes; be fa 
miliar with the sources of market 
ing information; and be able to 
give evidence of promising execu 
tive talent Engineering college 
graduate preferred, but not impera 
tive If you can qualify, write giv 
ing age, experience in detail includ 


employers 
back 


edu a 


ing names of previous 


and length of service, family 


ground and marital status, 


tion, religion, and salary range. All 


answers will be kept confidential. 


Write Box 374, Industrial Market 
ing, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York. 
New York. 
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Oil Heating Industry 
Faces New Competition 


N THE turbulent transition period 
between and peace, the oil 
heating industry has interesting prob- 
lems, some of them of an unexpected 
The principal surprise is that 
the industry no longer actively com- 
petes with coal; on the other hand, 
gas for home heating is assuming the 


war 


nature. 


proportions of real competition. 


Since the start of oil heating, around 


1920, all of the industry’s promo- 
tional activities have been directed 
toward getting the householder to 


throw away his coal shovel. During 
the past year, several consumer inter- 
view surveys (including those by Cur- 
tis Publishing Company, Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, Small Home 
Guide, Institute of Boiler and Radiator 
Manufacturers, and Fueloil & Oilheat) 
show clearly that the public already 
knows that it wants to get away from 
coal for home heating. A composite 
answer from all of these surveys would 
that no more than one-fourth 
of American families want to burn 
coal, while three-fourths of them now 
burn it. This means that half of the 
homes with central heating plants, or 
about million homes, now heated 
with coal will be heated with oil or 
gas, if the householders’ present de- 
eventually realized. 


show 


sires are 


Thus, the oil heating industry no 
longer faces competition from a crude 
fuel such as coal, but rather must 
compete with the more refined facil- 
ity, gas. Fueloil companies with their 
automatic deliveries and annual 
tract service plans offer every con- 
venience that the gas utilities can pro- 
vide and at less cost. The fueloil and 
oilburner dealers are having to learn 
as their first postwar lesson to shift the 
competitive emphasis in their operat- 


con- 


ing methods. 

When the war started, there were 
2'% million domestic central heating 
oilburners in use, also a similar num- 
ber of oilfield space heaters. Most con- 
servative estimates indicate that oil- 
fired central heating plants will exceed 
4'% million by the end of 1950. This 
number could be raised to 6 million if 
any considerable amount of promotion 
was undertaken. 
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~ Boilburt 


A review of conditions within industries which influence 
industrial marketing procedure, by business paper editor; 


Most oil heating installations in the 
next five years, about two-thirds, will 
be in existing homes. The remaining 
one-third will be in new homes. Ga 
competition will be strongest in the 
new-home market, since the initial 
cost of the heating equipment is con. 
siderably lower with gas than with 
oil. However, oilburner manufactur 
ers will bring out lower-priced equip. 
ment to specifically meet this compe- 
tition, apparently by the spring of 
1947. 

Fueloil has proven to be the fastes 
growing major product in the petro 
leum industry. In the first half of 
1946, gasoline sales were 4% higher 
than in 1941, the last year before the 
war; fueloil sales went up 20°%. In 
the 10 years 1930 to 1940, gasoline 
volume rose 31%, fueloil demand wa: 
up 175‘¢. 

There was high mortality amon; 
the country’s oilburner dealers during 
the war years .. . about two-fifths of 
them went out of business. Thes 
were small companies not selling fuel- 
As a result, the larger combina- 
tion oil and burner dealers have 
strong edge on future sales. 


oil. 


In common with other consume: 
durable goods, oilburner output since 
V-J Day has been considerably below 
the flush consumer demand. In the 
10 months from V-J Day to June 
1946, dealers took orders for 420,00 


domestic oilburners and were able t 
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get and install 250,000 of these, leav- 
ing a backlog of 170,000. This back- 
log, however, is not a full measure of 
the flush demand, since many of the 
country’s large dealers have refused 
to take new orders for several months 
past. They are inclined, today, 
accept no additional orders until they 
commitments filled and 
some stock on hand. They have all 
been through some pretty difficult 
months with potential oilburner usé 
keeping the phones busy, pleading for 


get present 


18ers 


delivery on orders placed in the past. 
On the other hand, there is strong 
indication that within less than a year, 
oilburners will be available in vo'ume 
ind. 


greatly exceeding the normal den 
All of the larger oilburner fa 
increased their facilities during t! 
and as a result, plan to turn out 
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»¢ tour times their prewar rate as soon 
1s bottlenecks in component parts are 
eared up. The tightest supply situ- 
sion for oilburner manufacturers has 
yen in fractional horsepower motors. 
Today this supply problem is virtually 
olved, and before the end of the year, 


ilburner motors may be in a surplus 
position. 
There is further indication that 


ther scarce parts will be available in 
idequate quantities by the new year.— 
RopeRT Gray, Business Manager, 
Fueloil & Oil Heat. 


Predicts Optimistic Future 
for Light Metals Industry 


7HEN HITLER marched into 
Poland, he started the world on 

the greatest research and development 
program ever conceived, and he also 
brought utilization up against the cold 
facts of reality. His military machine 
was built around mobility. German 
engineers removed dead, useless weight 
ll down the line from airplanes to 
feld guns and this was accomplished 
imply and efficiently by replacement 
f heavier materials with light metals 
alloys. 


—luminum and magnesium 


In most instances, Americans are 


sow to start, but catch up fast. Re- 
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ult: U. S. light metals technology* 
ind application, at the war’s end, by 
far surpassed any other nation. Thus, 
during World War I, light metals got 
:shot in the arm that ordinarily would 
have taken 20 normal years to accom- 
plish and production was pushed up 
ver eight times prewar consumption. 

When V-J Day 


4uminum and magnesium industries, 


approached, the 


with few exceptions, were quite du- 
hous about the future, and when Ja- 
pin quit, many companies folded “‘to 
get out while the getting was good.” 
The obvious pent-up demands for 
peacetime products had little influence 
because, by and 


1 
) such newcomers 


irge, normal markets were unproven. 

Anticipating such lack of under- 
tanding of the potential market, Mod- 
m Metals, before V-J Day, started 

1 survey of both prospective and 
rewar users, to find out where light 
netals would fit at competitive prices 
ind th good delivery. The results, 
compiled according to industries, typi- 
cal products and estimated 
ind released in June, were anything 
ut pessimistic. They showed that the 


tonnages 


soon be 


uminum industry would 
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EACH MONTH your ad- +, 
vertising message calls on 


the potential customers 

when you appear in World's “gh 
Business and Guia. You go 

through an open door to the top @ 

men in management overseas. & 
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publications every month for their extensive 3} 


These leaders inindustry, government, 


transportation and commerce read these 


reports on the American industrial scene and 
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their index to responsible American advertisers. % 


These are the men who must know your product.. a 
you have a key to them in World's Business and Guia. 
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“Bearing Down 
On the Saw” 


The wood products industry is 
working night and day to make 
essential parts and furnishings 
for millions of new homes. 


The wood products industry had 
few reconversion problems from 
war to peacetime production. 


It is in full swing turning out 
millwork, furniture, toys, sport 
ing goods and an endless num 
ber of other items that help to 
make living more pleasant. 


rhe busy production heads of this 
industry's plants are always seek 
ing materials and methods to help 
cut costs and to turn out a bette: 
product. That's why they read 
and like Wood Products maga 
zine, the leading technical pape 
in the field. It speaks their 
language and keeps them 
abreast of all latest ce 
velopments 








For Detaled 
| —€ ~ Dote 


| THE MARKET 


That's why it’s an out DATA BOOK 
Busmmess 
standing advertising Publications 






Edition 





mediu m, too. 


WOOD PRODUCTS 





THERE'S profit in 
foreign trade and 
everyone with an 
exportable product 
can have his share 
of it. Read HOW 
in this “excellent 
introduction'’*: 


GETTING 


INTO 


FOREIGN TRADE 


By Eugene Van Cleef 


I' is easy for any business man to establish a 

foreign trade department. Here is expert 
advice on how to do it economically, from 
initial steps right through your first order 
and beyond—to collections and settling of 


claims The rewards from world trade 
are compelling: sizeable orders, ‘‘cushioning"’ 
against depression or seasonal slumps at 


home; aid in changing over to new models: 
CLEAN sales which virtually insure seller. 


Complete information on imports, also, as 


well as on careers in foreign trade. business 
or government, from desirable qualifications 


in candidates to finding a job. $ 50 
*Printers’ Ink 2- 


The RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
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producing in excess of 1% billion 
pounds annually (over five times pre- 
war capacity) while magnesium pro- 
duction would amount to nearly 200 
million pounds annually (20 times 
consumption during 1939). The sur- 
vey itemized 2,500 products which 
were or might be engineered for light 
metals. As a market, its value hovered 
close to $1 billion, which would re- 
quire 60% of war-born aluminum and 
40% of magnesium capacity. 


y January, 1946, the aluminum 
industry was being pressed for pro- 
duction. Surplus aluminum plants (a 
drug on the market a few months 
previous ) — being snapped up like 
new cars. Production has risen each 
month to the point where (as of Aug- 
ust), further output will require addi- 
tional production facilities. All alumi- 
num plants are or will soon be oper- 
ating at peak wartime capacity, with 
the exception of several forging plants. 
In addition, each month around 50 
new companies are either entering or 
converting facilities to fabricate alu- 
minum, while some large operations 
—like the Aluminum Company of 
America’s $30-million rolling mill— 
are already under construction. It is 
now true that the rate of consumption 

billion pounds annually. One and 
one-half the form of 
wrought products, while castings ac- 
half billion pounds. 


billion is in 


count tor 


The magnesium industry has been 
slower to get under way. Nevertheless, 
there is a tremendous demand building 
up and fabricators now view the out- 
look optimistically, whereas eight 
months ago many of them were ready 
to quit. This is borne out by the Dow 
Chemical Company’s recent resump- 
tion of ingot manufacturing opera- 
tions at their large plant in Freeport, 
Tex., which was closed after V-J 
Day, and their various fabricating 
plants are now being extended for 
production. 

This increased demand for light 
metals has been aided by the lack of 
availability of other materials. There 
is strong evidence, however, that the 
demand is stable and will continue to 
increase with the return of competi- 


tive metals to normal availability. 
Reasons: 
1. Large fabricators, now taking 


1947, have been able to 
of orders as 


orders for 
identify only a bare 10% 
being substitution cases. 

2. All other materials are advanc- 
ing in price, while with only minor 
exceptions, both light metals are re- 
maining static or are coming down 
in price. 

3. Fabricators, forced 
aluminum or magnesium—or 


into using 
shut 


down—have found that a greater 
number of units can be manufactured 
from light metals than other materials 
and with excellent customer ac ept- 
ance. For example, three times a5 
many screw machine products can be 
made from a corresponding weight of 
aluminum stock as from brass, steel, 
or other heavy metals, thus resulting 
in a considerable cost saving. Scrap 
value is high, as evidenced by the 
recent heavy bidding for the five so- 
called aircraft graveyards where 
22,000 military aircraft are parked 
and representing 200 million pound 
of reclaimable aluminum. 

4. Extruding, drawing and form- 
ing and processing know-how have 
been improved and simplified to the 
point where, in many cases, the fin- 
ished product is cheaper than from 
other metals. 

§. The war made the public awar 
of aluminum and magnesium and the 
average person knows that product: 
made of these metals are light, strong 
and non-rusting. This knowledge i 
making itself heard and when condi- 
tions revert to a buyer’s market, sellers 
will hear a lot more of “I want the 
one I can carry upstairs.” 

6. Nearly 50° of the 5,500 foun- 
dries in the country either 
aluminum or magnesium or both. They 
have found that the weight/volume 
ratio means something to over-all 
costs. For example, a foundry using 
bronze for a specific casting job 
switches to aluminum. Assuming they 
pay the same price for both metals 
(they probably pay more for the 
bronze), they find that 100 pounds 
of aes Hh will make at least twice 
as many castings as the same weight 
in bronze. Gray iron, long the foun- 
dryman’s metal, has been replaced on 
countless occasions against competi- 
tive bidding, on the basis of unit cost 
rather than price per pound. 

7. One of the largest ultimate con- 
sumers is the automotive industry. 
Had it not been for the fact that re- 
designing and retooling for light 
metals would have unduly delayed 
reconversion, we would soon be seeing 
considerable aluminum in 1946 mod- 
els. There will be an increase in the 
amount used per car next year and by 
1948 we predict over 800 million 
pounds of aluminum will be used 
automobiles. Manufacturers are com- 
pletely aware of the advantages (for 
the customer) of reducing 1,000 oF 
more pounds of deadweight. 

8. Results of the A-bomb told mili- 
tary men that the only way for a0 
army to exist in future wars is to 7 
it completely airborne. We will s 
be reading that land-based fight ing 
equipment is being redesigned for 


now cast 
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metals 


and 
}to § million tons of aluminum and 
(00,000 tons of magnesium, by 1950. 
This will also result, 
na 15% 
iluminum 
that of magnesium.—W. B. GrirFin, 
Modern Metals. 


Editor, 


market 
building field. 
of a study of pricing, merchandising 
and distribution policies that led to 
arecent revamping of Fiberglas sell- 






garachute landing and removal by 


This will mean extensive use 


if light metals which will run into 
jillions of pounds. 

9. New competition for the large 
soducers is already very much in evi- 


Chemical, and 


zinc 


copper, 


ther interests are eyeing this market 
vith bulging pockets. 


We look for 
dozen producers to enter the 
field during the next 


three years. 

A study of these and other factors, 
wgether with the market potential, 
conclusively points to an annual capa- 


consumption of between 


in our opinion, 
reduction in the price of 


and a 25% reduction in 


CONTINUED FROM PaGE 74] 
Personalities . 
ich to tackle an analysis of the post- 


for Fiberglas in the 
This was the beginning 


ing effort in the building field. 


Early in 1942, 


Bill went to Wash- 


ington to promote use of Fiberglas in 


pre-fabricated war housing. 


weeks’ 


years’ 


stay, 
the majority 

with the Navy. 
motions, 
manaver, 


A two- 
business trip grew to a two- 
during which he handled 
of Fiberglas contacts 
Then a series of pro- 
to assistant general sales 
to merchandising manager, 


and to director of advertising fol- 


lowed. 


The latter post has given Northlich 
arich opportunity for his pet adver- 


tising 


hobbies, 


“umbrella” 


altruistic copy and 
promotion for other in- 


4 . . 

custries which use Fiberglas. 

His advertising department today 
s’ run much along the lines of an 
idvertising agency. Account execu- 


tives 


‘rve seven major sales divisions 


of Owens- Corning. Copy and pro- 


duct 10n 


servic 
turer: 
incor; 
their 
Hi 
asm { 
for 
than 
to h 
on, | 
and 
Matc 
he can 


men give free advertising 
to a score of other manufac- 
who use Fiberglas, and who 


rate its unusual sales points in 
vn sales and advertising stories. 


ntense interest in and enthusi- 


* Fiberglas has left little time 


ra-curricular activities, other 
[AA. What time there is goes 
home... to a 34-year-old 
n in wartime Washington .. . 
an interminable gin rummy 
— Mrs. Northlich or anyone 
atch, 


McGraw-Hill Develops 
Agency Discount Tables 


A TABLE for quick and easy com- 
putation of agency discount on space 
rates has been developed by the re- 
search department of the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company. In conven- 
ient notebook form, the ‘“Pre-Cal” 
table shows at a glance the gross rate 
and the net after the 15 per cent 
commission and two per cent discount 
are computed. The tables are on 
tabbed cardboard. 

Angelo Venezian, of the McGraw- 
Hill research department, originally 
worked out the book for the com- 
oany’s use, but later saw that it would 
have applications in other companies 
and agencies. So now McGraw-Hill 
has announced that the tables will 
soon be available at $5 a copy, ap- 
proximate cost. 

The tables, which were certified 
and audited by the J. K. Lasser & 
Co., New York accounting firm, 
show the gross rate in black and in 
the next column red figures give the 
15 per cent discount. The next col- 
umn is in black and gives the net rate, 
or the rate after deduction of the 15 
per cent. The last two columns show 
the two per cent cash discount on 
the net rate (in red) and the final 
or absolute net, which is the figure 
after the deduction of the “15 and 
two.” 

The tables are so arranged that in- 
stant computations are possible on 
space rates up to $160,000. Three 
sets of figures allow computations on 
thousands of dollars, on hundreds of 
dollars ($1 to $999) and on cents 
(one cent to 99 cents.) 

McGraw-Hill has reported a favor- 
able response from a letter which an- 
nounced the tables. 


New Chicago Ad Agency Opens 


H. M. Gross Company, a newly formed 
advertising agency, has replaced Goldman 
@ Gross with all agency business and 
obligations. Officers of the new company 
include Harold M. Gross, president; Mil- 
ton H. Schwartz, formerly vice-president, 
Foote, Cone & Belding, executive vice- 
president; and Henry Flarsheim, vice- 
president and chairman. 


New Eastern Agency Formed 


Spencer Jones, consulting engineer on 
advertising, and Victor Luhrs have organ- 
ized Jones & Luhrs, Advertising, New 
York. The new agency will specialize in 
the preparation of sales promotion litera- 
ture. 


Evleth Heads Ray Control 


Everett B. Evleth, formerly of 
Brown Instrument Company, has been 
named president of Ray Control Com- 
pany, asadena, Calif., subsidiary of 
Lane-Wells Company, manufacturer of 
technical oil field tools. 


the 
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LIFT-YOUR SALES CEMING 
, , - _~ \: 


AIRPORTS 


TO Tue SCHED UL 


With the recent passage of the 
airports bill a fund of $1,000,- 
000,000 becomes available for 
new airport construction. Under 
CAA plans, this means a market 
of $200 million a year for the 
construction of 3,000 urgently 
needed airports. 


This fast-rising market offers you 
a new outlet of vast potentiality. 
Your products are needed right 
now in the 3 big categories of the 
airports market: 


1. Construction equipment and 
materials. 


2. Airport operation and main- 
tenance equipment. 


3. Aircraft sales and service— 
plus the needs of the private flyer. 


AIRPORTS puts you on the inside 
track to this swelling market. AIR- 
PORTS is the recognized authority 
on planning, construction, man- 
agement; in aircraft sales and 
service — 12 issues a year de- 
voted 100% to airports and their 
specific problems. 
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C. E. D. Estimates 1947 Volume of Manufactures 





and finishes the biggest market in their history. e pag 














Every machine which will make up this record vol p00 de 
—Whrether it is simple or complex, large or small, bughor 
produced or customTbwili—is designed for perfe ; need 
ance, appearance and cost. Here 7 exe your pap calcu 


material, accessory or finish must measure up be t adve 
Wit 1947 production expected _it gets specified by the design engineer. He is the Bhge m 
to run as high as 16 billion dollars, the machine build- to this volume market and his one specification mq) plan, 





ing industry offers manufacturers of parts, materials multiple orders. 
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SEE THIS STUDY 
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ty. he pages of MACHINE DESIGN every month over 


00 design engineers in machine building plants 


d vo 
nall, 

.efoagy need on parts, materials, production methods, de- 
perte 


bughout the country seek and find the information 


our pg calculations, new designs and design problems. 
yp be™@r advertising in MACHINE DESIGN gets directly 
s the kgse men who have the specifying authority in over 
on M490 plants. Ard plants account for more than 


ber cent of the entire indust scaduction. 





The short cut to a greater share of business in the 
machine building market is through MACHINE DE- 
SIGN—the only publication edited expressly for design 


engineers in machine building plants. 


To make sure you have the whole story, ask your 
MACHINE DESIGN representative for your copy of 
“The MACHINE DESIGN Market” or write directly 
to the Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 












6 East 43rd Street 
NEW YORK 


130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 
LOS ANGELES 





ACHINE DESIGN 


PENTON PUBLICATION + PENTON BUILDING + CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


520 N. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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News Ads are Best 
Use the Medium which 
Gets your Message most 
Quickly to the Buyer 
Is your advertising message of 


NEWS interest to the buyers in 
the metal 


Then place it in the daily 
NEWSpaper of the industry. 
AMERICAN METAL MAR. 


KET is being read daily by 


working industries? 


over 20,000 purchasing, sales, 
and management executives in 
over 8,000 metal consuming 


fabricating, distributing, and 


producing plants. 


More than 200 sellers of steel 
and metal products are deliver- 
ing their messages regularly to 
these AMM. Why 


not 


buyers in 
investigate! 


AMERICAN 
METAL 
MARKET 


18 Cliff Street 


@ 


Published Daily 
Since 1899. 


New York 7, N. Y. 











ONLY 


MAGAZINE 
Sewes producers of 
SLEEP EQUIPMENT 


MATTRESSES ® SPRINGS © METAL 
BEDS * SOFABEDS ® PILLOWS, Etc. 


BEDDING Is the ONE Magazine reaching the top 


executives of plants manufacturing all types of 
sleeping equipment. Each month, at least one 
“paid-for"’ copy enters those plants accounting 
for more than 90% of the Bedding Industry's 


$200 000 000 volume 

Since 1917, BEDDING has continually served the 
Bedding Industry with factual, timely articles plus 
authoritative news of interest to men responsible 


for decisions affecting the purchases of all but a 
handful of the smallest plants 
No other publication can give For Detoiled 


Relerence Doro 
THE MARKET 


you such thorough concentration 
of this important industry—whose 

now ordering 
and buying hundreds of items 
vitally needed in the production 
of bedding products 


DATA BOOK 
Business 
Publications 
Edition 


manufacturers are 





222 N. Bank Drive, Chicago 54 
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NEW FACES 


New Lumber Monthly to Make Debut 
Wood, a Vance Publishing Com 
pany magazine, will make its debut this 
month. The monthly will cover all 
methods, products and products 
derived from wood, including lumber 
paper or chemicals 
Robert Turner, 
rmation service 
Manut 
Wood 


Dusiness mal 


new 


new 
uses ol 


former director of in 
for the National Lumber 
acturers Association, will edit 


and Robert M. McFarland will be 


aver 


To Publish Library of Industry 

The Library of Industry, a new, semi- 
| filing and indexing service for in- 
, will begin publication in February, 
47, in Detroit 
The publication 


dustr 


gather published 
oduct information for 
indexir gy in master files by products, and 
Each and fall issue will 
record permanently new items made avail- 
able in the previous six months in editorial 
format. No display advertisements will be 
included. Present plans call for distribut 


‘ 
5,000 copies to production men in 


1 
Wl1ll 


ae: 8 5 
. sed pr 
inpuDlished f 


sources spring 


president. Of 
Detroit, Cleve 
New York 


William W. Andrews is 
nce he en opened in 
land, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
and San Francisco 
New Publishing House Opens 

Formation the Rogers 
omp% nie and the 
iblication in November of the first issue 
De Sign News 1s 
president of 
was former- 


Publishing 


forthe oming 


< 


yf t sublication, 
innoul ced by I A Rogers, 
Mr Rogers 


CHEMICAL 
PREVIEW 


Vblishing 


district manager of An 
and Product Engineerin 


ly Detroit 
Machinist 

The new publication will deal wit 
densed reports on all new devel 
in the design engineering field. C 
editorial coverage of these reports \ 
supplemented by an ad-digest in 
new developments announced in t 
vertising pages of industrial publi 


and of practical news interest to desig 


will be reviewed 


Seafood Monthly to Be Published 


Log Publications, Chicago, ann 
the publication of American Fish 
new monthly dealing with the con 


fishing and seafood industry, with t) 
issue to be mailed Oct. 10 to 12,0! 
ing boat owners and operators, pr 
and wholesalers tl 


Soft-Drink Quarterly to Make Debut 

El Embotellador, 
to the bottled soft-drink industry in 
America, 
with the October, 1946, issue 
Y ork, 
and will be 


operators ol 


the magazine will appear qi 
slanted to the bottling 
Latin-America 


Personnel Magazine Being Published 
To 


more int 


meet the demand of empl ye 
ormation on proht sharit 
group 
iarterly public 
entitled, f[ 
Articles by 
and profit 


, 
sion plans and various 
benefits, a 
now being 


Benefit Plan 
perts in the 


new q 
issued 
Ret 1eu 
pension 
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Russell L. Putman (right), president of the Putman Publishing Company, receives a gr 


poster from Oscar S. Tyson, president of O. 
conversion luncheon" 


“reconvert" from his wartime job as aide to 


Forces, Middle East, to his peacetime job as 


INDU 


S. Tyson & Co. The poster is presented “ 


recently held at the Union League Club, New York, to help Mr. 


the commanding general of the U. S. Ar 
publisher of Chemical! Preview and Food P 
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feld are presented in the 56-page initial 
recently published by Charles D 
Spencer & Associates, Chicago 


Product Design Magazine to Be Launched 
Franklin H. Johnson, founder of Ma- 


ch Design and former vice-president of 
McGraw-Hill, has formed the Johnson 
Business Papers Company. This fall he 
will launch Product Design © Develop 
ment, a new publication serving engineers 


ind executives responsible for design and 


opment of durable goods 





pay is the settled conviction 
McGerr, assistant editor of 


Crime does 
of Patricia 
Construction Methods, who just received a 
§250 check from Doubleday & Co., for her 
first published murder mystery, “Pick Your 
Victim."* The book is unique as the murderer's 
identity is revealed in the first chapter while 


kept secret until the end. 


EDITORIAL ANGLES 
CCA Accepts Three Magazines 


the victim is 


Building Reporter ©& Realty News 
Suttor Publishing Company's Metal- 
Working Equipment and Howard Publish 


ng Company's American Paper Merchant 
~ 


been elected to n embership in 

Controlled Circulation Audit. The 

Sutt publicatic n has also joined the 
National Business Papers Association 

Chemical Weekly Joins ABP 

O Paint and Drug Reporter, pub 

by Schnell Publishing Company, 

New \ rk, has joined the Assox iated 


Business Papers 


Publishers Open Office in Brazil 


Business Publishers International Cor 
Poration, New York, announces the open- 
ing of an ofhce in Rio de Janeiro with 
Henry W Bagley in charge of circulation, 
edit 1 and other interests of the com- 

With the establishment of the Bra- 

a thee, the company now maintains 
ihces in the three key centers of Latin 
Am¢ i—Buenos Aires, Mexico City and 
Ri Janeiro 


Students to Write Business Paper Book 
P ication of a book, “Business Paper 


Stor will be the first step in an am- 
biti business journalism activity by 
the iness and industry department of 
St eph’s of Indiana, Catholic college 
tor men at Collegeville, Ind 

Purther steps include a business journal- 


. irse and publication of “Business 
Faper Business,” a newsletter for business 
ts. The book will record the his- 
ccomplishments and future of 
Ar n business papers, with special 
er on their service during the war. 
James V. Malone, publishers’ counsel 
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An Excellent Market 


Reference Source— 


Get your free 
copy of the 
August Marine 


Terminal and 





Port Construction Number 


ECAUSE this August issue of 

World Ports is such an excellent 
reference source for advertising and 
sales executives interested in con- 
struction and building markets and 
market potentials, an extra limited 
supply is available for distribution for 
that purpose. 


South American ports and another 
excellent feature on the operation of 
European ports during war time. 

All of the features are well illus- 
trated, through drawings and photo- 
graphs. 

The editors of World Ports collabo- 
rated with the editors of Architec- 





This is the first 
time ever that any 
publication has pre- 
sented a picture of 
the trends, design 
and_ construction 
factors of ports and 
marine terminals. 
Wartime 
ments and post-war 
needs are fully in- 
terpreted. Included 
is a comprehensive 
discussion of the 
construction of 


Convention 


the American 


develop- its annual 


to 10,000 copies. 





November WORLD PORTS 


Have 10,000 Distribution 


Following the annual convention of 
Association of Port 
Authorities to be held in Boston in 
October, World Ports will publish 
November 
number—the biggest 
year. Regular advertising rates pre- 
vail despite increase of circulation 


vember !5. Write for complete de- 
tails on issue to help in scheduling 
appropriate advertisement. 


tural Record in pub- 
lishing this number. 
The August World 
Ports presents these 
features from the 
operations and 
economies stand- 
points of waterfront 
terminal executives 
while the September 
issue of Architec- 
tural Record will 
present the features 
from the interests of 
working architects. 


Issue Will 


convention 
issue of the 


Forms close No- 








WORLD 


PORTS 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


418 S. Market Street — Chicago 7, Illinois — Wabash 2882 
New York Office — 122 E. 42nd Street — Murray Hill 3-5520 
San Francisco Office — 640 Mason Street — Douglas 7233 


World Ports is affiliated with Traffic World, Traffic Bulletin, Daily Traffic World, 


Transportation Supply News, and the College of Advanced Traffic. 
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“Guide to Selling 
The Western 


Construction Market” 
Write for your FREE copy today. 


Profusely illustrated Guide 
tells how to sell the construc- 
tion industry, how to insure 
advertising results. Describes 
buying factors, markets, etc. 


WESTERN 
CONSTRUCTION 
n = ws esas ecosnare consen PP 


503 Market St., San Francisco 5, California 











WANTED — 
INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING MAN 


Splendid opportunity to establish and 
eventually head up advertising depart- 
ment. Position requires preparation of 
sales letters, semi-technical bulletins, 
catalogs, etc. Engineering background 
valuable. Applicant should be 30 or un- 
der. Salary open. Your reply will be 
held in confidence. For interview in your 
city, mail experience outline to 


WILLIAM H. BINGHAM COMPANY 
Eight South Michigan Ave. 


Chicago 3, Ill. 














supertonced Space Salesman 


covering M d-West has ample time and 
know-how serve one more publisher in 
a manner whi ch will be more than satis 
fact Your inquiry is solicited! 


L. B. WEYBURN 
221 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 
(Phone: Fra. 2198) 














_ TESTED "BUSINESS IDEA 


Protect and beautify price tists, 
otos, blueprints, advertisin —~1 
terature, ete.. with KV6 Biastie 
ja a Excellent for —, a 


tandard ne 
. Singers i Free SAMPLE. Write of 
letterhead to American Plastic 
Produc 190 Berry St.. Brookiys 
il, NM. Y. Att: Dept. 1m 








and managing editor of Amencan Kestau- 
rant, Chicago, is aiding in development of 
the project 
World Ports Annual Is Issued 

Copies of the World Ports Cargo Han- 
dling Annual, published by Traffic Service 
Corporation, Chicago, are now being dis- 
tributed. The annual carries a compre 
hensive study of handling facilities at 
America’s waterfront terminals. 


Bakers’ Helper Publisher Changes Name 
Bakers’ Helper Company (publishers of 

Bakers’ Helper) has changed its name to 

Clissold Publishing Company, Chicago. 


Yachting Appoints Eastern Agency 

Yachting magazine, New York, has ap- 
pointed Wilson, Haight & Welch, New 
York, to handle its advertising and pro- 
motion 


McGraw-Hill Monthly Changes Name 

McGraw-Hill’s Chemical © Metallurgi 
cal Engineering changed its name to 
Chemical Engineering effective with the 
August issue. 


Boat Magazine Plans 8 Issues in 1947 

The Boating Industry, published in St 
Joseph, Mich., has scheduled eight issues 
for 1947 instead of its usual six 


OBITUARY 


Herbert C. Rowell 

Herbert C. Rowell, 80, assistant district 
manager of McGraw-Hill’s Southern Cali 
fornia district, recently died at his home 
in Los Angeles His connection with Mc 
Graw-Hill began in 1910 when he joined 
Metals and Minerals, predecessor of Coal 
Age 


Dwight C. Warren 

Dwight C. Warren, New England man 
ager of The Iron Age, died suddenly in 
Hartford Hospital, Hartford, Conn., Aug 
2. He had been associated with The Iron 
Age since 1910, and was active in the 


Western New England Chapter of NIAA 
PERSONALS 


W. W. Geyer Joins Conover-Mast 

Wayne W. Geyer has joined the adver- 
tising sales staff of Conover-Mast Publi- 
cations, New York. He will represent 
Purchasing Magazine with headquarters 
at the company’s Chicago office 


Lavin Rejoins American Exporter 

After three years in the Army, H. J. 
Lavin has returned to American Exporter 
as sales promotion manager and manager 
of Export News Service. 


Montgomery Awarded Degree 

Paul Montgomery, a vice-president and 
director of the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company and publisher of Business Week, 
has been awarded the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Business Administration by 
James Millikin University, Decatur, JI]. 


Markt Promoted to Editor 

Howard Markt, former editor director 
of Radio © Electronic Jobber News, has 
been appointed editor, succeeding Max G. 
Bauer who has resigned to establish his 
own jobbing business. Other promotions 
include N. M Mainpaugh to managing 
editor and Robert A. Harris to business 
manager 


Haire Returns from Coast Guard 

Andrew J. Haire, Jr., has returned to 
his duties as treasurer of the Haire Pub- 
lishing Company, New York, after 34 
years’ service in the Coast Guard. 


Simmons-Boardman Elects Burpee 

C. Miles Burpee was elected a vice- 
president of the Simons- Boardman Pub- 
lishing Corporation at a recent board of 
directors meeting. He has been placed in 
charge of sales of advertising in all the 
corporation's railway publications with 
headquarters in New York. 


Raymond Gets Promotion 

Frank J. Raymond has been promoted 
to vice-president of The American School 
Publishing Corporation, New York, pub- 
lishers of The School Executive, School 
Equipment News and The American 


School and University. 


Bond Appointed to Ad Director 

Nelson Bond, formerly advertising man- 
ager of Business Week, has been appointed 
to the newly created post of director of 
advertising of the McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company. H. C. Sturm, former dis- 
trict manager of Business Week in the 
eastern district, has been named to suc 


ceed Mr. Bond 





Irwin Such 


Nelson Bond 


Such Named Editor of Steel 
Irwin H. Such, former engineering edi 
tor of Steel, has been appointed editor 


Black Becomes Ad Manager 

Robert R. Black has been appointed ad 
vertising manager of Waterways, the na 
tional magazine of inland and coastwise 
water transportation, Pittsburgh. 


McLaughlin Made Contributing Editor 

George F. McLaughlin, veteran avia 
ing editor, has been appointed contribut 
ing editor of Southern Flight magazine. 
He will conduct a monthly department 
known as “Strictly Technical.” 


lkert Joins Fleet Owner 


B. M. Ikert has joined the editorial st 
of Fleet Owner as technical editor. 


ff 


me 


Reinhold Elects Peters, Winsor 

Fred P. Peters and William P. Winsor 
have been elected to the board of direc 
tors of the Reinhold Publishing Corpora’ 
tion, New York. Mr. Winsor will f 
tinue in his capacity as vice-president and 
associate publishing director of Materials 
€& Methods and Mr. Peters, who retains 
his position as editor-in-chief of that 
lication, has in addition been named 
ciate director of the company’s book 
$10Nn. 


ane 


MacKinnon Given Research Post 

W. Bruce MacKinnon, managing ec:tor 
of Maclean-Hunter’s Financial Post, as 
been promoted to head and organize the 
publishing company’s editorial res 
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department, a newly created position. He 
will study, analyze and make available 
to all the company's publications reports 
on national and provincial fiscal and eco- 
nomic policies, public finance, taxation, 
etc. His office continues in Toronto, Ont. 


Vanderman Joins Engineering Monthly 
Edward J. Vanderman, former Army 
captain, has joined the staff of Product 
Engineering, New York, as assistant edi- 
tor, specializing in the field of materials 


Butler Joins McGraw-Hill Digest 


G. Vincent Butler, formerly assistant 
eastern advertising and sales promotion 
manager of Norte magazine, has joined 
the staff of The McGraw-Hill Digest as 


advertising manager. 


Goebel Joins Modern Industry 

John Goebel, who recently resigned as 
account executive of Newell-Emmett’s 
Cleveland office, has been appointed man- 
ager of the Ohio-Western Pennsylvania 
territory of Modern Industry. 


Vogel Returns to Products ‘Finishing 


Fred W. Vogel has returned from the 
Army to resume his position with Gardner 
Publications as editor of Products Finish- 
Cincinnati 


ing 


McKinley Joins Metal Monthly 
Charles R. McKinley, formerly assistant 


dvertising manager of the American 
ociety of Tool Engineers’ official publica 
O1 The Tool Engineer, has joined 
Metal-Working Equipment’s sales staff, 


and Lis headquarters will be in Chicago 


a 
§ 
tl 


Hood Joins American Lumberman 

Arthur A. Hood, associated with the 
Johns-Manville Sales Corporation for the 
past 13 years, recently as director of 
dealer relations, has joined American 
Lumberman as vice-president and editor. 


Freeman Joins Furniture Review 

Maxwell M. Freeman has been ap- 
pointed eastern advertising manager of the 
National Furniture Review, official publi- 
cation of the National Retail Furniture 
Association in Chicago 


Binner Joins Sports Publishers 

C. P. Binner, former director of public 
relations, advertising and promotion for 
the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, 
has been appointed executive vice-presi- 
dent of Jacobs Sports Magazines, Chicago 


Two McGraw-Hill Writers Sent Abroad 


lerick R. Brewster and Michael 
Marsh have been assigned to the overseas 
news staffs of the McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company Mr. Brewster will cover 


Western Europe, making his headquarters 
at the company’s London office, while Mr 
Ma has been assigned to Paris 


Duysters Joins Aviation Publishers 


Ralph F. Duysters has been appointed 
by Air Review Publishing Corporation, 
Dallas, Tex., to handle advertising sales 
lor the company’s aeronautical publica- 
tions in the eastern states 


Rowe Elected Head of Publishing Company 

RC. Rowe has been elected president 
of National Business Publications, Garden- 
Vale Jue., to succeed the late A Stanley 


e 


A LUCKY TELEPHONE NUMBER TO REMEMBER 





Eldorado 5-/01 


ALREADY SPACE ORDERS ARE COMING IN OVER IT 





OFF TO A GOOD START The day 
was that getting a telephone was 
not significant at all—but today 
things are different, and that’s 
one of the reasons why a lot of 
manufacturers seeking orders 
need PRODUCT DESIGN & 
DEVELOPMENT. 


HERE’S WHAT PD&D WILL ENABLE 
YOU TO DO THAT YOU COULDN'T 
DO BEFORE For the product that 
can’t afford big colorful ads that 
dominate the engineering papers 
PD&D offers essential equality, vis- 
ibility and penetration all the way 
to the great mass of men who write 
the specifications and do the work 
of designing and developing all 
kinds of products. For the product 
that affords a liberal budget PD&D 
offers these things too, and they 
should be utilized to increase the 
effectiveness of larger, more expen- 
sive advertising. 


HERE’S HOW PD&D WILL ENABLE 
YOU TO DO IT Space is sold in stand- 
ard units. The limit for any ad is 
2 units. There is no need to use 
2 units for any ad unless it takes 
that much space to tell your story. 
Every ad is next to editorial mate- 
rial. The format is designed for 
easy reading and quick grasping 
of the message. It is the standard 
format that has been proved so 
effective by papers of the IEN type. 
Enough copies, 35,000 of them, are 
going into the field to assure that a 
man can hold on to his copy long 
enough, before he passes it to some- 
one else, that he can use it in his 
work. He won't hesitate to tear 
out an item or an ad about which 
he wants to make further inquiry. 


HERE’S HOW PD&D IS GOING TO 
REACH 35,000 The W. P. Woodall 
Company, long highly regarded for 
its work in the building and main- 
tenance of personalized lists for 
industrial markets is cooperating 
with PD&D in developing the con- 
trolled (free) circulation list for 
PD&D. The basic list is now being 
supplemented by additional names 
from lists being furnished by adver- 
tisers. Total distribution of PD&D 








Franklin H. “Spats” Johnson, 
Publisher 


PRODUCT DESIGN & DEVELOPMENT 





will be 35,000 guaranteed begin- 
ning with the first issue. This is 
greater penetration of the original 
equipment market than could be 
bought before. 


JOHNSON ASKS FOR AN ORDER 
But not for 12-time contracts from 
scratch. You don’t need a 12-time 
contract. The $120 rate is a flat- 
rate. However much or how little 
space you use, you'll never get a 
short-rate bill. Your initial order 
for PD&D should be just $360. 
You can’t go far wrong for $360. 
For that $360 you'll get a minimum 
of 35,000 circulation for your mes- 
sage in November ... and again in 
December . . . and again in Janu- 
ary. Johnson wants you to decide 
whether to continue advertising in 
PD&D on the results this trial 
brings you. PD&D will protect 
every charter advertiser against any 
rate rise for the whole year 1947. 
Johnson's request for an order is 
a request for a trial. 





PRODUCT DESIGN & DEVELOPMENT 


The only news magazine collecting, interpreting and 


summarizing NEWS for the Original Equipment Market 


Published by JOHNSON BUSINESS PAPERS 


138 East 47th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Franklin H. “Spats” Johnson, Publisher 
35,000 CONTROLLED CIRCULATION - FLAT RATE $120 PER UNIT - CLOSING DATE NOV. ISSUE, OCT. 10 
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Editorially 
Directed 
to the 
Product Cleaning and 
Painting Depts. of Industry* 









. . in the August, 1946, issue 
for instance: 








@ Finishing Furniture by Modern 
Methods 







¢ Creating Impressions with 
Finishes 







e Cleaning and Painting 
Aluminum Chairs 






* Conveyorized Cleaning, Coating, 
Drying Setup 






* Random Comment on the 
Industrial Scene 








© Materials; Supplies 
Equipment 









Specimen copy on request. 
Practical Publications, Inc. 
Publisher 


1142 N. Meridian St. 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana 











































- 
Sales Manager 
Wanted 
Leading New England tool manufacturer 
needs a Sales Manager of exceptional abil 

ity The position ca for 
Directing of Factory Sales and Order De 
partments Selecting Distributors—Select- 
ing and Supervising District Managers 
and Agents—-Devoting up to 25% of time 
in outside calls on manufacturers, distrib 
utors, and largr users—supervising adver 
tising, catalogs, sales literature, exhibits: 
directing new product market surveys , 
Preferred qualifications Age under 40 
College education—Mechanical engineer- 
ing training-—-Sales and executive ability 
Knowledge of marketing through indus 
trial supply distributors—Excellent cor 
respondent—Good health, appearance, char 
acter and personality 
Write fully sending recent snapshot) to 
Box 37¢ Industria Marketing ow 
i2nd St New York 
-_ 









PREFABRICATED HOMES 







lIlumination Publishing Co., Inc. 


114 E. 32nd St., New York 16, N.Y. 



















to the Sheet Metal, Ventilation, 
Air Conditioning, Warm Air 
Heating and Roeofing Trades. 
Used year after year by ever 200 
Industrial Advertisers whe knew 
their market well 


SNIPS MAGAZINE 


5707 W. Lake St.. Chieage 44, If. 








“SNIPS” 
A Journal of Constructive Help 














[CONTINUED FROM Pace 35] 


Industrial Advertisers 


plates for our directory advertising, that 
money is saved when a portion of one 
or perhaps more of the plates of our 
advertisements can be salvaged and used 
again as a component part of a direc- 
tory advertisement. It has been our ex- 
perience that this method has proved 
successful in the saving of budget funds 
and time. 

The advertising manager of an op- 
tical company wrote, “In the face of 
rising costs, we are endeavoring to do 
a smarter job of advertising with avail- 
able funds; to effect all possible econ- 
omies from a production point of 





HOW BIG WILL BUDGETS BE? 


QUESTION: 

2a. How will your 1947 advertising program 
compare in size with your prewar adver- 
tising? 


Smaller than prewar , 4 
Equal to prewar 26%, 
Larger than prewar 55%, 
Don't know 1% 

Total 100%, 


QUESTION: 

2b. How will your 1947 advertising program 
compare in size with your wartime adver- 
tising? 


Smaller than wartime 18%, 
Equal to wartime 26%, 
Larger than wartime 45%, 
Don't know 1%, 

Total 100%, 
QUESTION: 


3a. Approximately what percentage of your 
total anticipated sales will be devoted to 
advertising? 


APPROXIMATE °%, OF THOSE 
*/, OF SALES REPLYING 
0.25% 2% 
0.50% Tp 4 
1.00%, 14%, 
1.50%, 12%, 
2.00°%/, 16%, 
2.50%, yg | 
3.00%, 9% 
3.50%, 4%, 
4.00%, 3% 
5.00%, 3% 
Don't know 19%, 
Total 100%, 
(Average, 1.9%; Median, 1.8%.) 
QUESTION: 


3b. How does this percentage compare with 
your prewar budget? 


Less than prewar 10% 
Equal to prewar 27% 
Larger than prewar 14% 
Don't know 49%. 

Total 100% 
QUESTION: 


3c. How does this percentage compare with 
your wartime budget? 





Less than wartime 7%, 
Equal to wartime 21% 
Larger than wartime... = » ae 
Don't know . 51% 

Total 100% 
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view; to discover and develop reason- 
ably satisfactory alternatives in more 
expensive methods and processes. 

And the advertising manager of 
a boiler-maker, “It seems to me that 
the advertising manager has got to 
do some pretty fundamental thinking 
about over-all objectives and methods, 
We may find that procedures, which 
we have accepted as established in 
certain fields, will have to be dis- 
carded.” 

Foresee Record Budgets 

Despite the “accent on savings,” 
the advertising managers predicted 
that industrial promotional appropria- 
tions would reach record levels in ap- 
plying the “full force” of postwar 
selling in 1947. 

Approximately one-third of the let- 
ters received contained such optimistic 
comments as this, from a large sup- 
plier of plastics: 

Our new advertising program will be 
larger in size and in frequency that 
prewar advertising program. 

This is largely due to the fact that we 


have many new products which require 
proportionate promotion. With the ex 
ception of the last year of war, our 
advertising program is expected to be 
greater than our war-time advertising, 


because of the release of materials and 

the expectancy of competitive selling 

Others simply reaffirmed their de- 
termination to maintain their position 
with statements, such as this from a 
meters manufacturer, ““We are main- 
taining our various schedules without 
reduction of space, in spite of rising 
costs.” 

Of those giving direct answers to 
question 2a, “How will your 1947 
advertising program compare in size 
with your prewar advertising?” ap- 
proximately one-third replied, “equal 
to prewar budgets.” More than three- 
fifths said that their 1947 budgets 
would be “larger than prewar.” 

Of those answering question 2b, 
“How will your 1947 advertising pro- 
gram compare in size with your war- 
time advertising?” approximately one- 
third replied that their appropriations 
would equal those in wartime. Ap- 
proximately one-half said that their 
1947 programs would exceed wartime 
appropriations. 

The average (mean) 1947 advertis- 
ing budget was estimated to be ap- 
proximately 1.9% of anticipated sales, 
the median approximately 1.8%. 

Full Force in 1947 


Less than one third of the advertis- 
ing managers answering question 44 
(on curtailment of budgets) said tat 
their advertising has been curtailed 
temporarily because of strikes, 
terial shortages or price control. Many 
were emphatic in stating that ‘ey 
have continued their advertising pro 











WHAT ARE the 











din Two questions constantly asked about sales training? 
1S- 
Five things a sales trainer should show salesmen? 
- Twenty-two specific duties of field service representatives? 
ai Fifteen duties of senior salesmen? 
1 ap 
oe ___ These and scores of other answers to your sales problems are contained in 
SUCCESSFUL SALES TRAINING by Eugene Dynner, the brand new 182-page 
let clothbound book just off the press which will tell you scientifically how to analyze 
istic a salesman’s experience. It will help you define your salesmen’s jobs. It will show 
sup- how a small company can afford a sales training program, and tell you how much 






of a training staff is necessary. 






HOW TO HANDLE SALES TRAINING TOOLS 











































we 
. SUCCESSFUL SALES TRAINING covers training scripts . . . sales manuals . . . 
oe roundtable conferences . . . training groups . . . team spirit . . . digressions and 
anecdotes . . . visitor speeches . . . easels and blackboards . . . flow charts, pictures, 
diagrams, photos, sound recordings ... samples . . . models . . . sound slides . . 
b ane sound films . . . books . . . bulletins . . . everything about sales and sales training. 
de- 
a CASE HISTORIES AND PROBLEM SOLUTIONS 
ym a 
ain- For instance: How a commission salesman turnover problem was solved in a 
hout company manufacturing a mechanical specialty sold against severe competition. Read 
ising the procedure used and results obtained. 
How one of the world’s leading corporations and the largest in the field of 
nthe major household and industrial items used a sales training plan successfully. 
size How a direct selling organization marketing a building specialty involving an 
ap- installation and service angle and sold through 5 branches used a sales training 
qual program. 
lgets 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE ON SYSTEMATIC METHODS 
2b, Mr. Dynner’s book is a practical guide to systematic training of salesmen, sub- 
aimed stituting a step-by-step scientific procedure for the usual hit-or-miss, rule-of-thumb, 
mr intuitive methods. Essentially a “methods” book, it is packed with field experiences 
reer as well as case histories and problem solutions. 
ons 
Ap- Originally appearing as a series of method articles in Industrial Marketing, it 
rheir received more fan mail and general favorable comment than any series run there in 
rime recent years. Its publication now as a handy pocket-size book (714x514”), selling 
at $2, was a logical service to companies which must rebuild sales organizations 
is- during 1946. 
p- ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY—$z2. 
:| Advertising Publications, Inc. 
it 
ed Publishers of ® ADVERTISING AGE © INDUSTRIAL MARKETING ® THE MARKET DATA BOOK 
ad 100 E. OHIO STREET CHICAGO |], ILL. 
ey 
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LooK WHAT's Ye asout 


CONCRETE / 


NEW format 


NEW circulation 
NEW Editorial features 


NEW NIAA trim size 


* Send for complete details 
on the New CONCRETE today 


CONCRETE PUBLISHING CORP. 
1937 DAILY NEWS BLDG. CHICAGO 6, ILL 








Assistant to Sales 
Promotion Manager 


A leading manufacturer of steam 
specialties for industry, heating 
and air conditioning, requires the 
services of a young man as gen- 
eral assistant. Must have some 
training in mechanical engineer- 
ing, be well educated, and have 
good sales personality. 


His work at the start will include 
advertising production, house or- 
gan copy, direct mail and sales 
letters, and later field sales pro- 
motion work. 


Send full details, 
ary desired to start, 


including sal- 
to Box No. 














375, Industrial Marketing, 330 W. 
42nd St.. New York 18, N. Y. 
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Unsurpassed in 
Quality at any Price 


_ - NEGATIVE CHARGE-NO EXTRAS OF ANY KIND 
602+ EA. in 100 Lots 
5v2« EA. in 1000 Lots 
POST CARDS or 4°x5°s | 30°x40° 53.85 EA 
$22.00 per 1000 Lots | 20°x30° 52.50 EA. 
24 HOUR SERVICE ON REQUEST 
“THE PHOTOGRAPHER'S PHOTOGRAPHER ‘’ 









MOUNTED 
ENLARGEMENTS 
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— RT \65 West 46m St 
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grams in the face of strikes. Material 
shortages and the price “squeeze” were 
mentioned frequently as primary 
causes for reduced budgets. 

More than three-fifths of those 
whose advertising has been curtailed 
said that they expected to apply the 
full force of their postwar budgets 
early in 1947. Another fifth predicted 
peaks in the middle part of 1947, or 
late in 1947. The remainder gave such 
“when material shortages are 
overcome,” and “when demand be- 
gins to lag behind supply.” 


replies as 


In general, the feeling was that 
most reconversion ‘“log-jams” pre- 
venting aggressive selling would be 


by-passed early next year. 





[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 35] 


Lasser Study 


124°, of 


was 


when Mr. Lasser’s 
Continued paper 
shortages, x demand, and re- 
laxation of price ies will force 
further increases in this department. 
Increase in second class postage rates 
for publications are being considered 


1939 
study made. 


incre asing 


in Washington. 


Editorial preparation costs, includ- 
ing such items as editorial salaries, edi- 


torial art work, editorial engravings, 
telegraph tolls and travel, have in- 
creased 80‘, since 1939. In Chicago, 


for example, the scale for editorial en- 
gravings has increased approximately 
40‘,. This gives only a surface pic- 
ture, however, for engravers were of- 
fering discounts up to 50% off scale 
in 1939. Virtually all work is being 
done at straight scale today. 


Advertising solicitation costs had 
increased only 5% the early part of 
this year. Increased travel and the 


higher promotional expenses of the re- 
turn to competitive selling will prob- 
increase this departmental cost 
during coming months. 


ably 
substantially 


HOW HAS RECONVERSION 
AFFECTED AD BUDGETS? 
QUESTION: 

4a. Has your advertising been curtailed tem. 
porarily because of strikes, material short. 
ages or price control? 


.. er 25% 
No 60%, 
No answer 5% 

Total 100% 


4b. If so, when do you expect to resume 
your full postwar advertising program? 


Already resumed 


October 3% 
Early 1947 13% 
April, 1947 1%, 
Middle part of 1947 4°, 
Late in 1947 2%, 
As material shortages are overcome 3% 
When demand begins to lag behind 
supply 1% 


When new plants are completed 


*Total 29% 

*This figure is higher than the 25% who replied 

"yes"’ to question 4a because some advertisers 
gave more than one answer to question 4b. 





will rise in line with the general in- 
flation of all business and living costs. 

Circulation record and solicitation 
costs had increased only 10° when 
this analysis was made. General in- 
creases in salaries for clerical help will 
probably force the costs of these de- 
partments up. 

Supplementing Mr. Lasser’s study 
of costs, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
computed indexes of circulation and 
advertising rates for 91 industrial pa- 
pers which regularly report their 
advertising volume figures to this mag- 
azine. Net paid or controlled cir- 
culation of the 91 industrial papers 
rose from an August, 1939 index of 
100 to 135.4 in July, 1946. The cost- 
per-1,000 circulation of the 91 papers 
at the 12-time rate rose from 100 to 
108.6. In the same period the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics index of the 
prices of all commodities 
100 to more than 150. 


wholesale 
from 
These figures are shown graphically 


rose 





Virtually all salary and expense 
components of general overhead costs on page 33. 
RISING COST OF BUSINESS PAPER PUBLISHING 
(1946 Compared With 1939) 
1939 Current % Equalto Current 
Index of Increase’ Rise of Index 
Mechanical and Distribution Costs 
Composition, Printing and Binding 16.6 50.0 8.3 
DE beret deen hinteeodeenen ae 9.3 24.0 2.2 
PD coc awaesul Mawaann see 4.) 
30. 0 35.0 10.5 40.5 
Advertising Solicitation Costs ..... 26.8 5.0 1.3 28.1 
Ed'torial Preparation Costs........ 7.2 80.0 13.8 31.0 
Circulation Records and Solicitation 
Pe ADU bAdeoWs ccna eweRN sa eos 11.6 10.0 1.1 12.7 
SE GED snccvncedenbanne'’s 14.4 40.0 5.7 20.1 
100.00 32.4 132.4 
_— 











From a special analysis by J. K. Lasser & Co., New York 
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(CONTINUED FROM Pace 52] 


Rubberset Brushes 


xplain how it could with high re- 
iliency. 

Other tests were surface coverage 
of the brush and ability to pick up 
ind retain paint. The Rubberset 
boratories found hog bristles su- 
grior to the Nylon bristle because 





the former held paint longer. So they 
ave their Nylon brush a permanent 
wave. In fact, they made this the 
gling point. The waves in the bris- 
tes, they found, would hold the paint 
lnger; to test this they weighed the 
pint-filled brush before and after the 
sinter used it. 

' The sales department has responded 
favorably to the campaign, Mr. Brown 
aid. Salesmen get reproductions of 
the advertisements to use in presenta- 


tions. Rubberset deals exclusively 
vith jobbers and helps the jobbers 
promote their sales to dealers. For 


aample, jobbers get preprints of the 
alvertisements to distribute to deal- 
es. Rubberset also sent out two 
direct mailings—one was the “Here 
it is” ad, and the other the perman- 
mt-wave ad. Mr. Brown said he saw 
%~ reason why the advertisements 
ould not be used in mailings. In 








ner Advertising Company; 
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Judges Pick Editorial Awards 


Six St. Louis advertising men voted seven silver plaques and 
30 other awards to editors of the nation’s business papers at a 
meeting Aug. 9 at the Missouri Athletic Club. The awards, 
made by Industrial Marketing, will be presented at a joint 
meeting of the Chicago Industrial Advertisers Association and 
the Chicago Business Papers Association Sept. 9, and at a 
meeting of the Industrial Advertisers Association of New 
York on Sept. 16. Judges are: (right) James R. Kearney, 
Jr., president, James R. Kearney Corp.; O. R. French, Oak- 
leigh R. French & Associates; E. A. W. Schulenburg, Gard- 
Hubert J. Echele, 
Typographers, Inc.; Anthony J. Neher, Century Electric 
Company; and Howard A. Marple, Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany. (Bottom photograph) Messrs. French, Marple and 
Neher. (Lower right) Messrs. Kearney, Schulenburg, Echele. 


fact, he said, the direct mail cam- 
paign served to make customers more 
aware of the business paper campaign, 
which appeared in publications of the 
painting and hardware field. 


Jobbers also receive blow-ups of 
the advertisements for displays, and 
the company has many requests for 
the point-of-sale displays. At a re- 
cent exposition of the Painting and 
Decorating Contractors of America, 
the Rubberset exhibit used audience 
participation to sell the Nylon brushes. 
Two girl attendants with plenty of 
eye appeal provided spectators with 
brushes and a gallon of paint. The 
spectators applied the brushes to paper 
surfaces. 


The company has not dropped its 
production of ordinary-bristle brushes, 
but will probably not promote these 
intensively again until the Nylon 
brushes are firmly established. Then 
advertising will seek a balance be- 
tween the two. 


Some of the specific results re- 
ported by the company are: 
1. Larger demands for Nylon 
painters brushes than entire prewar 


demand for all similar items. 

2. 437 inquiries from users and 
distributors directly attributable to 
business paper advertising 


Warwick 





3. 207 requests from jobbers to 
handle the Rubberset Nylon line. 

4. Requests from present distribu- 
tors for 3,300 preprints of each ad- 
vertisement to remail to their cus- 
tomers. 


H. B. Wells Joins Hopper Agency 


H. B. Wells, recently with Cowan & 
Dengler, Inc., New York, has joined the 
Schuyler Hopper Company, New York, 
as an account executive. Mr. Wells was 
formerly associated with McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company where he handled ad- 
vertising and promotion for Chemical & 
Metallurgical Engineering and Food In- 
dustries. 


Serves 30 Years for Goodyear 
C. R. Langdon, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 


ber Company manager of sales and office 
personnel, has just completed 30 years’ 
service with the company. He began his 
career as a production worker in 1916. 


Armstrong Cork Transfers Personnel 


The Armstrong Cork Company, Lan- 
caster, Pa., announces the creation of a 
wall covering and sundries department to 
be managed by E. H. Bryant, cane man- 


ager of the company’s Boston district of- 
fice. Harry T. Stark, manager of Arm- 
strong’s district office in Buffalo, N. Y., 
will succeed Mr. Bryant in Boston, and 
D. B. Tingle, assistant manager of Arm- 
strong’s Chicago office, will be the new 
Buffalo manager. 














































LAST CALL FOR FACTUAL COPY FOR 


First forms on The Market Data Book 
are already closed. The final closing 
date for all copy is September 15. 


The factual presentation, in The 
Market Data Book, of data on how you 
serve the market or markets covered 
by your publication is basic promotion, 
and should be the backbone of other 


promotion efforts. 


You can use reprints which give your 
complete story for answering inquiries, 
and as part of your representatives’ 





sales kits. You can merchandise it with 
the logos we provide for this purpose, 


The Market Data Book is a continuous 
service, studied constantly the year 
‘round by executives who have to work 
with facts and figures on markets and 
media. They want to know specifically 
how your publication serves your 
market and why it does so effectively, 
When they use it they are looking for 
exactly the information you want them 
to have. 


The Market Data Book makes it easier 


TH 


®@ Publi 
INDUSTRIAL MARK 








MEDIA D 


Abernethy Publishing Co. 

Advertising Age 

Airports 

Airport Directory, The 

American Artisan 

American Aviation 

American Aviation Daily 

American Aviation Directory 

American Aviation Traffic Guide 

American Automobile (Overseas Editio 

American Builder 

American Butter Review 

American City 

American Experter 

American Hairdresser 

American Lumberman 

American Machinist 

American Metal Market 

American Milk Review 

American Miller and Processor 

American Restaurant Magazine 

Architectural Record 

A.S.M.E. Mechanical Catalog 

Associated Business Papers, Inc 

Associated Construction Publications 

Automovil Americano, 

Aviation Equipment 

Aviation Equipment Red Book 

Aviation Maintenance 

Bakers Digest 

Bakers Helper 

Bakers Weekly 

Bedding 

Boating Industry 

Boating South 

Breskin Publishing Corporation 

Brewers Digest 

Brick & Clay Record 

Building Supply News : 

Business Publishers Internationa! Corp’ 

Buyers’ Guide for Engineering and Ie 
in the Spanish-Reading Markets 

Caminos Y Calles 

Canadian Industrial Equipment ews 

Canner, The 4 

Case-Shepherd-Mann Publishing Corpo" 

Catalogo de Equipo Para Camino: 

Ceramic Industry , 

Chemical and Metallurgical Engincerint 

Chemical Industries 

Chemical Preview 

Chicago Journal of Commerce 

Chilton Publications 
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YOU’RE 
BUSY 











. and so are the other top men in industrial ad- 
But they attend their local NIAA meet- 


ings because they can’t afford to miss the exchange 


vertising. 


of ideas with their advertising brothers; they want 
to hear the latest information from first rate speak- 


ers; they value this few hours a month for its com- 


panionship and wealth of ideas. 

Just as you would, they receive advertising 
budget surveys showing how other industrial firms 
spend their advertising dollars; a monthly news 
letter telling of happenings throughout the organi- 
Zation. 

‘here are other things, too, such as professional 
development programs, educational programs, 
studies reports and surveys made by special NIAA 
committees, and the benefits of a professional 
placement service. One meeting a month can give 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, September, 1946 





you an idea, or a lift in morale, or a new acquaint- 
ance that will pay off for years to come. 

And all that is required to find out how simple it 
is to join NIAA is to drop a note TODAY to NIAA 
Headquarters, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. Headquarters will tell you how easy you 
can become a member of one of the 25 local NIAA 
chapters, or a member-at-large if you do not reside 


in a chapter city. 


100 EAST OHIO STREET 






CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 
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ARE YOU PLANNING 
A NEW CAMPAIGN? 


Strengthen your sales promotion 
with these “plus” services: 


Nationwide Service 
Th e Fe ns ho | c 
e Company offers re 
gional office service 
in leading trading 
centers. “‘On-the 
spot’’service is avail 
able for all merchan 
dising needs at minimum cost 


Export Advertising 


With export ~~, 
counsel in New —~_\ 
York, latest in 
formation is as 
sured on foreign 
markets and advertising media. 


Industrial Publicity 

Publicity pro- 
grams, from 
1 “new product” 
releases to exten- 
sive newspaper 
campaigns, are 
planned to fit cli- 
ent needs, 


Merchandising Ideas 


New cartons 
and packages 
designed tor 
maximum visi 
bility and turn 
over. Also coun- 
ter cards, floor 
displays, etc. 
Submit your advertising problems 
to us for efficient planning. 


THE FENSHOLT COMPANY 
Spine, 5 
f ©. ADVERTISING 


# 60 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
“nero 





CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
* 


Members of 
American Association of Advertising Agencies 
ond 
Continental Agency Network 


REGIONAL AGENCY SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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991. A Quick Picture of the Warm 
Air Heating, Residential Air 
Conditioning and Sheet Metal 
Contracting Field 

The American Artisan is circulating this 

16 page booklet which contains facts 

covering one of America’s most promising 

markets for 100 different nroducts. It 
discusses the type of dealer who dominates 
this market, and how he 


operates 


why he does 


992. Hospital Laundry Survey 

More than three-fourths of all hospitals 
operate their power laundries, re- 
ports Hospital Management in this 8-page 
booklet, compiled from a recent survey of 
laundry methods and procedures by the 
publication. Questionnaires were mailed to 
1,002 hospitals; 419 hospital administra- 
tors replied. This survey is of especial 
interest to manufacturers of laundry 
equipment and supplies, as it reveals the 
vast size of the hospital laundry market 


own 


993. If | Were A Salesman 

W. M. Kerrick, director of purchases, 
the Mengel Company, Louisville, Ky., is 
the author of this reprint from the May, 
1946 issue of Purchasing. The article tells 
what the man who buys thinks about 
salesmen. As a purchasing agent, Mr. Ker- 
rick makes some meaty observations about 
salesmen and their methods in this “‘sales- 
men analysis.” 


994. What it Costs to Fire A 
Salesman 

“It costs from 10 to 100 times as many 
dollars to fire a misfit salesman than it 
does to hire a satisfactory man,” says this 
fact sheet of the Burton Bigelow Organi- 
zation, New York sales training specialists 
A chart illustrates the costs of firing a 
man at different salary levels, different 
costs of training, and tenures of jobs. The 
sheet points out steps to be taken before 
making the selection and those to be con- 
sidered in actually hiring salesmen 


995. How to Deliver and Maintain 
Lubricants 

Following an earlier special report, this 
reprint of an article appearing in the July 
18, 1946 issue of American Machinist 
deals with operation, application and 
maintenance of lubricating devices. The 
article contains more than 100 functional 
sketches, using color to effectively depict 
the processes 


996. The Time Is Now 


American Machinist, in this graphic 
booklet, shows manufacturers of materials- 
handling equipment their sales target in 
the metalworking industries. The booklet 
points out how the handling of “work in 
process” has failed to keep up with me- 
chanical productive capacity and has thus 


RESEARCH 


created a market for makers of materi 
handling items. Photographs and cha 
add to the story of how this equipment 
used in the metalworking industries 


997. Recollection Through 
Concentration 

Here’s how one advertiser learned t 
importance of “recollection through o 
centration.” He made a mail survey of th 
subscribers of three industrial publig 
tions, sent them proofs of an advertisg 
ment with the company name blocked o 
and asked him to identify the ad. He d 
this three times. Engineering News Reg 
ord and Construction Methods printed tl 
results in graph form. Also available is 
graph plotting the “curve of forgetting 
advertisements and meaningful material 


998. Here Is A Plan 

Advertisers desiring to reach men with 
buying influence in the mining industne 
will be interested in this 15-page bookle 
distributed by McGraw-Hill Publishia 
Company. It describes “The Minin 
Catalogs,” a McGraw-Hill service, whi 
offers a convenient filing form for catalog 
slanted to mining men. The booklet als 
contains a complete description of im 
dustries and personnel reached, and a ma 
of the U. S. showing distribution of t 
catalogs. Other items are users’ reactio 
and a description of additional catalo 
services 


999. 1946 Marine Survey 

This report of coming trends is pub 
lished by Yachting, and is the result of 
survey made by direct mail to a list 
naval architects and yacht builders. The 
answers to a questionnaire makes up th 
survey which is reprinted from Yachting 
January, 1946, issue. 


1000. Do You Know the Farm 
Equipment Dealer? 

The data contained in this report a 
derived from the first four studies of 
continuous market study program recentl 
instituted by Implement & Tractor. Ti 
provide the factual information for thi 
report, 9,500 of Implement © Tractor 
15,800 retail subscribers were polled. T 
main theme of this study is the presente 
tion of a graphic and authentic picture 0 
retail operations in the farm equipmesl 
industry. 


1001. Industrial Marketing Area 
Survey Reports 

Prepared by the reasearch departmem 
of Mill & Factory, these reports analy# 
the major industrial trading areas of 
U. S. A map at the end of the survej 
gives the over-all picture of the main ® 
dustrial markets comprising 97 countn® 
of 1.7% of the total land area and 35.47 
of the total U. S. population. 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be <ecur 
without cost through Industrial Marketing or direct from the publishe 
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